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ZUR VORGRIECHISCHEN GESCHICHTE 
VON IMBROS AUS PHILOLOGISCHER SICHT* 


ZSOLT SIMON 


Abstract 

The pre-Greek history of Imbros, i.e. the period before the arrival of the Athenians, is still 
unclear, despite renewed archaeological activities. Thus, the early history of the island can 
still be written only with the help of philology, which, however, provides only fragmentary 
data. Early investigation identified the first inhabitants of the island with Carians, who were 
followed by Thracians and, between 700 and 550 BC, by Tyrrhenians/Pelasgians. The 
crucial difference between early and current research is that the linguistic reality of these 
terms and the historical-ethnic landscape of Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age western 
Anatolia are much better understood nowadays. The starting point of this investigation is a 
new interpretation of the classical sources, the name of Imbros itself and the remaining 
onomastic data (including an assumed local god called Imbrasos). The analysis leads to the 
following sketch: the first identifiable inhabitants spoke a so-called Luwic language and were 
followed by the Tyrrhenians after 1200 BC. The arriving Greeks found therefore a mixed 
Luwic-Tyrrhenian population. However, since Imbros was treated as a Tyrrhenian island 
by Greek authors, it can be surmised that the Tyrrhenians have assimilated the local, Luwic- 
speaking population and only Tyrrhenians dwelled in the island during the Greek period. 
Finally, it will be argued that Imbramos is in fact a Carian and not an Imbrian deity. 


Die vorgriechische Geschichte von Imbros (heute Gükçeada, Türkei), d.h. die Peri- 
ode vor der Ankunft der Athener ist trotz der erneuten archäologischen Tätigkeit! 
noch unklar. Deshalb kann die Frühgeschichte der Insel auch heute nur mit Hilfe 
der Philologie beschrieben werden, genauer gesagt, nur die Philologie und ihre 
Nachbardisziplinen bieten hierfür Anhaltspunkte, allerdings spärliche, die nur für 
eine Skizze ausreichen. Die ersten Skizzen wurden schon von Moustoxydis und 
Koutloumousianos und Oberhummer gezeichnet, welche die vorgriechische Bevól- 
kerung anhand der antiken Quellen als Pelasger bzw. ,tyrsenische Pelasger‘ bestimmt 


* [ch bedanke mich herzlich bei Bärbel Ruhl für ihre Anregungen und die kritische Diskussion 
einer früheren Fassung. Für den Inhalt bleibe ich selbstverstándlich allein verantwortlich. Dieser Auf- 
satz ist während meines durch ein TUBITAK-Stipendium geförderten Forschungsaufenthalts an der 
Koc Universitat (Istanbul) zustande gekommen, zwei Institutionen, denen ich sehr dankbar bin. 

! Vgl. jüngst Erdogu 2011; Hüryilmaz 2012. 
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haben.? Dieses Bild wurde danach von Fredrich weiterentwickelt. Seiner Rekonst- 
ruktion nach waren die ersten Bewohner der Insel Karer (weil der Name der Insel 
karisch sei), denen später, zu einem unbekannten Zeitpunkt, thrakisch(-phrygisch)e 
Einwanderer und zwischen (nach) 700 und (nach) 550 Tyrrhener folgten.? Die 
Fachliteratur des darauffolgenden Jahrhunderts begnügte sich damit, lediglich die 
Hinweise antiker Autoren auf ‚Pelasger oder Tyrrhener‘ zu zitieren, die ohne wei- 
tere Erläuterungen nicht besonders weiterführend sind. 

Der wesentliche Unterschied zwischen den Móglichkeiten von Oberhummer 
bzw. Fredrich und einem Forscher heute besteht darin, dass man mittlerweile 
wesentlich mehr über den tatsächlichen sprachlichen Hintergrund der von ihnen 
und den antiken Autoren benutzten sprachlich-ethnischen Begriffe sowie über den 
historischen-ethnischen Kontext der Spatbronzezeit und frühen Eisenzeit West- 
kleinasiens weiß. Obwohl diese Erkenntnisse für eine ausführliche Geschichte noch 
nicht ausreichen, lohnt es sich dennoch wegen des Kenntniszuwachses, eine neue 
Skizze zu zeichnen, die für die zukünftigen archáologischen Funde eine Hilfestel- 
lung bietet. Als Ausgangspunkt dieser Skizze dienen die Neuinterpretation der anti- 
ken Quellen, der Name Imbros selbst und das weitere onomastische Material (mit 
dem Gott Imbrasos). 


Die antiken Quellen 

Obwohl Imbros an der Grenze der Hochkulturen der beiden Küsten der Nordägäis, 
der Mykener und der Hethiter, liegt, schweigen deren Quellen leider über diese 
Insel. Der Horizont der Hethiter schließt mit Wilusa/Troia und Lazba/Lesbos,° und 
der einzige mykenische Hinweis könnte ein Personenname sein, falls man myk. 
i-mi-ri-jo (KN Db 1186) als /Imrios/ liest und als Ethnikon zu dem Inselnamen 
interpretiert. Aber selbst wenn diese Hypothese zutrifft, geht leider noch nichts aus 
einem einzelnen Personennamen hervor. Noch dazu ist es nicht gesichert, dass sich 
das mutmaßliche Ethnikon tatsächlich auf die Insel bezieht, weil es genauso gut zu 


? Moustoxydis und Koutloumousianos 1845, 14-18 = 2010, 68-77; Oberhummer 1898, 
293-94. 

3 Fredrich 1909, 2; 1914, 1105-06. 

4 Meyer 1964; Kalcyk 1998; Ozbek 2004, 168; 2008, 60. 

> Zum hethiterzeitlichen Lesbos s. Mason 2008; Singer 2008; vgl. auch Dale 2011. 

6 S. schon Landau 1958, 57; Mühlestein 1958a, 223; 1958b, 360; Heubeck 1970, 69; Parker 
1999, 496 (ihm folgt De Simone 2011-12, 22); vorsichtig Hiller 1975, 405 (‚vielleicht‘); anders aber 
Ruijgh 1967, 148-49 mit Anm. 254 (sein Einwand, dass der Wandel *-mr- > -mbr- schon mykenisch 
sei, ist wahrscheinlich nicht stichhaltig, da dieser Wandel vermutlich nachmykenisch ist, s. die Dis- 
kussion bei Heubeck 1970 und Risch und Hajnal 2006, 267). Vgl. auch die Warnungen von Schürr 
1991-93, 171, Anm. 17. 
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dem Berg- und Burgnamen Imbros in Karien (s. dazu noch unten) passt. Dass der 
Stamm /m(b)r- schon zu mykenischer Zeit nicht auf den Inselnamen beschränkt 
war, zeigt der Personenname i-mo-ro-ne-u (KN Vc 55, auch i-mo-ro-ne[ PY Jn 
927.12) /Imroneus’/.” 

Was die antiken Autoren betrifft, rechnet Fredrich anhand ihrer Hinweise einer- 
seits mit einer thrakischen, bzw. thrakisch-phrygischen Bevélkerung und zwar mit 
den Sintiern und andererseits, spáter, mit Tyrrhenern.? Seine zitierten Quellen spre- 
chen aber nur über Lemnos und nie über Imbros,” und der allgemeine Parallelismus 
der Geschichte der beiden Insel hat keine zwingenden Folgerungen.'° Da meines 
besten Wissens keine antike Quelle Thraker auf Imbros erwähnt, ist die These einer 
thrakischen vorgriechischen Bevólkerung auf Imbros aufzugeben (daran ándert auch 
die Tatsache nichts, dass die Insel nach ihrer geographischen Lage mehrmals als 
thrakische Insel bezeichnet wird).!! 

Der Fall der Tyrrhener verhält sich vollkommen anders: Viele von Fredrich nicht 
zitierten Autoren sprechen nämlich über die tyrrhenische Bevölkerung der Insel 
(Plutarchos de mul. vir. 8, qu. Gr. 21; Philochoros FGH 328 Frag. 100; Porphyr. 
vit. Pyth. 10; Polyainos 7. 49), ja Imbros scheint von den griechischen Autoren 
sogar als tyrrhenische Insel betrachtet worden zu sein. 

Dagegen war Imbros laut Herodot (5. 26) auch noch zur Zeit des Otanes (eines 
persischen Feldherrn auf der anatolischen Westküste während der Regierungszeit 
von Kambyses und Dareios I.) von Pelasgern besiedelt. Die pelasgische Anwesenheit 
wird auch durch die Nachricht von Strabon 5. 2. 4 bestätigt. Dies ist allerdings kein 
Widerspruch: Obwohl sich der Begriff ‚pelasgisch‘ kaum genauer als ‚vorgriechisch‘ 
bestimmen lässt, weist er in bestimmten Fällen eindeutig auf Tyrrhener hin (u. a. 
Hellanikos von Lesbos FGH 4 Frag. 4; Philochoros FGH 328 Frag. 99; Plut. a. a. 
O.).? Aufgrund dieser Beispiele kann man annehmen, dass die imbrischen Pelasger 


7 Heubeck 1970, 69. 

8 Fredrich 1914, 1106, bzw. 1909, 2. 

? Oberhummer 1898, 294; Ruhl 2013, 28 mit Anm. 89-90. 

10 Vgl. Ruhl 2013, 25, 28, 32. 

11 Für Belege s. Oberhummer 1898, 283, Anm. 4. Die Idee der thrakischen Anwesenheit wurzelt 
in der in diesem Zusammenhang auch von Oberhummer 1898, 294 mit Lit. zitierten, aber schnell 
obsolet gewordenen Annahme, dass die lemnischen Inschriften Reste der thrakischen Sprache der 
Sintier darstellen würden. Der Vollständigkeit zuliebe muss hinzugefügt werden, dass auch der Begriff 
‚thrakisch-phrygisch‘ obsolet geworden ist, da die Phryger sprachwissenschaftlich gesehen zusammen 
mit dem Altgriechischen, Armenischen und Albanischen zu dem sog. balkanindogermanischen Zweig 
der indogermanischen Sprachen gehört haben (Klingenschmitt 1994, 244-45; Matzinger 2005, 381— 
86; vgl. auch Hajnal 2003), dem die Thraker nicht angehórt haben. 

12 Hier sei auch der Hinweis von Herodot (1. 57) erwähnt, dass die Pelasger von Plakie und 
Skylake die Sprache von ‚Kreston‘ gesprochen haben: Da mit dieser Stadt wahrscheinlich Kroton/ 
Cortona gemeint ist, handelt es sich um das Etruskische, bzw. um das mit ihm nahverwandte 
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von Herodot und Strabon mit den Tyrrhenern der anderen Autoren gleichzusetzen 
sind (die also entgegen Fredrichs Meinung (zumindest) bis Ende des 6. Jh. auf 
Imbros gewohnt haben). Was die sprachliche Stellung dieser Tyrrhener betrifft: Es 
ist keine Neuigkeit, dass ihre Sprache (wie die Inschriften aus Lemnos zeigen) dem 
Etruskischen sehr nahe steht,? wobei der Nachweis ihrer Verwandtschaft mit 
dem Rätischen dagegen eine relativ neue Entwicklung ist.'4 Diese Verhältnisse sind 
aus unserer Sicht von Belang: 

Die Antwort auf die Frage, seit wann die Tyrrhener auf Imbros gelebt haben, 
hängt nämlich leider von der bis heute ungelósten Frage der geographischen Her- 
kunft der etruskischen Sprache ab. Dieser Beitrag kann natürlich nicht vorhaben, 
diese heftig diskutierte Frage zu lósen, weshalb hier nur die Móglichkeiten und ihre 
Folgerungen auf die Frühgeschichte von Imbros kurz zusammengefasst werden. Es 
gibt zwei Méglichkeiten, auf die drei Hypothesen aufgestellt wurden: 

1. Die Etrusker stammen aus dem ,Osten‘, d.h. aus der Nordägäis und/oder 
Westanatolien. In diesem Fall hátten die Tyrrhener auf Imbros seit einem frü- 
hen, unbestimmbaren Zeitpunkt gesiedelt.? 


Lemnische, d.h. die Sprache der Tyrrhener, s. unten (zur neuesten Auseinandersetzung mit dieser 
Frage s. Beekes 2002, 227-28 und Bravo 2009, 40-48). Für einen weiteren möglichen Fall s. Beekes 
2002, 236. 

13 Vgl. Brandenstein 1948, 1925-29; Rix 1968; vermutet aber schon z. B. von Oberhummer 
1898, 293-94. 

14 Schumacher 1998; 2004, 294-316; Rix 1998; vgl. Wallace 2008, 215-25. 

15 Zu der neuesten und ausführlichsten Zusammenfassung der Argumente s. Beekes 2002. Seine 
Ansichten (gefolgt von Kloekhorst 2012, 50) benötigen eine nähere Betrachtung, weil sie nur äußerst 
oberflächliche Kritik bekommen haben (Wallace 2005), obwohl sie bei weitem die ausführlichste 
Argumentation darstellen (s. bes. 221-26). Entgegen der Meinung von Beekes gibt es interessanter- 
weise nur ein einziges Argument für die östliche Herkunft der Etrusker, nämlich die angeblichen 
anatolischen Lehnwörter im Etruskischen (einschließlich des onomastischen Materials, s. sein Argu- 
ment Nr. 8 mit Nr. 9-10, 23-24). Seine anderen Argumente sind hingegen nicht tragfähig: 

1) Der antiken Tradition gegenüber (Nr. 1, dessen Teil auch das Hungermotiv, Nr. 19 ist) steht 
die andere antike Tradition der Autochthonität (dass die Einwanderungsgeschichte die Erfindung der 
lydischen Außenpolitik darstellt, wie Briquel 1991 vorschlägt, scheint mir zu raffiniert zu sein (vgl. 
auch Beekes 2002, 219—20; es kann sich ohne Weiteres um eine antike ätiologische Spekulation 
handeln, um die offensichtliche Ahnlichkeit des Etruskischen mit dem Tyrrhenischen, bzw. die Anwe- 
senheit der Tyrrhener in Etrurien und auf Lemnos zu erklären). 

2) Die Bezeichnung der Tyrrhener und der Etrusker als ‚Pelasger‘ (Nr. 2), die Tyrrhener (Nr. 3), 
die lemnischen Inschriften (Nr. 4), die Sprache der Bewohner von Plakie und Skylake (Nr. 5, s. oben), 
die Inschrift von Kumdanlı (Nr. 6) und das Suffix -znos (Nr. 7) beweisen nur die Anwesenheit der 
Tyrrhener in der Nordägäis, die ohne Weiteres auch sekundär sein kann. 

4) Die religionshistorischen Argumente (Nr. 11-13) kónnen als solche nichts beweisen (ganz wie 
der abweichende ,etruskische Lebensstil‘, Nr. 14) und beruhen sonst auf oberflächlichen und in vielen 
Fallen explizit falschen Ahnlichkeiten. Die ,Krise‘ um 1200 (Nr. 17) und die Feststellung, dass die 
Toskana kein Rückzugsgebiet ist (Nr. 15) beweisen in sich selbst nichts (zum Letzteren s. auch Wallace 
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2a-b. Die Etrusker sind autochthon, und die Tyrrhener sind Einwanderer in die 
Ägäis (einschließlich Imbros) und zwar um 700 v. Chr.,!° bzw. nach 1200 v. 
Chr." Hier ist zu bemerken, dass eine Einwanderung um 700 v. Chr. aus 
mehreren Sichten problematisch ist, wie Oettinger gezeigt hat? (vor allem 
weil das lemnische Alphabet ägäischen und nicht italischen Ursprungs ist!?). 
Aus der Sicht von Imbros bedeutet dieses Szenario, dass die Tyrrhener irgend- 
wann nach 1200 auf Imbros angekommen sind, wo sie wahrscheinlich eine 
lokale Bevólkerung (oder, weniger wahrscheinlich, eine leere Insel, dazu s. 
aber unten) vorgefunden haben. 

Ohne die Frage zu entscheiden, muss man darauf hinweisen, dass Oettinger zu 
Recht betonte, dass das Lemnische und das Etruskische einander sehr nahe stehen, 
von dem dritten Mitglied der tyrrhenischen Sprachfamilie, dem Rätischen aber sehr 
weit entfernt sind, was bedeuten würde, dass die Tyrrhener aus Italien ausgewandert 
sind.” Es ist noch hinzuzufügen, dass das einzig tragfähige Argument für die östli- 
che Herkunft, die These der anatolischen Lehnwörter (vgl. oben), noch nicht 
ausführlich kritisch untersucht wurde (Penney und Oettinger besprechen nur 
einen kleinen Anteil der vorgeschlagenen Wérter;*! die Kritik von Wallace ist zu 


2005, 143, Anm. 6); sowie die ‚Seevölker‘ (Nr. 20), da ihre Wanderung auch in die andere Richtung 
geschehen konnte. 

5) Der Kulturwandel (die etruskische Ethnogenesis, Nr. 16) und die Eroberung der umbrischen 
Siedlungen (Nr. 22) benótigen keine Annahme der Einwanderung. 

6) Schließlich wurden die zehn saecula (Nr. 18) wegen der Probleme in dem Kalkül von Beekes 
selbst außer Acht gelassen. 

Ferner ist es nötig zu betonen, dass die genetischen Forschungen, die angeblich die östliche Her- 
kunft beweisen, in ihrer derzeitigen Form für die Beantwortung solcher Fragen (entgegen der Meinung 
z. B. von Bachvarova 2007, 170, Anm. 3) nicht geeignet sind: Weder die modernen Toskaner (Achilli 
et al. 2007; Brisighelli ez al. 2009), noch ihre Haustiere (insbesondere nicht deren Nachkommenschaft, 
Pellecchia e£ al 2007) sind die Genetik der etruskischen Bevëlkerung betreffend relevant. Die Analyse 
der etruskischen Überreste kónnten helfen (wenn man von den zahlreichen methodologischen Prob- 
lemen absieht) — allerdings nur wenn sie mit zeitgenössischen Proben, und nicht mit modernen tür- 
kischen Proben nebeneinandergestellt worden waren (Vernesi et al 2004). Für eine ausführliche kriti- 
sche Analyse, sowie für die allgemeinen methodologischen Probleme s. Perkins 2009; 2011 mit Lit. 

16 De Simone, bes. 1996; 2004, 200 mit Lit. 

17 Oettinger 2010; Eichner 2012, 28. 

18 Oettinger 2010, 237, 239. 

1? Malzahn 1999. Diese Erklärung wird allgemein akzeptiert, s. z. B. Penney 2009, 89; Oettinger 
2010, 237; Eichner 2012, 11-12, die De Simones Gegenargumente (2004) nicht entkräften 
konnten. 

20 Oettinger 2010, 235-36, vgl. auch Penney 2009, 90. Eichners Auffassung beruht auf vermut- 
lichen altitalischen Lehnwórtern im Lemnischen, wie z. B. nago0 ‚Enkel‘ <*nepot- (Eichner 2012, 28; 
vgl. auch Eichner 2013). 

?! Penney 2009, 89; Oettinger 2010, 241—43. Oettinger 2010, 242 hat übrigens diese angeblichen 
Lehnwôrter als von dem Lemniern übermittelte Wörter erklärt; derartige Kontakte konnte er aber nur 
mit einem einzigen Frauennamen unterstützen, 2010, 239. 
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allgemein”). M. E. sind aber diese Vorschläge nicht stichhaltig,? und damit entfällt 
das letzte Problem der These der westlichen Herkunft. 

Man kann also die Tyrrhener wahrscheinlich als Einwanderer auf Imbros 
betrachten. Die Insel ist aber seit dem Neolithikum besiedelt” und es gibt in der 
Tat auch philologische Spuren auch anderer, vorgriechischer Bevólkerungen. 
Imbros, der Name der Insel, klingt nämlich nicht tyrrhenisch, sondern altklein- 
asiatisch, wie unten ausführlich besprochen wird. Es ist m. E. wahrscheinlicher, dass 
die Griechen den Namen unmittelbar von den Bewohnern der Insel und nicht 
durch (kleinasiatische) Vermittlung übernommen haben.? Der Name bietet aber 
keine zwingende Chronologie: Obwohl es naheliegend wäre, anzunehmen, dass die 
Namengeber die erste bekannte Bevölkerung war (deren Einwanderungszeit dage- 
gen unbekannt ist), der die relativ junge Einwanderung der Tyrrhener folgte, kann 
man rein theoretisch an diesem Punkt die andere Méglichkeit noch nicht ausschlie- 
ßen, dass diese andere Bevölkerung nach den Tyrrhenern angekommen ist und den 
Griechen ihren Namen der Insel übermittelt hat, und zwar entweder weil sie die 
Kontrolle über die lokalen Tyrrhener ausgeübt hat oder weil die Griechen nur/vor 
allem mit ihr Kontakt gehabt hat. 

Wer aber war diese andere Bevölkerung auf Imbros? Sie wurden von Fredrich 
gerade aufgrund des Namens der Insel als Karer bestimmt. Wenden wir uns nun 
zum Namen der Insel, um diese Feststellung zu überprüfen. 


Der Name von Imbros 

Der Name von Imbros hat keine klare Etymologie. Fick hat den Namen als 
karisch-lykisch erklärt, der auf eine wohl belegte karische Wurzel Jmbr- zurückgehe, 
die auch in den karischen Personennamen /mbrassis, Imbarsis, und Imbareldos, dem 
Gótternamen /mbramos, sowie in dem Berg- und Burgnamen /mbros in Karien und 
dem Bach-, später Stadt- und Inselnamen /mbrasos auf Samos belegt ist, dessen 
Wurzel auch aus dem Lykischen bekannt ist." Praktisch das gleiche Material hat 
schon Oberhummer zu einer vorsichtig geäußerten Meinung geführt 


22 Wallace 2005, 143. 

» Für eine ausführliche Begründung s. Simon demnächst s. vv. 

24 S. jüngst Erdogu 2011; Hüryilmaz 2012. 

?5 Hier muss betont werden, dass die tyrrhenische Sprachfamilie entgegen der immer wieder 
zurückkehrenden Idee (s. jüngst Adrados 2005; Woudhuizen 2008; Steinbauer 2011) nicht indoger- 
manisch und daher nicht anatolisch ist (s. die Kritiken von Neu 1991; De Simone 1997; Lebrun 
2009; Oettinger 2010, 241-43), womit man also die Annahme einer anderen vorgriechischen Bevól- 
kerung nicht ausschließen kann. 

26 Zu den ältesten, nur forschungsgeschichtlich interessanten Ideen s. Oberhummer 1898, 283. 

” Fick 1905, 55, 65 (ähnlich von Kamptz 1982, 292, vgl. 308: ‚vorgriechisch-kleinasiatisch‘). 
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(‚vorgriechisch‘).”® Fredrich sieht darin einen karischen Namen, weil eine der vor- 
griechischen Gottheiten, und zwar der karische Imbramos/Imbrasos in dem Namen 
stecke.?? 

Der Name der Gottheit soll aber zunächst von dem Ursprung des Namens der 
Insel getrennt behandelt werden, weil bestenfalls nur der Name der Gottheit von 
dem Namen der Insel und nicht umgekehrt hergeleitet werden kann. Mit anderen 
Worten, selbst wenn der Name der Gottheit aus dem Namen der Insel stammen 
würde (aber wahrscheinlich nicht, für eine ausführliche Besprechung s. unten, $3), 
beweist es nichts hinsichtlich des Ursprungs des Namens der Insel. 

Der Name der Insel selbst soll sogar zunüchst von den anderen Belegen der 
Wurzel /mbr- getrennt werden: während sich alle Belege im karischen (bzw. lyki- 
schen) Gebiet befinden, liegt die Insel Imbros davon weit entfernt. Das schließt die 
Möglichkeit einer gemeinsamen etymologischen Wurzel noch nicht aus, nur macht 
es klar, dass selbst im Falle einer etymologischen Gleichung die Klassifizierung als 
karisch noch weitere Begründung bedarf. 

Die Etymologie der Wurzel /mbr- wurde in der Fachliteratur mehrfach erörtert, 
und es kann festgestellt werden, dass sie auf das luwische Wort im(ma)ra- limra-/ 
‚Feld‘ zurückgeht.?? 

Hier muss man das Adjektiv ‚luwisch‘ präzisieren. Innerhalb des anatolischen 
Zweigs der indogermanischen Sprachfamilie sind das Luwische, das Karische, die 
lykischen Sprachen, das Sidetische, und das Pisidische miteinander näher als mit 
den anderen anatolischen Sprachen (Hethitisch, Palaisch, Lydisch) verwandt und 
werden deshalb durch den Begriff ‚Luwic‘ zusammengefasst.?! Er drückt nicht nur 
die Verwandtschaftsverháltnisse genauer aus, sondern dient auch als Hilfsbegriff in 
den (zahlreichen) Fällen, in welchen nur onomastische Angaben zur Verfügung 
stehen (also keine Texte), weshalb die genaue sprachliche Klassifizierung des 


28 Oberhummer 1898, 282-83. 

# Fredrich 1909, 2; 1914, 1105 (so auch Hemberg 1950, 40; die Idee stammt von Eustathios 
von Thessalonike, ad Dionys. Per. 524). Die Bestimmung von Ozbek 2006-07, 325 als ‚pelasgisch‘ 
ist sprachwissenschaftlich nicht weiterführend. Nur weil sie schon in der nicht-hethitologischen Fach- 
literatur zitiert, ja sogar übernommen wird (Cagaptay 2012, 40), soll die pseudowissenschaftliche 
These von Umar 1993, 340 erwähnt werden, dem zufolge Imbros aus dem luwisch. */m(a)-ura- ‚die 
Große Muttergöttin‘ stammt: abgesehen davon, dass ein solcher Name für eine Insel eigenartig ist, 
bedeutet ‚Im(a)-ura‘ natürlich nichts auf Luwisch, insbesondere nicht ‚große Muttergöttin‘ (allein 
ura- bedeutet in der Tat ‚groß‘) und aus ,[maura‘ > ‚Imuros‘ wird unter keinen Umständen (nicht 
einmal im Griechischen, entgegen Umar) Imbros. 

30 Adiego 2011; entgegen Schürr 1991-93; s. schon Carruba 1980, 280-81. Hier hat °(ma)° nur 
orthographische Bedeutung (vgl. Melchert 1993, 89). Ob die Schreibung mit «mm» kein [m], son- 
dern etwas Ähnliches ausgedrückt hat, ist unklar (vgl. Melchert 20032, 179). 

?! Dieser Begriff wurde von Melchert 2003a, 177 geschaffen und diese Sprachen werden hier dem 
Vorschlag von Oettinger 2011, 190 folgend ‚luwid‘ genannt. 
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vorhandenen Materials nicht móglich ist. Es ist ferner wichtig, zu bemerken, dass 
diese Sprachen Schwestersprachen sind, die aus einem gemeinsamen Vorfahren, 
dem Urluwischen (Proto-Luwic) stammen, d.h. das Lykische und das Karische 
sind keine Tochtersprachen des Luwischen, wie dies nicht selten in der nicht- 
sprachwissenschaftlichen Literatur angenommen wird. D.h. die klassische These 
schlágt in heutiger Terminologie vor, den Namen der Insel aus der luwiden, bzw. 
urluwischen Wurzel im(ma)ra- limra-/ ‚Feld‘ herzuleiten. So wurde die These mei- 
nes besten Wissens erst von Schürr formuliert — und abgelehnt: er hat sich ausge- 
sprochen gegen diese Herleitung geäußert, weil einerseits Imbros außerhalb der 
luwischsprachigen Regionen liegt und andererseits die Bedeutung von im(ma)ra/i- 
(nämlich ‚Feld‘) mit bergigen Inseln nicht zu vereinbaren ist.?? In seiner neuen 
Besprechung der Problematik der /mbr-Namen hat aber Adiego das bulgarische 
Wort planina ‚Berg‘ zitiert, das aus der gleichen Wurzel wie lat. plinum oder engl. 
field stammt und gezeigt, dass ein solcher semantischer Wandel móglich ist (damit 
entfällt der zweite Einwand von Schürr).?? Wie Adiego ferner formuliert, handelt 
es sich im Fall von Imbros um einen vorgriechischen Namen, der bemerkenswerte 
Parallelen in den altanatolischen Sprachen hat, und es sei keine verrückte Idee, 
Imbros aus dem Luwischen herzuleiten (un origen lávico no resulta una idea desca- 
bellada‘#), weil man in der Gegend von Troia durchaus in einer Mundart des 
Luwischen gesprochen haben konnte. 

Wie man sehen kann, gibt es keine Probleme aus semantischer Sicht für die 
Herleitung von Imbros aus im(ma)ra/i-. Auch formal gesehen ist diese Erklärung 
einwandfrei: obwohl Schürr und Adiego a. a. O. heftig diskutieren, ob der Wechsel 
*-mr- » -mbr- auch im Karischen/Lykischen vollzogen worden ist, ist diese Frage 
aus der Sicht von Imbros belanglos, weil dies auch im Griechischen geschieht,?? mit 
anderen Worten kann die griechische Form Imbros ohne weiteres auch aus einem 
frühgriechischen */mros stammen, was ohne weiteres die gräzisierte Form von */mras 
(der Nominativ von zm(ma)ra/i-) sein kann. Dies ist auch insofern wichtig, da die 
Gleichung der Stimme dementsprechend keine karische, bzw. lykische Präsenz 
erfordert, d.h. rein sprachwissenschaftlich eine karische/lykische Etymologie (und 
daher die karische Anwesenheit) entgegen der Auffassung von Fick nicht zwingend 
ist. 

Das Hauptproblem mit dieser Herleitung bildet die Geographie, weil Imbros in 
der Tat außerhalb des luwiden Sprachgebiets liegt. Es ist aber bemerkenswert, dass, 


32 Schürr 1991-93, 171; vgl. auch 2006, 121. 

33 Adiego 2011, 329-31. 

34 Adiego 2011, 331, Anm. 6. 

35 Rix 1992, 68; Sihler 1995, 212; eingeriumt auch von Schürr 1991-93, 171. 
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falls ein ‚Imbros‘ innerhalb der luwiden Gebiete liegt, wie z. B. Imbros beim kari- 
schen Kaunos, es ohne weiteres (und zu Recht) aus im(ma)ra/i- erklärt wird.?6 
Die Frage ist also die nach der Ausdehnung des luwiden Sprachgebiets in Westa- 
natolien. Der allgemein akzeptierte nórdlichste Punkt des luwischen Sprachgebiets 
in Westanatolien ist die Stadt von Elaia/Dainis an der Mündung von Kaikos (Elaia 
ist eine Spiegelübersetzung von luw. tDainis, vgl. keilschrift-luw. tdin- ,ÓV).? Die 
Forschung spricht über die ‚luwische‘ Grenze, obwohl die Vorsicht gebietet, hier 
nur über eine luwide Grenze und ein luwides Sprachgebiet zu sprechen, während 
sich der genaue sprachliche Hintergrund nicht bestimmen lasst (über ein einheitli- 
ches luwisches Gebiet kann man in der zweiten Hälfte des 2. Jts. nicht mehr spre- 
chen, weil der Vokalismus des schon zu jener Zeit belegten Luwischen von dem des 
Urluwischen und dem Lykischen erheblich abweicht). Diese Bedächtigkeit wird 
auch dadurch unterstützt, dass Yakubovich ausführlich und m. E. überzeugend 
dafür argumentierte, dass man in Westanatolien nicht mit dem Luwischen, sondern 
nur mit einer luwiden Sprache (nämlich dem Frühkarischen)/ mit mehreren luwiden 
Sprachen rechnen kann.?? Nun liegt Imbros m. E. nicht so weit von Elaia, um eine 
luwide Herleitung einfach aus geographischen Gründen zu widerlegen. 
Insbesondere, wenn man mit Adiego die Móglichkeit in Betracht zieht, dass man 
auch in Nordwestkleinasien eine luwische, genauer gesagt luwide Mundart gespro- 
chen haben kann. Wie aber Adiego sofort mit Recht bemerkt, ist dies eine sehr 
problematische Annahme und zwar trotz der optimistischen Beschreibungen von 
einigen Forschern (vgl. ‘the doubts about whether or not Wilusa-Troy was inhabi- 
ted by a Luwian-speaking have probably been overstated ^). Es ist hier natürlich 
kein Ziel, diese Probleme zu lósen, sondern nur zu besprechen, wie der heutige 
Forschungsstand eine luwide Herleitung des Namens von Imbros unterstützt oder 
widerlegt. Obwohl praktisch alle Forscher mit einer anatolischen Sprache, meistens 


4l 


mit dem Luwischen,*! selten mit dem Lydischen rechnen,? haben die meisten 


36 Adiego 2007, 335; s. schon Neumann 1988, 190. 

37 Starke 1997, 457 mit Anm. 100-101. Neumann apud Gusmani 1986, 162 folgend; Melchert 
2003b, 11. 

38 Obwohl das Wort zäin- ‚Öl‘ bisher nur im Keilschriftluwischen belegt ist, bedeutet dies noch 
nicht, dass es sich um einen Namen aus dem Luwischem handelt (entgegen Melchert 2003b, 11, Anm. 
4), weil der Lautwechsel, nach dem das Wort als spezifisch Luwisch und nicht z. B. Hethitisch iden- 
tifiziert werden kann (luw. ¢ - heth. & vgl. heth. $äkanlsakn- ‚Öl, Fett‘) kein luwischer, sondern ein 
luwider Lautwandel ist (vgl. heth. 3z&uwa- ‚Auge‘ - lyk. tawa Augen"). 

39 Yakubovich 2009, 75-160. 

4 So Bryce 2006, 117-22. 

41 Watkins 1986; Starke 1997; Lebrun 1998. 

4 Neumann 1999a, vgl. 2004, 231 und Beekes 2002, 232-33. Eine Ausnahme bildet in mancher 
Hinsicht Gindin 1999, 10 (Thrakisch und Luwisch), für eine ausführliche Kritik seiner These s. 
Hajnal 2005. Kloekhorst 2012, 50 schlägt vorsichtig das vor-Etruskische/T yrrhenische vor. Einerseits 
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Forscher ihre Hypothesen auf dem onomastischen Material der Ilias, ggf. zusam- 
men mit dem in Troia gefundenen hieroglyphen-luwischen Siegel, aufgebaut, ^ was 
methodologisch nicht einwandfrei ist und hier deshalb nicht als positives Argument 
dienen kann.? Begründeter ist die Annäherung von Neumann, der zwei nordwest- 
kleinasiatische Toponyme zitiert hat: den Siedlungsnamen Pedassos, der dem Namen 
der luwischen Region von Pedaë$a vollkommen entspricht, und den Flussnamen 
Satnioeis in der Troas. Dieser stammt aus einem lokalen Wort, und zwar aus sata- 
neios ‚ein Pflanzenname in der Sprache der Bewohner des Ida-Gebirges‘, das seiner- 
seits mit dem luwischen Wort 3zdayan ‚eine Pflanze‘ zusammenhängt.“ Hier sei 
auch daran erinnert, dass die nordwestlichste Grenze des luwischen Sprachgebiets 
nach heutigen Kenntnissen durch die entlang des Sakarya-Flusses gesprochene luwi- 
sche Mundart von I&tanuwa gebildet wurde." Unter diesen Umständen wird eine 
luwide Herleitung des Namens Imbros m. E. ohne Weiteres méglich. 


folgt er aber den Argumenten von Beekes, die oben schon widerlegt wurden, andererseits sind seine 
neuen Argumenten nicht einwandfrei: Der Mythos von Aeneas beweist natürlich nichts und der 
angebliche Stamm des Etruskernamens, *zru- kann kaum mit dem Stamm von Troia verknüpft wer- 
den, da der richtige Stamm *twrs- lautet (vgl. Tyrrhenoi/Tyrsenoi; lat. Tuscus <*Turscus; umbr. 
turskum) — die Form Etruscus muss eine lokale Sonderentwicklung darstellen. Melchert 2003b, 11-12 
ist sehr vorsichtig, seine Ausführungen lassen aber Neumann 1999a und 1999b aufter Acht. Auch 
Yakubovich 2009, 117—29 lasst nach einer detaillierten Diskussion die Frage offen. 

^ Watkins 1986; Lebrun 1998, 153—55; vgl. aber Neumann 1993, 289-91. 

“4 Starke 1997, 458-59. 

45 Starke a. a. O. schlägt noch vor, die Nebenform Wilusiya- in der hethitischen Überlieferung als 
luwisches Adjektiv aufzufassen und daher die Sprache der Troianer als Luwisch zu bestimmen, doch 
folgt diese These aus der sonst präzisen Beobachtung von Starke noch nicht, wie Yakubovich 2009, 
126—27 betont hat. 

46 Neumann 1999a, 18; 1999b, 276-77; zur Bedeutung von dayan s. Güterbock und Hoffner 
1989-s. v. 

47 Yakubovich 2009, 22. Die luwide Präsenz in Nordwestkleinasien kann noch durch die sog. 
‚nördlichen‘ Lykier unterstützt werden. Parker 1999, 501, Anm. 52 hat anhand der Stadt Lukka des 
AlakSandu-Vertrags (und die angebliche Stadt [L]uqqa der Annalen von Tudhaliya I/II.) und der 
nórdlichen Lykier von Homer (die am Ida-Gebirge wohnen und deren Heimat Lykien genannt wird 
(5. 101, 105, 169—170, 173), obwohl sie selbst manchmal Troer genannt werden (2. 824-827), vor- 
geschlagen, dass es auch ein nôrdliches Lukka gibt. Visser 2001, 87, Anm. 4 hat die nérdlichen Lykier 
von Kallisthenes (FGH 124 Frag. 29; zitiert von Strabon 12. 8. 4, vgl. noch 12. 4. 6, 13. 1. 7) und 
der Verf. (Simon 2006, 321—22) die unter nórdlichen Stádten in einem hethitischen Inventartext 
vorkommende Stadt von Lukka (KUB 14.3 i 3/CTH 181) als weitere Beweise hinzugefügt. 

Die Forschung hat aber die Idee der nórdlichen Lykier bisher nicht überzeugend gefunden: Es 
wurde darauf hingewiesen, dass die Inventartexte nicht auf territorialer Basis organisiert sind und 
stattdessen die Autorangaben mit Lykiern, die nach dem Zusammenbruch des hethitischen Reiches 
nach Norden ausgewandert sind, erklärt wurden (Yakubovich 2009, 133-34, 137-40) — obwohl für 
eine solche Wanderung kein Beweis zur Verfügung steht. Die Kritik von Yakubovich an die Inven- 
tartexte wurde auch von Gander 2010, 24, Anm. 99 übernommen, der aber auch nicht den Vorschlag 
von Yakubovich akzeptiert, weil er die Lykier von Homer für eine Erfindung hält (mit Lit.; für eine 
Forschungsgeschichte zu den klassischen Quellen s. auch Jenniges 1998, 138—41). Gander hat aber 
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Zusammenfassend kann man also feststellen, dass man den Namen von Imbros 
in der Tat aus im(ma)ra/i- erklären kann, weil die formale und semantische Glei- 
chung so bemerkenswert ist, und auch Nordwestkleinasien dem luwiden Sprachge- 
biet zugewiesen werden darf. Über die genaue Sprache kann man aber praktisch 
nichts sagen, außer dass sie eine luwide Sprache war. 

Ob sie das Karische war, ist zum jetzigen Zeitpunkt nicht nachzuweisen, weil 
man nicht weiß, seit wann die Karer auch in dieser Gegend tätig waren. Im 2. Jt. 
lief die nördliche Grenze von Arzawa, wo das Frühkarische wahrscheinlich gespro- 
chen wurde, nicht so weit südlich von Elaia (nämlich bei Karabel). Zu dieser 
Zeit wäre es aber noch anachronistisch über ‚Karer‘ zu sprechen, man könnte bes- 
tenfalls mit ‚Arzawäern‘ rechnen. Die Karer waren im 1. Jt. in der Nordägäis 
bestimmt tätig (karische Inschriften wurden um Thessaloniki usw. gefunden) — dies 
wird aber durch ihre Kooperation mit den Ioniern in der späten Archaik erklärt, 
die eindeutig zu spät für die Namensgebung ist (Imbros wird zuerst von Homer 
erwähnt, JL 14. 281). Solange aber eine arzawäische (vorkarische) bzw. frühkarische 
Anwesenheit auf Imbros unbewiesen ist und die luwide(n) Sprache(n) Nordwest- 
kleinasiens unbekannt ist/sind, muss man die Namengeber als Sprecher einer noch 
unidentifizerbaren luwiden Sprache bestimmen (die wahrscheinlich der Sprache der 
nordwestkleinasiatischen Toponyme nahe stand). 


Der Gott Imbramos und weiteres onomastisches Material 
Zur sprachlichen Bestimmung der vorgriechischen Bevölkerung von Imbros könn- 
ten theoretisch noch deren Spuren in der Toponymie und die auf den lokalen 
Inschriften bewahrten Personen- und Götternamen dienen. 


das Argument der nördlichen Lykier von Kallisthenes außer Acht gelassen, weshalb diese noch einer 
Erklärung bedürfen. Da dieses Problem also noch ungelöst ist, kann leider kein stützendes Argument 
daraus abgeleitet werden. 

48 Yakubovich 2009, 75-160 mit Lit.; die Karer haben nichts mit Karki$a/Karkiya zu tun, s. 
ausführlich Simon im Druck. 

“ In diesem Zusammenhang lohnt es sich die merkwürdigen karischen Anklänge mit einem 
,Labialsuffix’ (Messaba, Tendeba, Kastabos) zu dem Namen von Lesbos/Lazba zu erwähnen (Neumann 
1988, 187 mit Anm. 4; vgl. auch Simon 2006, 316), ohne zu wissen, ob es sich um einen reinen 
Zufall oder eine verwandte Bildung handelt. Für letzteres plädiert auch Mason 2008, 57, der darin 
ein sehr produktives, aber nicht auf das Karische beschränktes Toponymsuffix -p/ba sieht und als 
Beispiel noch die Städte von Arisba (auf Lesbos) und Arisbe (in der Troas) bzw. die gleich auslauten- 
den zahlreichen Toponyme in der hethitischen Uberlieferung (vgl. die Liste von Jie 1994, 89-90) 
hinzufügt. 

50 S. z. B. Adiego et al. 2012, 196. 
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Als einziges anderes mögliches vorgriechisches Toponym kann man nur Ilissos, 
den alten Namen des Flusses Büyükdere/Megalos Potamos nennen.?! Dieser Name 
ist etymologisch unklar, wurde aber durch das in der Âgäis und in Westkleinasien 
háufig vorkommende Suffix -ss- gebildet. Leider war es bisher nicht méglich, dieses 
Suffix mit einer Sprache zu verbinden. Gesichert ist lediglich, dass die so gebildeten 
Toponyme einer Toponymenschicht angehóren, die älter als die der identifizierba- 
ren anatolischen Sprachen ist. Das Problem mit diesem Namen ist, dass einer der 
Flüsse von Athen genauso heißt, weshalb man nicht ausschließen kann, dass die aus 
Athen eingewanderten Griechen den Namen mitgebracht haben, was sogar wahr- 
scheinlich ist.?? 

Auch die lokal belegten Personennamen?? sind leider nur begrenzt aussagekräftig 
für die vorgriechische Bevólkerung der Insel, da alle erst nach dem Eintreffen der 
Griechen auf Imbros belegt sind. Mit anderen Worten kann man eine eventuelle 
spätere Einwanderung nicht ausschließen. Daneben sind die meisten Namen die 
Namen der Bürger der athenischen Klerouchie und der Ausländer, deren Herkunft 
inschriftlich erleuchtet wird. Die übrig bleibenden werden entweder explizit als 
‚Imbrier‘ identifiziert oder erscheinen ohne (erhaltenes) Demotikon; von letzteren 
lassen sich die meisten als griechisch bestimmen. Es sind also nur wenige lokale, 
nicht-griechische Namen belegt, die sich noch dazu als thrakisch erweisen (der 
Personenname Kag8ev0[v.c] [ZG XII.8, 142, eindeutig thrakisch?^] und der als Pat- 
ronymikon belegte Kopr(e)iXog UG XII.8, 126 und 127, vielleicht auch 7G X11.8, 
141, wiederum eindeutig thrakisch’]).°° Da man aber die Möglichkeit der Einwan- 
derung aus den benachbarten thrakischen Regionen nicht ausschließen kann (die 
datierbaren Inschriften [JG XII.8, 126-127] stammen aus dem 4-3. Jh. v. Chr.), 
darf man diese Namen nicht in die vorgriechische Periode zurückprojizieren, um 
damit eine thrakische Vorbevólkerung anzunehmen (über die übrigens auch die 
antiken Autoren nichts wissen). 

Was die einheimischen Götter betrifft, findet man die Großen Götter, d.h. die 
Kabiren, Orthanes und den sog. Hermes(-)Imbramos. Die genaue Etymologie des 


?! Die Frage, ob sich ein solches unter den neugriechischen Toponymen der Insel befindet (für 
ihre Liste s. Tansug 2012, 274-78, Ek 1.), bedarf der Untersuchung eines Experten der neugriechi- 
schen Toponymie. 

52 S. schon Moustoxydis und Koutloumousianos 1845, 12 = 2010, 64-65. 

5 Für deren neue, vollständige Liste und Klassifikation s. Ruhl 2013, 361-78. 

54 Für Belege s. Detschew 1957, 228; zur Bildung vgl. noch Georgiev 1983, 1199. 

55 Für Belege s. Detschew 1957, 254. 

56 Mehrdeutig ist [Z']vooBuXog (IG XII.8, 124, zur Form vgl. Cargill 1995, 397, Nr. 1183), der 
aufgrund des -7/-Suffixes sowohl anatolisch, thrakisch als auch tyrrhenisch (dazu Wallace 2008, 52) 
sein kann (obwohl er in diesen Korpora nicht belegt ist). Sprachlich nicht zu identifizieren war für 


mich PJto£[ (IG XIL8, 89). 
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Namens der Kabiren ist unbekannt,” ihre vorgriechische Herkunft steht aber ohne 
Zweifel fest (s. schon Herodot 2. 51, der über eine pelasgische Herkunft spricht, 
vgl. noch Myrsilos von Methymna FGH 477 Frag. 8) und ist kaum von der nor- 
dägäischen Region (Lemnos, Imbros, die Troas, erst sekundär und später in Samo- 
thrake und in Bóotien,?? vgl. schon Strabon 10. 3. 21) zu trennen. Diese Verbrei- 
tung und die Bemerkung Herodots legen nahe, dass es sich ursprünglich um 
tyrrhenische Gottheiten handelt? Obwohl die Namen der meisten Götter, die 
ausdrücklich Kabiren/Große Götter genannt wurden, entweder griechisch oder ety- 
mologisch undurchsichtig sind, ist eine dieser Gottheiten, Kasmilos, auch aus 
Imbros bekannt: Einer Votivstele mit Inschrift zufolge, die nach ihrer Paláographie 
aus dem 2/3. Jh. n. Chr. stammt, steht eine gewisse Gottheit Kasmeilos mit den 
Großen Göttern in Imbros in Verbindung UG XII.8, 74 = SEG XV 550 = Ruhl 
2013, F71). Diese Gottheit ist ferner auf Samothrake belegt und zwar dort als eine 
der Kabiren (Kasmilos, Mnaseas von Patara, Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 917) und wahr- 
scheinlich identisch mit der lemnischen Gottheit Kadmilos. Dass Kadmilos/Kasmi- 
los in der Tat eine tyrrhenische Gottheit ist, wird nicht nur durch seine Anwesen- 
heit bewiesen, sondern auch durch die oben bereits zitierte Bemerkung Herodots 
(2. 51), dass die Samothraker den Kult der Kabiren von den Pelasgern übernommen 
haben, und dass die Etrusker den Mercurius Camillus nannten (Macrobius Sat. 3. 
8. 6).°! Dies ware also ein weiteres Indiz für die Anwesenheit der Tyrrhener auf 
Imbros. 


? Vgl. Hemberg 1950, 318-25; Fauth 1979, 35-36; Graf 1999, 124; Beekes 2004, 468-76, alle 
mit Lit. 

58 Bowden 2010, 62-63. 

?? Vgl. schon Oberhummer 1898, 293; Kretschmer 1927, 83-84. 

60 Gemeint sind die namentlich erwähnten Großen Götter aus Samothrake: Axieros, Axiokersa, 
Axiokersos, Kasmilos (für alle Belege s. Hemberg 1950, 306-11), für Vorschläge s. Fauth 1979, 
36-37; Ehrhardt 1985, 104—05. Zu Kasmilos s. unten. 

8! Vgl. noch x&8yj420t ‚tyrrhenische Kultdiener im Kult der Großen Götter‘ (Dionysios von Hali- 
karnassos, ant. 2. 22. 2-3), durch etruskische Vermittlung auch ins Lateinische gelangt (camillus, vgl. 
Macrobius a.a.O., Varro, l.l. 7, 34 und jüngst Beekes 2002, 223; für Lit. vgl. Fauth 1979, 37). Der 
tyrrhenische Ursprung von Kad/smilos könnte den unterschiedlichen Konsonantismus erklären: neben 
den stimmlosen Verschlusslauten gab es im Etruskischen (und soweit ersichtlich, auch im Lemnischen) 
eine andere Reihe dieser Laute (umgeschrieben mit den aspirierten griechischen Konsonanten), deren 
genaue phonetische Bestimmung allerdings heftig diskutiert wird: man rechnet entweder mit aspirier- 
ten Verschlusslauten oder mit Frikativen und/oder palatalisierten Verschlusslauten (vgl. Rix 2004, 
145; Wallace 2008, 30-31 beide mit Lit.). Hinter dem d - s- Wechsel könnte also ein tyrrhenisches 
Phonem «0» ([0] oder [t] oder [t^]) stehen. Die Annahmen von thrakischem (Detschew 1957, 234— 
35), bzw. anatolischem Ursprung sind im Lichte dieser Angaben unbegründet. Die jetzt von Beekes 
2004, 465-68 wiederbelebte These des anatolischen Ursprungs verknüpft Kad/smilos mit der hatti- 
schen Gottheit Hasammili (Sayce 1924a, 255, Anm. 1; 1924b, 647, Anm. 4; 1925, 163 [hier vor- 
sichtig]; übernommen von Erhardt 1985, 106; vorsichtig Goetze 1953, 270), der, entgegen Erhardt 
1985, 106, kein Hethiterkónig, sondern ein Schmiedgott war, der die Kinder beschützt und das Heer 
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Der Fall von Hermes(-)Imbramos ist ein wenig komplizierter. Der Gott 
Imbramos ist vor allem aus dem folgenden Eintrag von Stephan von Byzanz 
bekannt: "Iufooc, vioéc got: Opduns, iepx KaBeipov xol ‘Epuod, dv "Iußpaov 
Aéyovouv où K&psc (vgl. Eustathius ad Dionys. Per. 524). Sein Name wurde aber 
auch als /mbrasos überliefert (Scholia vetera in Theogoniam v. 338 und Eustathius 
Hom. ad Il. 14. 281). Nach diesem Eintrag spricht die nicht-anatolistische For- 
schung über eine lokale Gottheit namens ‚Hermes Imbramos‘.° Der Eintrag ist aber 
nicht so eindeutig: er kann bedeuten, dass die Karer Hermes Imbramos nennen, 
aber auch dass die Karer den Hermes von Imbros Imbramos nennen. Die zweite 
Interpretation ist aber nicht einwandfrei: 


Erstens, warum sollten die Karer über einen eigenen Namen für die Gottheit einer von 
ihrer Region weit entfernter Insel verfügen? Man könnte annehmen, dass die Karer auf 
Imbros tätig waren (und dass daher der eigene Name kommt), doch gibt es dafür keinen 
Beweis (wir haben oben gesehen, dass der Name der Insel nicht karischen Ursprungs ist). 
Obwohl die karische Tätigkeit in der Nordägäis oben schon erwähnt wurde, ist es frag- 
lich, ob dies für eine solche Annahme ausreicht. 

Zweitens, die lokale Entsprechung von Hermes ist Kasmilos (Dionysodoros der Böoter 
FGH 68 Frag. 1), der auch von Imbros bekannt ist (daher ist der in der Forschung 
benutzte Name ‚Hermes Imbramos‘ nicht günstig). Es würde bedeuten, dass Imbramos 
nur ein von den karischen Besuchern benutzter Name sein konnte, s. hierzu den voran- 
gehenden Absatz. 

Drittens, Hermes wird in dem inschriftlichen Material von Imbros nie als Imbramos 
erwähnt und Imbramos selbst kommt nie vor. Obwohl es sich hier nur um ein argu- 
mentum e silentio handelt, ist diese Tatsache angesichts der vielen inschriftlichen und 
numismatischen Belege von Hermes aus Imbros zumindest störend. 


Dementsprechend kann man m. E. diesen Eintrag nur so verstehen, dass die Karer 
Hermes als solchen Imbramos nennen. Dass Stephan von Byzanz ihn unter dem 
Stichwort ‚Imbros‘ aufführt, beweist nur, dass er durch seine Volksetymologie die 


für den Feind unsichtbar machen kann (vgl. Haas 1994, 259, 363-64; Klinger 1996, 676, Anm. 187): 
im Falle dieser Herleitung bleiben aber die Unterschiede in Funktion, die d-s-Schwankung sowie die 
geographische und chronologische Entfernung unerklärt. Entgegen Beekes 2004, 466, 467 beweist das 
angebliche -z/-Suffix den anatolischen Ursprung nicht, weil es auch thrakisch und tyrrhenisch sein 
kann (s. oben Anm. 56). Seine Analogie, Kadmos : Kasmilos = Hasammiu : HaSammilu existiert nicht, 
weil Hasammiu eine phonologisch regelmäßige Nebenform von Hagammilu darstellt, vgl. schon 
Girbal 2001, 292-94, ausführlich s. jetzt Simon 2012, 106-07 (die andere anatolische Herleitung 
[*Hatti-uman-ili ‚der Hethitische‘, Riemschneider 1956, 21, Anm. 14] ist phonologisch ad hoc, vgl. 
noch die auch oben genannten allgemeinen Einwände). 

6&2 Z. B. Fredrich 1908, 99-100, 110; 1914, 1106; Hemberg 1950, 39; Fauth 1979, 37; Graf 
1999, 126; Ozbek 2004; 2006—07; 2008; vgl. auch Laumonier 1958, 711; Ficuciello 2010, 48. 

63 Ruhl 2013, 310. 
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tatsächlich existierende etymologische Verwandtschaft zwischen den beiden Namen 
(s. sofort) zufällig erraten hat (laut Schürr scheint Stephan von Byzanz den 
Namen als ‚Imbrier‘ verstanden zu haben‘). Es handelt sich also um eine karische 
Gottheit, nicht um eine imbrische.9? 

Dennoch soll hier kurz die etymologische Seite erórtert werden. Das Handbuch 
des Karischen erklärt beide Namensvarianten als vollkommen karisch, und zwar als 
eine Ableitung aus dem oben zitierten luwischen Nomen immarali- ‚Feld‘. Adiego 
erörtert die Details nicht, aber falls der Name Imbrasos lautete, dann handelt es sich 
um ein Possessivadjektiv (Zmmarasia/;i-).? Dies ist eine gewöhnliche anatolische 
Epiklese in der Hethiterzeit und wäre aus religionshistorischer Sicht besonders inte- 
ressant, weil gerade diese Epiklese der Beiname von Kuruntiya, der auch in Arzawa 
populären Schutzgottheit, war.°® Trifft diese Analyse zu, würde sie das Weiterleben 
einer arzawäischen Gottheit in Karien zeigen.” 

Falls es Imbramos lautete, ist die morphologische Analyse (und daher die Angabe 
der Bedeutung) nicht so einfach. Auf -mos und -mis auslautende anatolische und 
karische Namen, zu denen Imbramos schón passt, sind sehr háufig. Man móchte 
diese Namen mit dem luwischen Partizip -mma/r erklären, aber es steht im Vor- 
derglied nur sehr selten ein Verb.” Auch ein Verb *imra- ist unbekannt. Rein 
theoretisch könnten die -mos-Namen die häufigen komponierten Namen mit 
muwa- ‚Kraft‘ im Hinterglied wiederspiegeln (so in diesem Fall Carruba: */mma- 
ra-muwa- forza, seme della steppa o sim.””'), doch treten hier phonologische Pro- 
bleme auf, weil diese Namen nur als -moas, -myas, -myes, -mys, und -mös erscheinen, 
aber nie als ae, "7 Obwohl also die Bildung ungeklärt bleibt, stehen die Wurzel- 
etymologie aus zm(ma)ra/i- ‚Feld‘ und der karische Charakter außer Zweifel. 

Schließlich ist es im Falle der auch in Attika gut belegten ithyphallischen Gott- 
heit, Orthanes (auf Imbros ist er aus /G XII.8, 52 bekannt) leider unklar, ob sein 


64 Schürr 1991-93, 164. 

99 Die neueren Übersichten der karischen Religion (Popko 1995, 177-80; Rutherford 2006) 
lassen Imbras/mos außer Acht, zu der Meinung von Laumonier 1958 s. oben. 

66 Adiego 2007, 335. 

87 Laut Schürr 1991-93, 165 wird diese Form von Eustathios von dem bei Stephan von Byzanz 
vorausgehenden samischen /mbrasos inspiriert sein, ein Schreibfehler also. Dagegen spricht aber ihre 
Anwesenheit in den Scholia vetera in Theogoniam. 

68 Vgl. Hawkins 2004. 

© Das Weiterleben von (einer Form von) Kuruntiya in Apollon Didymeus hat Herda 2009, 
96—97 bewiesen. 

7? Adiego 2007, 343. 

71 Carruba 1980, 281. 

72 Houwink ten Cate 1961, 161—69, bes. 167; Starke 1997, 458. 
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Kult von den einwandernden Griechen mitgebracht wurde, oder umgekehrt von 
Imbros nach Attika gekommen ist” — der Name ist jedenfalls eine regelmäßige, 
semantisch durchsichtige Bildung.” 


Fazit 
Welche Folgerungen kónnen aus diesen Erórterungen gezogen werden? Wie bereits 
in der Einleitung erwähnt, reichen die Quellen noch nicht aus, eine ausführliche 
Geschichte zu schreiben. Dementsprechend kann man nur angeben, welche Spra- 
che(n) ungeführ in welchen Perioden der Insel gesprochen wurden. Über die Eth- 
nogenese und die Identität(en) der Bevélkerung(en) und die Rolle ihrer Sprache(n) 
in diesen Verhältnissen, die auch in quellenreichen Fällen hôchst kompliziert sein 
konnen, kann man hier mangels einschlägiger Quellen derzeit praktisch nichts 
sagen. Diese Überlegungen führen also zu den folgenden vier theoretischen Móg- 
lichkeiten für eine vorgriechische Geschichte der Insel: entweder waren die Tyrrhe- 
ner die ersten namentlich bekannten Bewohner, denen später luwide (1) oder kari- 
sche Sprecher (2) folgten, oder eine luwide Gruppe (3), bzw. die Karer (4), denen 
spáter die Tyrrhener folgten. Das Szenario Nr. 2 (Tyrrhener, dann Karer) kann man 
mit großer Wahrscheinlichkeit ausschließen, weil die Karer zu spät in der Nordägäis 
erscheinen (s. oben). Das gleiche gilt für das Szenario Nr. 4 (Karer, dann Tyrrhe- 
ner), weil die Tyrrhener noch später als die Karer eingewandert sein müssten. Zur 
Wahl zwischen den Möglichkeiten Nr. 1 (Tyrrhener, dann Luwider) und Nr. 3 
(Luwider, dann Tyrrhener) muss zuerst die geographische Herkunft der etruski- 
schen Sprache erklärt werden. Wie oben ausführlich diskutiert wird, erklärt m. E. 
zurzeit die These von Oettinger und Eichner am besten die Daten und dementspre- 
chend würde Nr. 3 treffen: der nicht-tyrrhenische vorgriechische Name der Insel 
zeigt eindeutig, dass die Tyrrhener zumindest nach Imbros eingewandert sein 
mussten. 

So oder so ist es klar, dass man statt der oberhummerschen ‚tyrsenischen Pelas- 
ger‘, der fredrichschen Abfolge von Karern, Thrakern(-Phrygern) und (nach 700) 
Tyrrhenern und der ‚Pelasger oder Tyrrhener‘ der Handbücher mit einer luwiden 


Sprache (aus der der Name der Insel stammt) und Tyrrhenern rechnen muss. 


73 Vgl. jüngst Parker 1994, 345-46; Ruhl 2013, 321-22. 

74 Die gerade auf Imbros und auch andernorts belegte Form, Orthannes hilft leider nicht weiter, 
weil solche gelegentlichen Doppelformen im Falle dieser Bildung bekannt sind (Bechtel 1917, 39-41; 
vgl. noch Herter 1926, 22-23). 

7^ Wenn man in Ilissos doch einen lokalen Namen sehen möchte (wobei ich einen lokalen 
Ursprung für unwahrscheinlich halte), muss man auch eine vorluwide, zurzeit unbestimmbare Sprache 
annehmen. 
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M. E. waren also die ersten identifizierbaren Bewohner von Imbros Luwider, denen 
nach 1200 Tyrrhener folgten. Die ankommenden Griechen waren demnach auf 
eine luwide-tyrrhenische Mischbevölkerung gestoßen, wobei es allerdings unklar ist, 
welche Teile dieser Bevölkerungen die Ankunft der Griechen eventuell erlebt haben. 
Da Imbros für die griechischen Autoren eine tyrrhenische Insel war, kann man 
annehmen, dass die ankommenden Tyrrhener die lokale, luwide Bevölkerung assi- 
miliert haben und zur griechischen Zeit bereits nur noch Tyrrhener die Insel 
bewohnt haben, die laut den antiken Quellen zumindest das Ende des 6. Jh. mit- 
erlebt haben.” 
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Abstract 

Assyrian literary sources from the reign of Sargon II frequently refer to King Mità of Muëki. 
Mita has been identified as King Midas of Phrygia, due to evidence suggesting these kings 
reigned at the same time, in the same geographical region. While the Mita/Midas identifica- 
tion is widely accepted, conflicting evidence about the locations of Muëki and Phrygia has 
precluded a conclusive understanding of the link between the two kingdoms. Evidence for 
the locations of Muski and Phrygia will here be reconsidered and a new interpretation of 
the connection between the kingdoms during the late 8th century BC is offered. 


Introduction 

The identification of Mità of Muëki and Midas of Phrygia is of great significance 
for Phrygian studies. It allows the Assyrian evidence for Mitá's political activities in 
south-east Anatolia to provide much needed historical information about Midas 
reign. Chronological and geographical considerations are central here: did Mitá and 
Midas rule at the same time, and were Muski and Phrygia located in the same ter- 
ritory? The first question can be answered affirmatively and will not be the focus 
of this article.! However, uncertainties remain regarding the geographical extent of 
Muski and Phrygia, which have cast doubt on the identification of these kingdoms. 
This article will revisit evidence for the locations of Phrygia and Muski during the 


* This article forms part of my PhD thesis. I would like to thank Gocha Tsetskhladze for his 
dedicated, generous and patient supervision. I would also like to express my appreciation to Hyun Jin 
Kim for his stimulating discussions, and to the three anonymous referees of AWE for their detailed 
and informative comments. Any remaining errors are, of course, my own. 

! Assyrian literary sources demonstrate that Mita had a minimum reign of 718-709 BC (collected 
and discussed in Grace forthcoming). These dates are reasonably compatible with Herodotus' informa- 
tion (1. 14. 1-2), that Midas ruled before Gyges ascended the Lydian throne in 680 BC. Furthermore, 
evidence from the Neo-Hittite kingdom of Tyana suggests that both Mita and Midas simultaneously 
had diplomatic links with king Warpalawas who ruled ca. 738-709 BC (for discussion, see Fiedler 
2005; van Dongen 2014, 702-03; also see below). Other somewhat inconsistent information about 
when Midas ruled is provided by later ancient authors. This information has been the focus of a study 
by Berndt-Ersóz (2008). While she interprets the inconsistencies as indicating that multiple kings 
named Midas ruled Phrygia, they may also be the result of a lengthy process of adaptation and extra- 
polation of Herodotus' pre-680 BC date for Midas. 
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8th century BC when Mita/Midas reigned. An attempt will be made to reconcile 
this evidence with the quite different locations reported for the kingdoms prior to 
the 8th century BC. Finally, a new proposal for the link between the Phrygian and 
Muski kingdoms will be offered. 


The Location of Phrygia during the 8th Century BC 

At the time of Midas' reign during the late 8th century BC, the Phrygian heartland 
was located in western Anatolia, extending between Eskisehir in the north, Gordion 
in the east, Afyonkarahisar in the south and Kütahya in the west.? Beyond this 
heartland region, the extent of the Phrygian kingdom is unclear.? Some 8th-century 
BC Phrygian archaeological material has appeared as far as Daskyleion to the north- 
west, Bogazköy to the north-east, Konya to the south-east and at several sites to the 
east including Kaman Kalehöyük, Alacahöyük, Alişar Höyük and Cadir Hóyük.^ 
It should not be assumed, however, that the spread of Phrygian material culture 
is representative of Phrygian political borders.’ This is demonstrated by the Phry- 
gian material discovered in the kingdom of Tyana.° This includes an Old Phrygian 
inscription mentioning Midas’ name found at Kemerhisar, near Nigde, and 


? Sivas 2012, 112; Berndt-Ersóz 2006, 1; Mellink 1981, 96. The delineation of the Phrygian 
heartland derives in part from the large number of Phrygian rock cut monuments found in this area. 
Berndt-Ersóz (2006, 1-3) has pointed out, however, that ‘no survey with the focus on Phrygian rock- 
cut monuments has been conducted outside the Highlands’. It is therefore possible that the Phrygian 
heartland extended further than is commonly thought. Also see van Dongen 2014, 698. 

? Genz 2011, 361; Kealhofer et al. 2009, 277; Grave et al. 2012, 379; Berndt-Ersöz 2006, xx-xxi; 
Sivas 2007, 11; Wittke 2014, 752. 

^ Discussion and description of this evidence are here listed by site. For Bogazköy, see Gates 1996, 
297; Anderson 2012, 184; Mellink 1981, 96; 1991, 630; 1993, 293-98; Berndt-Ersöz 2006, 2; Sams 
1994, xxix-xxx; 1995, 1157. For Konya, see Sivas 2007, 11. For Kaman Kalehóyük, see Anderson 
2012, 184; Gates 1996, 297; Summers 1994, 241—44. For Daskyleion, see Roller 2011, 562; Berndt- 
Ersöz 2006, 1-2; Vassileva 2005a, 230. For Alisar Hóyük, see Bryce 2009, 30; von der Osten 1933, 
9-10; Sams 1994, xxix. For Alacahöyük, see Sams 1994, xxx. A Phrygian cult monument has also 
been found at Karahisar, just north of Alacahöyük (Berndt-Ersóz 2006, 2; Sams 1994, xxx). For Gadir 
Höyük, see Gorny et al. 2000, 158; Gorny 2003-04, 19, 23. Note that while the common grey pot- 
tery typical of Middle Phrygian Gordion has also been found at most of these sites, due to its distribu- 
tion beyond Phrygian territory, this pottery cannot be deemed specifically Phrygian, but rather ‘inner- 
west Anatolian’ (Bahar 1999, 1; Tsetskhladze 2012, 236; Vassileva 2005a, 231—32). It is also necessary 
to mention the site of Kerkenes Dağ, as it was a large Phrygian centre. However, it is believed Kerkenes 
(later possibly Pteria) was established no earlier than the mid-7th century BC and hence the city can- 
not have been included in Midas’ kingdom (Summers and Summers 2012a, 26; 2012b, 162-63; 
Wittke 2014). 

5 Summers 1994, 241; Mellink 1993, 293-94; Berndt-Ersöz 2006, xx-xxi. 

6 Summers 1994, 241; Fiedler 2005, 392; Mellink 1979. 
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Phrygian artefacts dating to the 8th century BC found in the Kaynarca tumulus.” 
Also, king Warpalawas of Tyana is depicted wearing a Phrygian belt and fibula on 
the Zvris 1 relief at Nigde.° If Phrygian political borders did extend some distance 
beyond the heartland region, these borders are likely to have shifted as a conse- 
quence of small political changes.? 


The Location of Muski during the 8th Century BC 

Assyrian and Urartian literary sources provide information about the location of 
Muski during the late 8th century BC. The Assyrian sources, which comprise sev- 
eral inscriptions and a letter of Sargon II (721—705 BC), provide four pointers as 
to the location of Muski. 


1. Muëki marked an Assyrian frontier. 
In Sargon's Great Summary Inscription, Assyria is described as extending 'as far as 
the border of Egypt and the land of the Muski'.'? 


2. Muski bordered Tabal. 

In the Clay Cylinder Inscription, Sargon is recorded as having conquered various 
kingdoms including Tabal ‘up to the land of Muski".!! During Sargon's reign, Tabal 
was the Assyrian administrative title for a cluster of small Neo-Hittite kingdoms 
positioned east of the Phrygian heartland, extending from modern Eregli in the 
south, to Aksaray in the north.!? 


7 Fora translation of the inscription, see Orel 1997, 310, T-02b; Brixhe and Lejeune 1984, 260, 
264—66, T-02b. For the Kaynarca tumulus, see Akkaya 1991, 25-27, pls. 1-3; Crespin 1999, 69; 
Fiedler 2005, 391-92. 

8 For the Zrris 1 relief, see Hawkins 2000b, 516-18; Berges 1998, 185-86, tafel 9. Phrygian 
artefacts found in the Bayindir tumulus, near Elmali in southern Anatolia, also provide evidence of 
Phrygian material culture beyond the borders of the kingdom (Muscarella 2012, 109; Mellink 1991, 
625; 1993, 298; Varinlioglu 1992, 10-20). 

? Also, the connection between the ‘greater-Phrygian’ region and the Phrygian heartland is 
unknown, as the nature and frequency of inter-regional Phrygian interaction has not been studied in 
detail. See Grave et al. 2012; van Dongen 2010, 231; Mellink 1993, 293-98; Wittke 2014, 
752—54. 

10 Luckenbill 1927, 26, no. 54. See also Threshold Inscription 5 (Luckenbill 1927, 48, no. 96; 
Fuchs 1994, 362, lines 14-16) and the Summary Inscription from Room 14 (Luckenbill 1927, 41, 
no. 82; Fuchs 1994, 309, line 22). 

11 Luckenbill 1927, 61, no. 118; Fuchs 1994, 290, lines 14-15. 

12 Aro 1998, 131-44; Hawkins and Postgate 1988, 38; Hawkins 2000b, 425; Melville 2010, 87; 
Parpola and Porter 2001, 1—2; D'Alfonso 2012, 186. 
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3. Muski and the Assyrian province of Que were located on different sides of Tabal. 
In his letter (ND 2759) to the governor of Que, Assur-sarru-usur, Sargon wrote 
(line 48): ‘what can all the kings of Tabal do henceforth? You will press them from 
this side and the Phrygian from that side so that (in no time) you will "snap your 
belt” on them.'? The province of Que (later Plain Cilicia), centring on modern 
Adana, was north of the Mediterranean Sea and south of Tabal.!^ 


4. Muski neighboured the land of Kammanu. 

In the Annals, it is recorded that after Sargon annexed the land of Kammanu in 712 
BC, he built ‘ten strong fortresses...around it’, three of which were ‘on the border 
of the land of Muski'.?^ The land of Kammanu, with its capital city at Melid 
(Malatya), was bordered by the River Euphrates in the east and by Tabal in the 
west. Ip 


Using these four points, one borderline of the kingdom of Muski can be drawn 
from the north-west of Kammanu, westwards across the northern border of the 
kingdom of Bit-Buruta$ to the north-west and west of Tabal." Muški would 
accordingly have marked an Assyrian frontier and been positioned on a different 
side of Tabal to Que. Also, in all other directions, Kammanu and Tabal were 
bordered by different regions according to Neo-Assyrian geography during Sargon's 
reign.'® It has been suggested that Muški was instead located south of Kammanu 


13 Parpola 1987, 6, lines 46-48. Parpola has here translated Muški as Phrygian. Note, however, 
that neither the name Phrygia, nor the ethnonym Phrygian, appear in Assyrian texts. 

^ Hawkins 2000a, 41—44; Lanfranchi 2007, 149. 

15 Luckenbill 1927, 12, nos. 26-27; Fuchs 1994, 125-28, line 218. 

16 Hawkins 1993, 35; 1995, 88; 2000a, 285. 

17 Wittke 2004, 177, 292-93; Korte 1904, 18. A map showing the proposed location of Muški 
can be found in Wittke 2010. The kingdom of Bît-Burutaë was located north of Tabal in the Kayseri 
plain. How far north-west of Melid the Muski border lay cannot be precisely determined. If modern 
Gürün marks the location of the city in Kammanu called Til-Garimmu, the Muski-Kammanu border 
must have been at least 150 km north-west of Melid. For the location of Til-Garimmu at Gürün, see 
Parpola 1987, fold out map; Hawkins 2000a, 285. For another possible location of Til-Garimmu, 
east of Tabal near Elbistan, see Hawkins 1995, 90; 2000a, 285, n. 45. 

18 Kammanu was bordered by Kaska, Urartu, Bit-Zamani (Amidi), Kummuh, Gurgum, Tabal 
and Bit-Burutas. Information about the locations and political history of these territories during the 
late 8th century BC can be found as follows. For Kaska, see Bryce 2009, 374—75. For Urartu, see 
Ceylan 2005, 23—24. For Bit-Zamani, see Bryce 2009, 131; Radner 2006b, 286. For Kummuh, 
see Hawkins 1995, 92-94; Bryce 2012, 110-17. For Gurgum, see Bryce 2012, 127-28; Hawkins 
1995, 92; 2000a, 249. For Tabal, see point 2 above. In 712 BC, Sargon also built two fortresses on 
the border of Kammanu and an unknown territory (the name of which is damaged) (Luckenbill 1927, 
12, no. 27; Fuchs 1994, 128, line 219). These fortresses may have been in the west, since at least some 
of the Tabalian kingdoms were still independent in 712 BC, and even in 709 BC, as observed by 
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in the regions of modern Gaziantep and Adiyaman, west of the Euphrates.'? How- 
ever, in this case Muski would overlap with the Assyrian client kingdoms of Gurgum 
and Kummuh.?? 

The possibility that Muski was north-west of both Tabal and Kammanu during 
the late 8th century BC is complemented by information of a slightly later date 
provided in an inscription of the Urartian king Rusa, son of Argishti (685—645 
BC).?! Versions of this inscription have been found at six Urartian sites; informa- 
tion about Muski is only preserved in those from Kef Kalesi (Adilcevaz) and from 
Ayanis.” These two versions list ‘enemy lands’, including Muski, from which men, 
women and cattle were deported to assist with Rusa's building programme.” It is 
recorded in the Kef Kalesi inscription that deportees were taken ‘from Tablani, from 
Qainaru, from Muški, from Hate, from Halitu’.”* The location of Qainaru is 
unknown, as is the location of Halen 27 Tablani is Tabal and Hate has been identi- 
fied as Melid.”° The association between Meld, Tabal and Muški in this inscription 
may be geographical, since it is likely that deportees were taken from these regions 
as the result of a single military campaign.” 


Sargon in letter ND 2759 (Parpola 1987, 6, line 43). Tabal was bordered by Bît-Burutaÿ, Kammanu, 
Gurgum and Que. 

 Rollig 1997, 494; Salvini 2010, 94. 

20 Wittke (2004, 154-55) has also pointed out that archaeological evidence demonstrates the 
Gaziantep and Adiyaman region was part of the Neo-Hittite cultural sphere. 

?! Erdem and Batmaz 2008, 70; Zimansky 2010, 116. This king is best known as Rusa II. How- 
ever, questions have recently been raised over how many kings named Rusa ruled Urartu. See Roaf 
2012, 205-06. 

2 Kroll et al. 2012, 19; Çilingiroğlu and Salvini 2001, 18-19. 

"7 Kroll et al. 2012, 19, 27; Zimansky 2012, 107. Laminger-Pascher used this Urartian reference 
to the Muški to argue against the identification of Muški and Phrygia. Based on the old date of 700 
BC for the Destruction Level at Gordion, she argued (1989, 24) that it would be surprising that Rusa 
campaigned against Muski/Phrygia and deported civilians not long after the destruction of the king- 
dom. However, the Destruction Level is now dated ca. 800 BC (DeVries er al. 2003; DeVries 2008, 
31; Sams 2011, 62). 

4 "This inscription was published by Kénig (1957, 158—59, no. 128). For the English translation 
of the passage quoted here, see Cilingiroglu and Salvini 2001, 19-20. 

235 On the unknown location of Qainaru, see Stone and Zimansky 2003, 214. It has been sug- 
gested that Halitu should be identified with the land of the Halizones people who feature in Homer’s 
Iliad (2. 856 and 5. 38-42) (Cilingiroglu and Salvini 2001, 20). However, where the Halizones lived 
is unknown. For discussion, see Bryce 2006, 139; Tsetskhladze 2005, 213; Dan 2012-13, 33, 40. 

26 For the identification of Hate as Melid, see Kroll er al. 2012, 1. While Hate was previously 
thought to correspond with the Hittite territory of Hatti (Mellaart 1978, 78; Kónig 1957, 158, n. 13), 
this is no longer thought tenable. For the identification of Tablani as Tabal, see Zimansky 2012, 107, 
n. 13; Kroll et al. 2012, 19; Çilingiroğlu and Salvini 2001, 20. 

7/ Zimansky 2010, 115. While no such campaign is mentioned in the inscription this is not 
surprising, as Rusa's inscriptions do not discuss military conflict. Nevertheless, it is highly unlikely 
that no military conflict occurred during his reign (see Gilingiroglu 2002, 483-88). The proximity of 
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In the Ayanis inscription, deportees are listed as being taken ‘from Aššur, from 
Targuni, from Etiuni, from Tablani, from Qainaru, from Muëki, from Hate, 
from Halitu, from Siluqu(ni)'.?* The locations of Assur, Targuni, Etiuni and 
Siluquni are additional to those included in the Kef Kalesi inscription. Assur is 
Assyria to the south of Lake Van.?? Stone and Zimansky have described Etiuni as 
‘a general term for areas north of Urartu...stretching to the Kura valley'.?? Siluquni 
was located south of Lake Sevan in eastern Armenia, while Targuni has not been 
identified?! The addition of these regions to the south, north and north-east of 
Urartu does not undermine the possible geographic association between the western 
territories of Muski, Tabal and Melid. Instead, these regions may have been included 
in the Ayanis inscription because deportees were taken from them during later 
campaigns. In fact, it has been tentatively suggested that the Ayanis fortress was 
built later than the Kef Kalesi/Adilcevaz fortress on account of the inclusion of these 
extra regions.?? 

To summarise, during the 8th century BC, one border of Muski extended from 
the north-west of Kammanu to the north-west and west of Tabal. This border was 
east of the Phrygian heartland. Since Phrygian cultural and, possibly, political influ- 
ence extended beyond the heartland region to the east, and given that the extent of 
Muški territory to the west is unknown, it is likely that the kingdoms partially 
overlapped, or even directly corresponded. The evidence for the geographical loca- 
tions of Phrygia and Muëki during the late 8th century BC therefore supports an 
identification of the two kingdoms at this time.? However, doubt is cast on this 


Muski and Tabal may also be reflected in the association between the Moschi and Tibareni people in 
Herodotus! Histories (3. 94. 2 and 7. 78. 1). The Moschi and Tibareni have, at times, been identified 
with the Muëki and Tabalians (see Kuhrt 1995, 529, nn. 53-54; Cassola 1997, 141; Mellink 1965, 
319—20). It is also possible, however, that these peoples instead lived on the eastern coast of the Black 
Sea (Róllig 1997, 495; Mellink 1988, 215). 

28 This inscription has been translated by Salvini (2001, 253—61). See also Çilingiroğlu and Salvini 
2001, 19-20; Zimansky 2010, 115; Çilingiroğlu 2010, 347. 

2 Zimansky (2010, 111) proposed that Aššur here refers to ‘border regions’ between Urartu 
and Assyria. Cilingiroglu (2002, 485) has suggested these Assyrian deportees may have been taken 
from Subria following the Urartian victory over the region in 673/72 BC. For more information about 
Subria, which formed a buffer zone between Urartu in the north and Assyria in the south, see Radner 
2011, 743; 2012a, 260—64. 

30 Stone and Zimansky 2003, 214. See also Çilingiroğlu 2002, 484. 

?! Stone and Zimansky 2003, 214. 

9 Çilingiroğlu and Salvini 2001, 20, 23; Çilingiroğlu 2002, 485; Erdem and Batmaz 2008, 72; 
Zimansky 2005, 236 and n. 4. Also, more deities are listed in the Ayanis inscription than in other 
versions of the inscription, such as that at Kamir Blur (Cilingiroglu and Salvini 2001, 20, n. 36). 

33 Due to the evidence for the geographical locations of Muški and Phrygia, the identification of 
the kingdoms was first proposed in the 19th century by Winckler (1898, 136; 1900, 283-85) and 
also by Rawlinson (1862, 131, n. 6; 1881, 69—70). Scholars who have subsequently accepted this 
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possibility by literary evidence suggesting that, prior to the 8th century BC, the 
Muski and Phrygian people were living in entirely different regions. Before drawing 
any conclusions about the identification of Muski and Phrygia, this evidence must 
be discussed. 


The Location of the Phrygians Prior to the 8th Century BC 
Ancient Greek authors recorded that the Phrygians migrated to Anatolia from the 
Balkan peninsula in the north-west. However, they are not in agreement about 
which region within the Balkan peninsula they migrated from or when this migra- 
tion took place.** Herodotus (7. 73. 1) wrote that the Phrygians were neighbours 
of the Macedonians and were called Briges before migrating to Anatolia. According 
to Strabo (7. 3. 2), the Phrygians were once a Thracian tribe called the Brigians, 
who (12. 8. 4) migrated to Anatolia prior to the Trojan War.?? Strabo also cited 
Xanthus of Lydia (14. 5. 29), however, as claiming that the Phrygians migrated 
from the western side of the Black Sea after the Trojan War. 

Archaeological evidence has been adduced in support of this literary tradition of 
a Phrygian migration from the Balkans. The Bronze to Iron Age transition at Gor- 
dion (Yassihóyük Stratigraphic Sequence Phases 8 (1200 BC) to 7B-A (ca. 1100— 
900 BC)) is marked by changes in material culture.? Parallels have been observed 
between the material culture of Early Iron Age Gordion, as well as Phrygia more 
broadly, and Early Iron Age Thrace (11th-6th centuries BC). Consequently, it 
has been proposed that the Thracian migrants mentioned by Strabo arrived at 
Gordion during the Early Iron Age.?? However, Tsetskhladze's detailed examination 
of these parallels has convincingly demonstrated that they are too general to be 


identification include Vassileva 2006, 15; 2008, 165; van Dongen 2010, 230; 2013, 51; 2014, 699; 
Berndt-Ersóz 2006, xx (although she is more tentative later — see Berndt-Ersóz 2012, 20); DeVries 
2011, 53; McGovern 2000, 22; Sagona and Zimansky 2009, 353. 

34 Tsetskhladze 1999, 473-74; 2005, 212; Roller 2011, 561; Sams 1997, 245. 

?» The descriptions of the Phrygians living by the Sangarius river in Homer's Tiad (at 6. 719, for 
example) also imply that they migrated before the Trojan War (Carrington 1977, 118; Drews 1993, 
15; Kopanias 2015, 213; Roller 2011, 561). 

36 Voigt 1994, 267-68, 277; Tsetskhladze 2000, 166; Roller 2011, 561. 

7 Discussions of these similarities can be found as follows. Pottery: Sams 1988, 9-11; 1994, 
19-28; 1997, 245; Roller 2011, 561; Voigt and Henrickson 2000, 42—46; Mellink 1965, 324; Voigt 
1994, 268, 277; Vassileva 1998, 14; 2005a, 228; Berndt-Ersöz 2012, 24. Writing: Roller 2011, 
560—61; Vassileva 2005b; Petrova 1998, 51. Domestic architecture: Voigt and Henrickson 2000, 
42-46; Voigt 1994, 267-68, 277. Burial customs: Sams 1988, 13; Georgieva 1998, 61-63. Cult 
monuments and cult practice: Vassileva 1995, 265—76; 1998, 14; 2012, 243—50; Fol 1998, 26. For 
the dating of the Early Iron Age in Thrace, see Bozhinova 2012, 51, fig. 2; Theodossiev 2011, 4. 

38 Voigt 1994, 276-77; Sams 1994, 19-22; Mellink 1965, 324; Kossian 1997, 259; Roller 2011, 
561. 
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considered indicative of migration.?? It is not possible to reconsider each of the 
proposed parallels in Thracian and Phrygian culture here. To provide two brief 
examples, consider language, followed by Early Iron Age pottery. 

Thracian and Phrygian are now both considered Indo-European languages. 
A consensus has not yet been reached concerning whether they belong to the same 
Indo-European subgroup or not.f! Some scholars who believe they did belong to 
the same subgroup have considered this further evidence for a Phrygian migration 
from Thrace.? In reality, however, neither language is understood well enough to 
permit definite conclusions; this is particularly true of Thracian. As noted by 
Hock and Joseph, “Thracian is attested much too sparsely to permit successful 
comparative linguistic work.’“4 The link between Phrygian and Thracian is, there- 
fore, a subject for further research. 

Turning to pottery, during Phase 7B at Gordion, the entire ceramic assemblage 
is made up of Early Handmade ware.“ This utilitarian pottery, which is also present 
in Phase 7A, was open fired, is made of coarse fabric, is variable and only occurs in 
a limited number of simple vessel shapes.*° Similar handmade ware has been found 
in Early Iron Age contexts in Thrace." This Thracian pottery is coarse, unbur- 
nished, variable and dark in colour. However, a proper comparison between the 
two wares is precluded by the lack of distinctive features on either, as well as 
the small quantity of pottery found at Gordion.? The appearance of Early Hand- 
made ware at Gordion is more likely linked with the collapse of the Hittite King- 
dom and subsequent disappearance of the Hittite Imperial ceramics common at 


3 Tsetskhladze 2000, 165-71; 2005, 212-13; 2007, 283-304. See also Vassileva 1998, 15; 
2005a, 227—32; Genz 2005, 76; 2011, 359-360; Henrickson 1993, 117; 1994, 108. 

“© Brixhe 2007, 156; 2012, 235; Petrova 1998, 51. 

^! For arguments in favour of a Phrygian-Thracian language group, see Roller 2011, 561; Brixhe 
2006, 141—42; 2007, 157; 2012, 236; Petrova 1998, 51. For arguments against this language group- 
ing, see Crossland 1982, 848; Brixhe 2008, 72; Masson 1991, 669; Polomé 1982, 888. 

? Roller 2011, 561; Brixhe 2006, 141—42; 2012, 236. 

^ Tomić 2004, 2; Joseph 2010, 618; Lindstedt 2014, 171; Mallory 1997, 96; Masson 1991, 
668—69; Polomé 1982, 876. 

“4 Hock and Joseph 2009, 53. 

^ Henrickson 1993, 115; Henrickson and Voigt 1998, 91, 93. 

^6 This pottery is described in detail by Sams (1994, 19-29) who refers to it as ‘Early Handmade’. 
See also Tsetskhladze 2007, 292; Henrickson 1993, 115; 1994, 106-07; Voigt and Henrickson 2000, 
42-43. 

^ Özdoğan 1998, 33; Henrickson 1994, 108; Henrickson and Voigt 1998, 101; Tsetskhladze 
2000, 171; Sams 1994, 20-22; Bankoff et al 1996, 193. 

48 Özdoğan 1998, 33. 

^ Henrickson 1993, 111-12, 115; 1994, 106; Tsetskhladze 2000, 166; Vassileva 2005a, 228. 
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Gordion in the Late Bronze Age.”° Finer buff ware appears at Gordion in Phase 7A, 
which was sometimes wheel-made, was kiln fired, and is more standardised.?! In 
contrast, Early Iron Age Thracian fine ware is handmade, burnished, and ranges in 
colour from black and brown to red and yellow.” This pottery is decorated with 
horn-like knobs, horizontal fluting and cord like impressions; such decorations are 
rare on Gordion pottery.?? 

As discussed by Vassileva and Nikov, similarities can be observed between 
stamped decoration on Phrygian and Thracian pithoi.?* Although stamped decora- 
tion first appears in Gordion after the Iron Age (during the Early Phrygian period 
(900—800 BC)), these similarities are worth mentioning.? One common stamped 
motif at Gordion, and one of the earliest motifs, is the S-spiral.% S stamps also 
appear on Early Iron Age pithoi from Southern Thrace.?7 However, such common- 
alities do not necessarily reflect migration. As concluded by Nikov, the introduction 
of pottery stamping at Gordion likely resulted from a growth in Phrygian wealth 
and a parallel increase in demand for exotica from regions like Thrace. Indeed, 
the commonalities between Thracian and Phrygian material culture more broadly, 
may have resulted from active communication and exchange within what Vassileva 
has termed a “Thracian-Phrygian Cultural Zone'.^? Therefore, Herodotus’ and Stra- 
bo's stories about the Phrygian migration are best interpreted as aetiological myths 
explaining the cultural links between Thrace and Phrygia.9? 


50 For similar suggestions regarding a parallel change from wheelmade to handmade utilitarian 
pottery during the Early Iron Age at the Hittite capital Hattusa (Boğazköy), see Genz 2005. See also 
Henrickson 1994, 106; Summers 2009, 657. For Hittite Imperial ceramics at Gordion, see Gunter 
1991, 28; Henrickson 1993, 98-109; 2002, 125-29; Glatz 2009, 138; Genz 2005, 76. 

?! Henrickson and Voigt 1998, 95; Henrickson 1993, 118-22. 

52 Özdoğan 1998, 35; 2011, 673. 

53 Sams 1994, 20; Vassileva 2005a, 228. 

54 Vassileva 2005a, 228; Nikov 2002. 

55 Sams 1994, 123; Nikov 2002, 38. 

56 Sams 1994, 123, 131; Vassileva 2005a, 228-30. 

Nikov 2002, 19-20. For detailed comparison between the Gordion and Thracian stamps, see 
Nikov 2002, 35-38; Vassileva 2005a, 229. 

58 Nikov 2002, 42. 

5 Vassileva 1998, 15-16; 2005a, 230, 232; Tsetskhladze 1999, 471; 2007, 294; Sams 1997, 245. 
The Propontis was a key area for Phrygian—Thracian interaction. Important sites include Phrygian 
Daskyleion and the Thracian site of Heraion Teichos near modern Tekirdag (Tsetskhladze 2007, 
294—95; Mihailov 1991, 591, 604—05). 

60 For discussion of this possibility and similar ideas, see Carrington 1977, 122; Drews 1993, 
11-12. It seems likely that Strabo inherited this myth, perhaps indirectly, from Herodotus. 
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The Location of the Muski Prior to the 8th Century BC 

Between the 12th and 9th centuries BC, Assyrian texts describe the Muski as living 
in various locations around the Kashiyari Mountains (modern Tür ‘Abdin). Firstly, 
a receipt for oil from the reign of Ninurta-apil-Ekur (1191-1179 BC) mentions an 
Assyrian defeat of the Muski at the city of Quba in the kingdom of Hanigalbat, 
which extended between the Kashiyari Mountains in the east and the Euphrates in 
the west.°! Not long later, during the reign of Tiglath-pileser I (1114-1076 BC), 


the Muski are described as having lived for 50 years in the lands of Alzu and Puru- 


lumzu, to the north of the Kashiyari Mountains and south of the Murat river.? 


They had just seized the land of Kadmuhu, west of the River Tigris and east of the 
Kashiyari Mountains.° As Kadmuhu was Assyrian territory, Tiglath-pileser I crossed 
the Kashiyari Mountains and attacked the Muški and their five kings in 1114 BC. 
Over 200 years later, the Assyrian king Tukulti-ninurta II (891—884 BC) conducted 
a raid against the Muški at the city of Piru in his sixth campaign. One of the cities 
en route to Muski territory was Nasibina (modern Nusaybin), located in the south- 
ern foothills of the Kashiyari Mountains, in the upper reaches of the Habur river 
(on the Gaÿÿag river). Finally, Tukulti-ninurta's successor, ARurnasirpal (883— 
859 BC) claimed in his Annals, to have received tribute from Kadmuhu and Muski 
after crossing the Tigris (from east to west) during the first year of his reign. 

It is important to note that the description of the Muëki seizing the land of 
Kadmuhu during the reign of Tighlath-pileser I is more suggestive of a shift, rather 
than an expansion, of Muëki territory to the south-east. It is recorded that the 


6! This receipt has been published by Freydank 1982, 22: 1-2. For an English translation, see 
Harrak 1989, 206, no. 5. Although this receipt has occasionally been dated to the reign of 
Tiglath-pileser I (Harrak 1989, 206; Wittke 2004, 35), Radner (2006a, 147) has demonstrated that 
this is not correct. This receipt has the Vorderasiatische Tablet (VAT) number 18901. For the location 
of Hanigalbat, see Bryce 2009, 288; Miller 2012, 360, n. 24. 

6 See Tiglath-pileser's Prism Inscription (Luckenbill 1926, 74, no. 221). For the locations of Alzu 
and Purulumzu, see Bryce 2009, 34, 556; Radner 2006b, 284; Wittke 2004, 83-88. 

93 Luckenbill 1926, 74, no. 221. For the location of Kadmuhu, see Bryce 2009, 359-60; Radner 
2006b, 284; Brown 2013, 107, n. 16. 

64 The Prism Inscription (Luckenbill 1926, 74, no. 221). For discussion, see Bryce 2009, 360; 
2012, 199. 

6 This raid is described in Tukulti-ninurta Ils Annals (Luckenbill 1926, 132, no. 413). 

96 Bryce 2009, 513; Parpola 1987, see fold out map; Parpola and Porter 2001, map 27; Radner 
2006b, 300. 

67 Luckenbill 1926, 144, no. 442. Haider (2007, 84) has written that ‘the Assyrian Annals from 
the middle of the 12th to the late 8th century BC report a gradual advance of the Muski from the 
upper reaches of the Tigris (Murat Su) south-westwards to Cappadocia and Que’. However, up until 
the mid-9th century BC there is no evidence for the Muski moving to the south-west. In fact, as 
demonstrated, the Assyrian sources instead describe a movement from Alzu and Purulumzu south- 
eastwards to Kadmuhu. See also D'Alfonso 2012, 174. 
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Muski ‘had held the land' of Alzu and Purulumzu for ‘fifty years’ when they ‘came 
down and seized’ Kadmuhu.% Furthermore, the subsequent references to the Muški 
describe them as located south and east of the Kashiyari Mountains, not to the 
north or west. As noted by Radner, this calls into question the proposal made by 
Wittke, that the Muski were primarily based in the modern Elazig province (incor- 
porating ancient Alzu and Purulumzu), where a Muski/Alzu kingdom was formed.” 

The Muški have not been identified in the archaeological record of the Kashiyari 
Mountains region.” This is not surprising, given the multiplicity of locations in 
which they are recorded as living and the absence of recurring references to specific 
Muski cities and kings in the Assyrian texts. It has been suggested that they can be 
linked with grooved or corrugated pottery, distinguished by horizontal ridges on 
the upper half of vessels, which appeared in Elazig at the beginning of the Early 
Iron Age."! However, this pottery is difficult to date and is present well beyond the 
area the Assyrian texts describe as being inhabited by the Muski.? Due to its wide 
distribution, this grooved pottery cannot be linked with a single ethnic group such 
as the Muski; excavations have demonstrated that it was instead used (with regional 
variations) by numerous semi-nomadic pastoral communities.” 

Hence, according to literary evidence alone, the Muski were located in two 
regions: in and around the Kashiyari Mountains until the reign of Assurnasirpal, 
and in west-central Anatolia during the reign of Sargon. This suggests that either 
there was one group of Muski which moved, ez masse or in part, or there were two 
different regions called Muëki. Both possibilities, which have implications for 
whether the kingdoms of Muski and Phrygia can be identified during the 8th cen- 
tury BC, will now be explored. 


68 Prism Inscription (Luckenbill 1926, 74, no. 221). 

© Radner 2006a, 148; Wittke 2004, 175-76, 182. 

70 For discussion of the fact that nothing is known about Muški material culture, see Wittke 2004, 
177; Börker-Klähn 1997, 253; Genz 2011, 331; Summers 1994, 245—46; Fiedler 2005, 397. 

7! Burney 1980, 166; Sevin 1991, 96-97; Wittke 2004, 176. Recall that the Prism Inscription of 
Tiglath-pileser I described the Muski as having lived in Alzu and Purulumzu for only 50 years prior 
to 1114 BC. 

72 See Sevin 1991, 96; Erdem 2012, 113, 119; Roaf and Schachner 2005, 119-21; Köroğlu 2003, 
231-35. 

73 Summers 1994, 247; Senyurt 2005, 336; Kossian 1997, 260-61; Radner 2006a, 148, n. 15; 
Roaf and Schachner 2005, 120; Güneri 2002, 73; Erdem 2012, 120; Parker 2001, 174; 2003, 
529—30. For discussion of the regional variations in grooved pottery and the reasons for these varia- 
tions, see Summers 1994, 246; Erdem 2012, 114-16; Parker 2003, 529. Note that Sevin (1991, 97) 
proposed that the Muski could be linked with the grooved ceramics insofar as Muski may not have 
been the name of an ethnic group, but rather a broad title for multiple people groups. This possibility 
will be discussed below. 
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Did the Muski Move? 
Scholars have explained the two locations of the Muski by suggesting that they 


migrated from north Mesopotamia to central Anatolia between the reigns of 


1.74 


ASurnasirpal and Sargon II./* Wittke proposed that this migration occurred because 


the Muski were trying to avoid being victims of Urartian expansion.” Once in Ana- 
tolia, it has been proposed that the Muški settled east of the Phrygian heartland and 
were subsequently incorporated into a combined Muski/Phrygian kingdom by Midas 
or his predecessor." According to this suggestion, the Phrygians and the Muski were 
two different ethnic groups, occupying the same political territory during the 8th cen- 
tury BC. This territory was called Muski, instead of Phrygia, by the Assyrians and 
Urartians, simply because they were on the Muski side of the kingdom. 

Migration is not the only way in which the Muëki could have moved from 
north Mesopotamia to central Anatolia. Some overlooked evidence suggests they 
were instead forcibly deported.? Following his attack on Muški in 1114 BC, 
Tiglath-pileser claimed to have deported 6000 Muëki soldiers: 


74 Mellink 1965, 319; Wittke 2004, 129, 292-93; Beckman 2012, 166; Sevin 1991, 97. 

75 Wittke 2004, 292. However, as observed by Radner (20062, 148), this reason is based on her 
location of Muski/Alzu in the Elazig region. 

76 This was first suggested by Mellink 1965, 319-20; 1991, 622-23. Her ideas have been accepted 
by Bryce 2009, li, 558, 685; 1998, 388-89; 2012, 40; Cassola 1997, 139-41; Simpson 2012, 149; 
Roller 1983, 300-01; Róllig 1997, 494-95; Özkaya 1995, 12-13; Kopanias forthcoming, 7; Sevin 
1991, 97; Wittke 2004, 129; Beckman 2012, 166; Sivas 2007, 12. This possibility has been rejected 
by Laminger-Pascher (1989, 23), who argues that such an amalgamation of Muski and Phrygians 
would have been recorded in Assyrian inscriptions from 738 BC when Tiglath-pileser III (745—727 
BC) conquered some regions of Anatolia, following a period of Urartian overlordship. However, the 
absorption of Muski into the Phrygian kingdom likely occurred earlier than this date. 

77 Wittke 2004, 293; Mellink 1965, 318; Summers 1994, 236. The fact that Midas’ subjects are 
referred to as Muski by the Assyrians in the east, and as Phrygians by the Greeks in the west, has been 
highlighted as a reason to doubt the Phrygia/Muski identification (Mellink 1965, 318). However, 
these different names are unproblematic; there are numerous examples of ancient territories and peo- 
ples being known by different names (Urartu/Bianili, Media/Persia, Mitanni/Hannigalbat, Greece/ 
Hellas). See Sagona and Zimansky 2009, 353; Summers 1994, 245; Muscarella 1995, 98, n. 3; Bryce 
2009, 477; Valério 2011, 173. Note that Old Phrygian inscriptions have not revealed the local name 
for Midas’ kingdom (Berndt-Ersóz 2006, xx; Wittke 2004, 295; Beckman 2012, 166; Muscarella 
1995, 98, n. 3; Kopanias forthcoming, 5; Roller 2011, 562). 

78 The deportation of conquered peoples was a popular mechanism of control commonly practiced 
by the Assyrian kings. During the reigns of Tighlath-pileser III, Sargon II and Sennacherib (705-681 
BC), one million deportees are recorded in inscriptions (Beaulieu 2005, 52). While this number may 
have been exaggerated for propagandistic reasons, deportation was evidently commonly practiced. This 
can be attributed to several factors: deportation provided a labour force for various industries, espe- 
cially farming; allowed for the settlement of new communities which contributed to Assyrian eco- 
nomic growth. For discussion of the political advantages of deportation, see Gallagher 1994, 63; 
Beaulieu 2005, 52; Radner 2012b; Luukko 2012, xxxvi-xxxvii; Wilkinson e£ al. 2005, 40; Oded 
1979, 28, 43—74; Levin 2013, 231. 
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I carried off six thousand, the remainder of their troops, who had fled from before my 
weapons and had embraced my feet, and I counted them as inhabitants of my land.” 


It is also possible that some Muski were deported following the raid in their territory 
conducted by Tukulti-ninurta II, since a fragmentary line in the account of this 
event reads ‘...their cities I caused them to occupy DI This is suggestive of what 
Oded refers to as a ‘two-way deportation’ or ‘population exchange’, whereby part 
of the local population was deported and previously conquered peoples or Assyrians 
were then settled in the region.?! It is not specified where the Muški soldiers 
deported by Tiglath-pileser were resettled, however, this is not unusual.°” While the 
majority of recorded locations used for the resettlement of deportees were in 
the Assyrian heartland, it is clear that deportees were settled throughout the Assyrian 
empire. Beyond the heartland, deportees were used to repopulate regions defeated 
by Assyria in war; to increase Assyrian involvement in trade networks; to develop 


agricultural communities which supplied grain to the Assyrian heartland and to 


strengthen Assyrian border regions.®? 


One possible location for the resettlement of the Muški deportees is the kingdom 
of Melid.® Tiglath-pileser I campaigned against Melid in his third pa/2 (1112 BC), 
taking ‘hostages’ and installing an annual tribute, indicating that Meld became a 
client kingdom.% He clearly aimed for continuity of control in the region, since he 


79 Prism Inscription (Luckenbill 1926, 74, no. 221). 

80 Annals (Luckenbill 1926, 132, no. 432). 

81 Oded 1979, 29. See also Nadali 2014, 102; Levin 2013; Luukko 2012, xxxvi-xxxvii. Note that 
Oded's seminal study on Assyrian deportations (Oded 1979) focuses on the Neo-Assyrian period, from 
which the majority of the evidence about Assyrian deportations derives. Nevertheless, his study has 
relevance for the Middle Assyrian period also. 

82 According to Oded (1979, 27) only 50% of the destinations of deportees which occurred during 
the Neo-Assyrian period are known. 

$$ Oded 1979, 28, 62-63; Wilkinson et al 2005, 40; Beaulieu 2005, 52; Radner 2012b; Luukko 
2012, xxxvii. 

54 Oded 1979, 47; Reade 1972, 105; Luukko 2012, xxxvii; Gelb 1973, 92; Wilkinson er al 2005, 
41; Nadali 2014, 102; Schneider and Adalı 2014. 

85 Note here that the Tiglath-pileser’s claim, (quoted above), that the Muški deportees were 
counted as inhabitants of Assyria does not necessarily mean that they were deported to Assyria proper. 
Rather, by virtue of being deportees, they were considered Assyrian. Gallagher (1994, 62) has shown 
that referring to deportees as ‘Assyrian’ played an important role in deportation propaganda, insofar 
as it imbued the deportees with a sense of belonging in their new home. 

86 Prism Inscription (Luckenbill 1926, 82, no. 237). Note that Meld is here referred to as located 
‘in the land of Hanigalbat’. It has been suggested that this is an error, since there are no other refer- 
ences to Melid in Hanigalbat (Hawkins 2000a, 283, n. 11; Bryce 2012, 99-100). According to 
Postgate (1992, 252—54), Tighlath-pileser I was the first Assyrian king to incorporate client kingdoms 
into the Assyrian empire. 
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later returned to Meld, again receiving tribute. Meld was typical of regions in 
which deportees were settled, since it had been depopulated as a result of warfare, 
it was on the Assyrian frontier and it possessed fertile land, rich resources and trade 
networks. The distance between the Kashiyari Mountains and central Anatolia does 
not cast doubt on this possibility, since deportees are known to have been moved 
over vast distances.°® If the Muški were resettled on the north-western border of the 
territory of Melid, they may have subsequently been incorporated into the Phrygian 
kingdom prior to, not during, the reign of Sargon.?? It is difficult to speculate on 
the circumstances of this incorporation, which could have been gradual, or sud- 
den.” It can be said, however, that the frequent changes to political control in 
Melid, as a result of its position on a peripheral region contested by Assyria and 
Urartu, would have afforded a settlement of Muski deportees the chance to amal- 
gamate with the Phrygian kingdom, thereby escaping their servile status.?! Hence, 
by the 8th century BC, Phrygia would have been known to its eastern neighbours 
as the kingdom of Muëki.”? Like the theory that the Muški migrated, the idea that 
they were instead deported and later amalgamated with the Phrygian kingdom, 
supports a political identification of the kingdoms of Phrygia and Muski, but not 
an ethnic identification of the Phrygian and Muski people. 

The question remains of whether a movement of Muski, by migration or depor- 
tation, is supported by archaeological evidence. The Muski have not been identified 


87 Luckenbill 1926, 99, no. 307. For discussion, see Hawkins 2000a, 283; Harmançah 2011, 69. 

88 Oded 1979, 27; Nadali 2014, 106-07. Evidence from administrative letters suggests that depor- 
tees travelling large distances were taken to processing centres at mid points in their journey to regain 
health. See Fuchs and Parpola 2001, nos. 12 and 41. 

8° From his study of the distribution of Hieroglyphic Luwian inscriptions, Hawkins (20002, 
283-84) has shown that, even during the Early Iron Age, the kingdom of Meld (Sargon’s land of 
Kammanu) extended west of the Euphrates to the Elbistan plain and north-west to Gürün and 
Hekimhan. See also Bryce 2012, 99; Harmansah 2011, 65, 77-78. 

% Note, however, that this amalgamation should not be viewed as a Muëki/Phrygia allegiance 
against the Assyrians. Despite the information in the inscriptions of Sargon II, the Muski/Phrygian 
kingdom is unlikely to have engaged in much military conflict with the Assyrians. For discussion, see 
Grace forthcoming. 

?! Meld was under Assyrian control during the reign of Shalmaneser III (859-824 BC), but later 
came under Urartian control before being decisively conquered by Tiglath-pileser III in 743 BC. 
Shalmaneser's inscriptions record that he received tribute from Melid during his 6th, 15th and 23rd 
paliis (see Luckenbill 1926, 206, no. 580, 222, no. 610, 234, no. 636). Tiglath-pileser III received 
tribute from Melid in his 3rd palà (Luckenbill 1926, 272, no. 769). For discussion, see Bryce 2012, 
99; Hawkins 2000a, 284; Harmançah 2011, 65. On the question of the loyalty of deportees to Assyria 
following the disintegration of Assyrian control, see MacGinnis 2012, 145. 

?? The references to Muški during the reigns of Tukulti-ninurta II and As$urnasirpal would, 
consequently, concern the Muëki who were not deported, but remained in the Kashiyari 
Mountains. 
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in the archaeological record of central Anatolia.?? Aside from the problem of linking 
people groups discussed in literary sources with material culture, this identification 
is complicated by the lack of specific information about the destination (such as a 
city) of these Muški following their migration or deportation.” If the Muški did 
migrate from Mesopotamia, it is possible, as noted by Wittke, that they quickly 
acculturated with their new neighbours, causing their migration to be archaeologi- 
cally invisible.” Given that the Muški may have instead been deported, however, 
it is important to consider how such a deportation may appear in the archaeological 
record. 

Archaeological evidence for Assyrian deportations does not typically consist in 
pockets of the material culture of the deported group in their new homeland.?° 
Rather, particularly in rural, frontier regions, deportations are reflected in an increase 
in small agricultural communities, generally with specialised production.” This is 
demonstrated by Parker's studies of archaeological evidence for Neo-Assyrian con- 
trol in the Upper Tigris region.?? Following Tighlath-pileser III’s occupation of 
the Cizre plain, Parker discovered an increase from ten to 38 agricultural settle- 
ments.?? These settlements were of a uniformly small size, and evenly distributed 
around three or four larger walled settlements.!® Sites in the Upper Tigris valley 


3 It has been suggested that the division of Anatolia during the 9th and 8th centuries BC into 
two ceramic zones reflects the Phrygians and Muški neighbouring each other (Mellink 1965, 324; 
Muscarella 1988, 418—20). Alisar IV ware was common in the East and inner-West; Anatolian grey 
ware was common in the West (Genz 2011, 349; Iren 2009, 82-83; Summers 1994, 245; 2009, 660; 
Bryce 2012, 40). However, the wide distribution of both wares precludes an association of either with 
a single people group or political region (Summers 1994, 245; 2009, 660; Bahar 1999, 1; Tsetskhladze 
2012, 236; Vassileva 2005a, 231-32). Also, the grooved pottery which was linked with the Muski in 
north-east Mesopotamia, is absent from the central Anatolian region. See Wittke 2004, 177; Drews 
1993, 10, n. 5; Sevin 1991, 96. 

"7 On the difficulty in linking people groups discussed in literary sources with material culture in 
the archaeological record, see Tsetskhladze 2006, lix-lxii; 2012, 236; Whittaker 2009, 190; Derks 
and Roymans 2009, 3-4; Emberling 1997, 313; Vassileva 2005a, 231; van Driel 2005, 5-6; Hall 
1997, 129; Wittke 2004, 177. 

?5 Wittke 2004, 177. For discussion of the circumstances affecting the visibility of migrations in 
the archaeological record, see Emberling 1997, 309-10; Hall 1997, 129; Anthony 1990, 895, 
897-99. 

%6 There may be several reasons for this. Firstly, the deportees may have attempted to assimilate 
in their new homeland, in an act of self-protection. Secondly, the lifestyle of the deportees may have 
been strictly proscribed by their Assyrian overlords. For discussion, see Na’aman 1993, 118; Levin 
2013, 226. 

97” Levin 2013, 225-26; Oded 2000, 95; Parker 2003, 547. See also Na’aman (1993, 118), who 
has linked economic prosperity in Assyrian client kingdoms with the resettlement of deportees. 

?8 Parker 2003. 

?9 Parker 2003, 544. 

100 Darker 2003, 544—45. 
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demonstrated a shift from mixed agricultural production (sheep, goat and cereals) 
in the pre-Assyrian period, to specialised production (pig) following Assyrian con- 
quest.'?! Parker convincingly argued that such changes reflect the resettlement of 
deportees.'?? There is evidence for the existence of small agricultural communities 
(called dunnu) of deportees in the Middle Assyrian period D? For example, a frag- 
ment of an administrative document (VAT 180874), found at Kar- Tukulti-Ninurta, 
refers to Subaraean (Hurrian) deportees cultivating land.!9^ Also, at the dunnu of 
Tell Sabi Ayad in northern Syria, which was occupied at the end of the 13th century 
BC, a letter (T 93-7) was discovered which refers to a nearby dunnu of the Sub- 
araeans.!? As proposed by Wiggermann and Brown, a dunnu occupied by deportees 
would not be clearly identifiable in the archaeological record as an Assyrian 
settlement. 1 

It is therefore possible that an agricultural settlement of Muški deportees existed 
in the countryside north-west of Melid. Excavations have been limited within what 
would have been the rural outskirts of the Early Iron Age kingdom of Meld 
Nevertheless, archaeological surveys have indicated that there were a large number 
of small settlements between Malatya and Sivas at this time.!05 As discussed by 
Harmangah, several Neo-Hittite inscriptions discovered in the Tohma Su valley 
dating between the 12th and 10th centuries BC, testify that many of these settle- 
ments were established by Melid's ruling elite.'” This does not, however, rule out 
the possibility that a dunnu of Muski deportees existed in this region. 


Were there Two Regions called Muëki? 

The two locations of the kingdom of Muski described in the Assyrian and Urartian 
literary sources may not reflect a movement of people. Rather, there may have been 
two different regions called Muški. It is possible that ‘Muski’ was the ethnonym of 
the people living around the Kashiyari Mountains in the 12th century BC, which 
the Assyrians reused as an administrative title for the region north-west of Tabal 


101 Parker 2003, 547. 

102 Parker 2003, 547. See also Wilkinson et al. 2005, 38-44. 

103 Wiggermann 2000, 172-74; Brown 2014, 88. 

104 Freydank 1980, 89-91; Wiggermann 2000, 181. 

105 This letter has been translated by Wiggermann (2000, 192). 

106 Wiggermann 2000, 192; Brown 2014, 88-89. See also Postgate 1992, 258. 

107 Harmansah 2011, 76. 

108 Yakar and Gürsan-Salzmann 1978; 1979, 38-41. 

10 Harmansah 2011, 73, tabl. 2. These include the Gürün, Ispekgür and Darende inscriptions. For 
translation and commentary, see Hawkins 20002, 295-318. 
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and Kammanu during the 8th century BC.'!” Alternatively, Muški may have never 
been an ethnonym, but rather an Assyrian administrative title in origin, which was 
applied to two different regions.!!! The Assyrian use of administrative titles for 
regions within the empire is demonstrated by “Tabal’.'!* The description of the 
Muski as being ruled by five kings during the reign of Tiglath-pileser I potentially 
indicates that, similarly to Tabal, the title Muški referred to a cluster of small king- 
doms at this time.!? The Assyrians also reused administrative titles, such as the 
title ‘Habhu’, which, according to Fuchs, referred to five different regions during 
the Neo-Assyrian period.'!4 The Urartian references to ‘Muški? do not cast doubt 
on the possibility that it was an Assyrian administrative title. As shown above, the 
title “Tabal’ was used in Urartian inscriptions. Consequently, it is possible that in 
central Anatolia, the title Muski referred to the kingdom of Phrygia. If so, this 
scenario supports both a political and ethnic Muski/Phrygia identification during 
the 8th century BC. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that if Muski was an administrative title, the 
constant references to Mita as the sole king of Muski during the 8th century BC 
are unusual. References to Habhu and Tabal as well as to the Muski of the Kashiyari 
region do not consistently mention the same rulers or cities.'!” The cities of Habhu 


110 The dual appearance of place names in the ancient world is generally explained in terms of 
migration (see Bryce 1998, 45). However, studies have demonstrated that this explanation is not 
always appropriate. During the period of Roman rule in North Africa, Whittaker (2009, 191) exam- 
ined instances of people groups using/being ascribed, names of previous groups with whom they felt/ 
were observed to have affinity. A confederation of tribes called the Musulamii is known to have been 
located on the Tunisian/Algerian border during the 1st century AD; 200 years later the Musulamii 
were located 500 km west in central Algeria. According to Whittaker (2009, 191), these were not a 
"fraction of the former Musulamii that had somehow survived and migrated, but a newly imagined 
community’. The title ‘Mede’ changed similarly in meaning and application over time. For discussion, 
see Reade 2003, 150; Bryce 2009, 461. 

111 "This possibility has been noted by Wittke (2004, 181-82). For discussion of how academics 
tend to misinterpret titles given to people groups in ancient texts as ethnonyms, see Bahrani 2006, 
49—55; Dan 2012-13, 60-62. 

112 As noted above, "Tabal' was the Assyrian administrative title for a cluster of small kingdoms 
in central Anatolia. For discussion of the similar administrative function of the titles ‘Hatti and 
‘Nairi’, see D'Alfonso 2012, 176. 

113 As the names of these five Muški kings are not recorded in Assyrian inscriptions, it is not pos- 
sible to attempt to identify these kingdoms. 

114 Buchs 2000. See also Baker 2009, 268-69; Wittke 2004, 181-82. As these regions were all 
mountainous and difficult of access, the title ‘Habhu’ must refer topography. It is difficult to speculate 
on the origin and meaning of the term ‘Muški’, if indeed it was an administrative title. Wittke (2004, 
181) suggested ‘non-Luwian speaking Anatolian’, however this could not apply to the Muski of north 
Mesopotamia. She also proposed ‘nomad’, yet there is no reason to assume that the Anatolian Muski 
were nomadic. Wittke's suggestion that the title was linked to landscape or flora is more likely. 

115 Baker 2009, 268. 
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referred to in inscriptions from the reign of Adad-nerari (912-891 BC) are entirely 
different to those in inscriptions from the reign of A3surnasirpal II (884—859 BC).!!6 
Similarly, the inscriptions of Sargon alone refer to both Ambaris (who ruled Bit- 
Buruta$ and Hilakku) and Kiakki (who ruled Sinuhtu) as kings of Tabal." The 
consistent references to king Mita therefore suggest that Muski was not a reused 
administrative title. Rather, Muski may have been an administrative title for a clus- 
ter of kingdoms in the Kashiyari Mountains, which became the eastern name for 
Phrygia following the migration or deportation of people from these kingdoms. 

In summary, the two locations of the Muski can be explained as reflecting a 
movement of Muëki people from Mesopotamia to Anatolia, via migration or depor- 
tation. Both possibilities suggest that during the 8th century Muski and Phrygia 
were the same political territory, but the Muski and the Phrygian people were not 
the same ethnic group. However, the available evidence best supports the idea pro- 
posed here: that a group of Muëki was deported from the Kashiyari Mountains to 
the kingdom of Melid during the reign of Tiglath-pileser I. This is because literary 
evidence explicitly refers to a deportation of Muski people from the Kashiyari 
Mountains region at this time. In contrast, there is no clear evidence for a Muski 
migration. 


Conclusion 

The geographical proximity of Muski and Phrygia during the 8th century BC sup- 
ports an identification of these kingdoms. However, doubt is cast on this identifica- 
tion by literary evidence suggesting that the Muski and Phrygian people were previ- 
ously located in very different regions. Ancient Greek authors recorded that the 
Phrygians migrated to Anatolia from Thrace. Examination of archaeological evi- 
dence suggests that this migration should be interpreted as an aetiological myth 
explaining similarities in the material culture of Phrygia and Thrace which resulted 
from exchange and interaction. Assyrian texts describe the Muski as living in the 
Kashiyari Mountains region between the 12th and 9th centuries BC. The two loca- 
tions of the Muski can be explained as reflecting a movement of Muëki people (via 
migration or deportation), or as the reuse of an administrative title. There is no 
direct evidence for a Muski migration, however, and the exclusive references to Mita 
as king of Muški during the 8th century BC suggest that Muški was not an 


116 During the reign of Adad-nirari II, cities in Habhu include Sadkuri, Iasabdu, Kunnu and 
Tapsia (Luckenbill 1926, 114, no. 372). During the reign of Assurnasirpal, cities in Habhu include 
Hatu, Hataru, Nishtun, Irbidi, Mitkia, Arsania, Téla and Halua (Luckenbill 1926, 143, no. 441). 
Note that Luckenbill (1927, 468) writes 'Habhu' as ‘Kirhi’. 

117 See Luckenbill 1927, 11, no. 24, 137, no. 72. 
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administrative title at this time. Although the evidence is inconclusive, the idea that 
Muski people were deported from the Kashiyari Mountains, as described in the 
inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser I, and resettled in the kingdom of Melid, is to be 
preferred. These Muski were later amalgamated into the kingdom of Phrygia, so 
that by the time of Midas' reign, Phrygia was known in the east as the kingdom of 
Muški. Hence the political identification of the two kingdoms during the late 8th 
century BC can be accepted. 
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PERSEPOLITAN CEREMONIES: 
THE CASE OF MEHRGAN* 


ALI BAHADORI 


Abstract 

The celebration of the Mehrgan at Persepolis is a hypothesis that has never been discussed 
in detail. The present paper explores evidence for the presence of the Mithra cult at the 
Achaemenid court and, consequently, for celebration of the Mehrgän at Persepolis. 


A.S. Shahbazi 


in memoriam 


Introduction 

The function of Persepolis has been the subject of much discussion, but it remains 
a great enigma unlikely to be completely resolved in the near future. A range of 
diverse scholars including archaeologists, philologists, art historians and political and 
cultural historians have explored the question and offered various interpretations. 
Such interpretations are sometimes paradoxical and less than conclusive. 

What was the function of this isolated terrace at the foot of a low mountain with 
palatial structures overlooking a wide plain (Fig. 1)? Perhaps, it was precisely this 
isolated location that led some scholars to believe that this ‘hidden retreat, a sum- 
mer residence rarely visited by the king, was originally erected to represent the glory 
of the Achaemenid dynasty. Ignoring the archaeological evidence and administrative 
tablets, they divide the history of Persepolis into two phases: the era of Darius I and 
Xerxes I, and the era from Artaxerxes I onwards. The most important characteristic 


* This is a concise and revised version of a paper in Persian (Persepolis: Nowruz and Mehrgan’) 
that was published in the Zranian Journal of Archaeology and History 50 (1390/2011), 108—28. In that 
paper, I suggested that the ceremonial function of Persepolis was associated with Nowruz and 
Mehrgän, among other ceremonies, but more analysis of the evidence led me to exclude the Nowruz 
hypothesis. I owe a profound debt of gratitude to Kamyar Abdi, Christopher Tuplin, Ernie Haerinck, 
Shahrokh Razmjou and Rémy Boucharlat for their constructive criticism, many corrections and valu- 
able suggestions, as too to the anonymous referees. Needless to say, the responsibility for errors is mine. 
I express my warmest thanks to Christopher Tuplin for his assistance in editing the English version 
of this paper. I wish also to thank Khandan Hoseyni-Nia of the Institut français de recherche en Iran 
for providing me with access to several references from its excellent library. 
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of the first stage was the celebration of the New Year festival and other ceremonies. 
Then, during the reign of Artaxerxes I, the function of Persepolis was suddenly 
changed. As signs of this change, they adduce the absence of Persepolis” name in 
classical texts,’ and the removal of the “Treasury Reliefs’ from the central staircases 
of the Apadana to the Treasury building.* Nonetheless, these same scholars always 
stress that Persepolis was never only a ritual capital,’ and indeed it is clear from both 
the archaeological evidence and the Fortification archive that the function of Perse- 
polis was never limited to ritual and ceremonial aspects. 


Persepolis: An Administrative and Archaeological View 

The Fortification archive, comprising about 18,000 administrative clay tablets 
inscribed in Elamite with additional Aramaic, Babylonian, Greek, Phrygian and Old 
Persian texts as well as uninscribed tablets, was discovered in the course of cleaning 
activities at the north-east end of the Persepolis platform under E. Herzfeld’s excava- 
tion of the site.* The Archive, dated to 509—493 BC, consists of texts documenting 
the storage, record and disbursement of food commodities among the king and 
royal family as well as a great variety of individuals in the two regions of Persis 
and Elam.’ 

These texts, which fall into various types designated with the letters A-W, pro- 
vide valuable information about various aspects of Persian society in the Achaeme- 
nid period. The Q texts or travel rations are of special significance. They recorded 
the food rations issued to persons travelling individually or in groups to different 
regions of the empire, but especially between Persepolis and Susa.° The movement 
of messages, letters, goods, officials and workmen to various locations is referred to 
in the texts, and we see that groups travelled to a range of destinations both in the 
centre of the empire and at its extremities (Egypt and India). The travellers named 
in the texts carried a sealed document (Elamite: halmi) issued by the king or high- 
ranking officials of the chancellery and this entitled them to receive food rations for 
a day's journey from other officials based at in supply stations scattered across the 
empire.” One can distinguish two main groups of travellers: a) those who had a 
sealed document connecting the imperial centres (Persepolis and Susa) with satraps 


Except for Ctesias: Calmeyer 2009, 1. 

Frye 1974, 384-85. 

Frye 1984, 125. 

Herzfeld 1941, 226; Jones and Stolper 2008, 43. 
Hallock 1969, 1. 

Hallock 1969, 40—45, 365-441. 

Lewis 1990, 2. 
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or their deputies elsewhere, and b) those who travelled under the supervision of 
named officials to places located within the limits of Persis and Elam. It would be 
reasonable to see travellers in the first group as agents linking the imperial heartland 
with the wider satrapal world P 

The high number of journeys between imperial heartland and provinces in the 
extensive geographical zone covered by the Q texts (from Bactra to Sardis) make it 
clear that Persepolis, at least from Darius I to Artaxerxes I, was not only a ceremo- 
nial capital but also an urban region at the centre of an economic network encom- 
passing the whole of the empire. The presence in the Persepolis region of people 
from a range of culturally and linguistically distinct nationalities attests the richness 
of this critical place. This is a phenomenon directly reflected in the Archive by the 
existence of texts in languages other than the normal Elamite.? 

The presence at Persepolis of people from numerous cultural backgrounds justi- 
fies the contention that people had free access to this magnificent site and were able 
to visit the palaces and reliefs created there. The reliefs displaying people from vari- 
ous nations presenting their gifts to the king or uplifting the king's throne confirm 
this interpretation. It is also supported by seal impressions preserved on the Fortifica- 
tion tablets, because, although some of the corresponding seals were cut in Achae- 
menid styles (for example ‘Court Style’), others show that Elamite, Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian and Greek iconography was familiar in the workshops situated around 
Persepolis.’ There is nothing strange about this in a place where various cultures 
interacted with one another. Rather, what is strange is the traditional view that 
Persepolis was open exclusively to a selected group of Persians.!! In view of the above 
discussion, we should conclude that Persepolis was the citadel of a prosperous urban 
centre in which a variety of administrative and economic activities were carried out. 17 
It should be noted that some scholars, following G.G. Cameron,” incline to see Perse- 
polis as the centre of the province of Persis rather than of the empire as a whole. 

The picture that the Fortification texts give us of Persepolis is of a region of great 
and varied agricultural potential the produce of which appears in the form of the 
rations and salaries issued to persons and groups working in Persepolis and its sur- 
roundings. Agricultural production on this scale clearly required irrigation canals to 
cover the whole of the Persepolis plain and, although identifying and localising 


* Vogelsang 1992, 166; Briant 2002, 351, 392; Henkelman 2008a, 307, n. 17; 2010, 713. 
? Henkelman and Stolper 2009, 271-72. 

10 Garrison and Root 2001, 14. 

11 Ghirshman 1963, 154. 

12 Root 1990, 135; Garrison and Root 2001, 9. 

13 Cameron 1948, 11-12. 

^ Brosius 2006, 51. 
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Fig. 2. The lion-bull combat relief, Persepolis, eastern staircase of Apadana 


(after Brosius 2006, fig. 6). 


places named in the texts is difficult, the archaeological surveys carried out in the 
Persepolis plain since the 1950s have indeed revealed that Achaemenid settlement 
of the Kur river basin involved a network of gardens and agricultural land watered 
by massive irrigation systems.!° Such a prosperous region, apparently with low 
population density, is unlikely to have contained a merely ceremonial capital. 


Persepolis: A Ceremonial Capital and the Mehrgan 

Discussion of the ritual function of Persepolis has not been limited to the great 
festival of Nowruz. Another festival thought to have been celebrated at Persepolis 
is Mehrgän. Herzfeld proposed that Persepolis saw celebration both of Nowruz" 
and Mehrgan,'* though his reasons in the latter case are not entirely clear. 
P. Calmeyer suggested that, if there was an annual celebration at Persepolis, it is 
most likely to have been Mehrgän,'? but he too did not present a detailed discus- 
sion. H. Sancisi-Weerdenburg also finds the evidence for celebration of Mehrgan 
reasonably good.?? In what follows I survey the relevant evidence, starting with the 
lion-bull combat icon and then moving to various other matters. 

Two images have played a central role in speculation about the performance of 
rituals at Persepolis. One of them is the gift-bearing procession which has normally 
been connected with Nowrus. The other is the lion-bull combat relief (Fig. 2). 
It is said that the motif appeared 26 times on the various buildings of Persepolis,?! 
indicating that it had a special meaning for the planners of the site. 


15 See most recently Arfaee 2008; Henkelman 20082. 

16 Sumner 1986, 9-11; Boucharlat 2003, 265; Henkelman 2012, 937-38. 
17 Herzfeld 1941, 268—69. 

18 Herzfeld 1968, 7. 

19 Calmeyer 1980, 56. 

20 Sancisi-Weerdenburg 1991, 201. 

?! Nylander 1974, 145. 
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The protective function of ordinary lion images is clear and this is why they 
repeatedly appeared on the gates of ancient temples and palaces: people believed 
that the lion would avert evil spirits. But the lion-bull motif is something different 
and cannot simply be interpreted in that way. 

The image of lion and bull on Lydian seals and coins (interpreted as the emblem 
of kingship) and its frequent presence at Persepolis have led some to consider it a 
dynastic symbol of the Achaemenids.?? But since, as observed by W. Hartner,? the 
lion-bull icon was widely used in the ancient Near East from the earliest times and 


also became popular in Western art (again in kingship context), 


this may seem an 
unduly restrictive reading. 

Many scholars have concentrated on the cosmic and astronomical aspects of the 
motif and interpreted it as an expression of the cycle of natural events. Herzfeld,” 
followed by A.U. Pope? had already assigned the motif a cosmic significance related 
to the spring/Nowruz. Hartner took this further. In the light of astronomical cal- 
culations and representations of the lion and bull on Mesopotamian and Iranian 
seals and pottery of various periods, he maintained that the lion-bull icon was 
always associated with cosmic events;?/ more specifically, identifying lion and bull 
with the constellations Leo and Taurus respectively, he concluded that from 4000 
to 500 BC the lion, maximally powerful at its zenith, destroyed and replaced the 
bull around the vernal equinox (21 March or 1 Farvardin). In Hartner's view, 
therefore, the lion-bull reliefs of Persepolis also represent this cosmic event.”® 

Other interpretations of the Persepolis lion-bull combat relief have been offered. 
A.D.H. Bivar believes that representations of a lion attacking a bull in ancient Near 
Eastern art are a visual expression of Nergal, the god of death, because some of the 
relevant items bear inscriptions referring to this underworld deity.? But Nergal is 
not known to have been worshipped in Achaemenid Persia. To solve this problem 
and connect the lion-bull relief of Persepolis to the god of death, Bivar resorts to a 
passage in the Book of Esther (4:11): ‘whosoever, whether man or woman, shall 
come unto the king into the inner court, who is not called, there is one law of his, 
to put him to death, except such to whom the king shall hold out the golden scep- 
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tre, that he may live.’ The background to this law Bivar finds in Herodotus’ narra- 
tive of Darius' accession to the throne in which Darius with the assistance of the 
six conspirators entered into the palace and murdered Gaumäta/Bardiya. Because 
of the danger that such a thing might happen again, Darius and his successors cre- 
ated protective laws to neutralise possible coups. Display of the lion—bull combat 
relief on the entrance of the palace reflected these laws by warning the potential 
intruder that illegal entry into the king’s privacy was forbidden under penalty of 
death.?? But, the Book of Esther is a work of disputed status and its contents may 
be of folkloristic rather than authentically historical character.?! Interpretation of 
the Persepolis reliefs on the basis of such a sources, therefore, is problematic. 

M.C. Root’s interpretation of the lion-bull combat relief at Persepolis is also 
interesting. She thinks that one aspect of the motif is as an evocation of concepts 
of fertility and felicity. In spite of the fact that the lion and bull of Persepolis are 
both male, she inclines to interpret the motif as a portrayal of mating foreplay and 
thus connect it with the fecundity of the royal house. The abundance of flowers 
and plants as well as the processions of nobles and satrapal delegations on the stair- 
cases of Apadana should (in her view) be seen as indications of this same notion.” 

Based on a piece of Farvardin Yasht (13, 95), A. Soudavar interprets the ubiq- 
uitous composition at Persepolis formed by sunflower (a symbol of the sun and of 
Mithra) and lotus (a symbol of water and of Apam Napat) as representative of the 
new duty entrusted to these deities to protect the farr of the kings. This icon, in 
which the sun appears to emerge from the lotus, is not only associated with the old 
Iranian belief that the sun sinks into the sea at night and rises in the morning, but 
also reflects the idea that Apam Napat was the guardian of farr at night while 
Mithra was its protector in the day.” Identifying the lion and bull with the sun and 
the moon respectively, Soudavar then interprets the lion-bull combat relief as an 
expression of another Iranian belief, namely that the day and night were divided 
between Mithra and Apam Napät.” 

The importance attributed by Soudavar to Apäm Napät in the Achaemenid 
period is not supported by available evidence. In the first place this deity is not 
found among the Iranian and non-Iranian deities mentioned in the Persepolis texts. 
Moreover, examination of New Avestan calendar of the Achaemenid period points 
to the low status of Apàm Napät at that time. Each day of the month in this 
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calendar was dedicated to a specific Zoroastrian deity, but three deities were removed 
from the list and one of them was Apam Napat.*° If Apam Napat had been so 
important that its emblems occurred frequently in the various buildings of Persepo- 
lis (as Soudavar supposes), why was the dedication of a day to him in the original 
Zoroastrian calendar abandoned in the revised one? The three re-assigned days were 
dedicated to Ahuramazda (thus giving him a total of four days instead of one), 
though M. Boyce,*” following H.S. Nyberg, believes that the intention was to com- 
memorate Zurvan, the god of time (the connection of thought is that Zurvàn was 
a fourfold god and the implication is that some Achaemenid kings worshipped 
Zurvan). Interestingly, Soudavar himself stresses that Anahita, at least from the time 
of Artaxerxes I, replaced Apam Napat.*® 

Another interpretation of the lion-bull combat relief at Persepolis emerges from. 
P. Jamzadeh's search for reflections of the Persepolis reliefs in the Iranian National 
Epic recorded by Ferdowsi in the 10th century AD. To Jamzadeh, the message 
conveyed by inserting the motif immediately next to the gift-bearing procession is 
obvious: to issue a warning that even a formidable power such as the bull (represent- 
ing the subject peoples) is not in a position to challenge the power of the lion 
(representing the king). In support of this, Jamzadeh refers to the story of campaign 
of conquest by king Kävus. According to Ferdowsi, the king and nobles of the 
country he was attacking were forced to surrender: 'every lord accepted to pay 
tribute/the bull did not test the lion'.?? D. Stronach’s interpretation of a range of 
Persepolis reliefs, including the lion-bull combat, as emphasising concepts such as 
the invincibility of the king, the military power of the empire and the obedience of 
the subject peoples is in a similar vein. ^ But, if the bull is a symbol of the enemy, 
how is one to explain its omnipresence on palace façades, gates and capitals? 

Among the scholars whose opinions are described above, only Bivar suggests a 
relationship between the lion-bull combat relief and the Mehrgän; he does this 
despite the fact that in his view the relief has no connection with Mithraism.^' But 
as a matter of fact, the motif does contain elements related to Mithra. This is clear 
from F. Cumont’s summary of the myth of Mithra: 


The redoubtable bull was grazing in a pasture on the mountain-side; the hero [Mithra], 
resorting to a bold stratagem, seized it by the horns and succeeded in mounting it. The 
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infuriated quadruped, breaking into a gallop, struggled in vain to free itself from its rider; 
the latter, although unseated by the bull's mad rush, never for a moment relaxed his 
hold; he suffered himself to be dragged along, suspended from the horns of animal, 
which, finally exhausted by his efforts, was forced to surrender. Its conqueror then seizing 
it by its hind hoofs, dragged its backwards over a road strewn with obstacles into the 
cave which served as his home. This painful Journey of Mithra became the symbol of 
human sufferings. But the bull, it would appear, succeeded in making its escape from 
his prison, and roamed the again at large over the mountain pastures. The Sun then sent 
the raven, his messenger, to carry to his ally the command to slay the fugitive. Mithra 
received this cruel mission much against his will, but submitting to the decree of Heaven 
he pursued the truant beast with his agile dog, succeeded in overtaking it just at the 
moment when it was taking refuge in the cave which it had quitted, and seizing it by 
the nostrils with one hand, with the other he plunged deep into its flank his hunting- 
knife. Then came an extraordinary prodigy to pass. From the body of the moribund 
victim sprang all the useful herbs and plants that cover the earth with their verdure. From 
the spinal cord of the animal sprang the wheat that gives us our bread, and from its blood 
the vine that produce the sacred drink of the Mysterious. . . . Thus, through the sacrifice 
which he had so resignedly undertaken, the tauroctonous hero became the curator of all 
the beneficent beings on earth; and, from the death which he had caused, was born a 
new life, more rich and more fecund than the old.” 


The core of the myth has two components: Mithra's sacrifice of the bull and the 
miraculous growth of useful herbs and plants, cereal crops and vines. As has already 
been mentioned, the lion-bull combat relief at Persepolis is enclosed by a reedy 
abundance of natural flowers and plants; and it also seems indisputable that the lion 
is the zoomorphic symbol of Mithra.? 

So, is it possible to connect the relief with Mithraism and with celebration of 
the Mehrgän at Persepolis? One possible criticism of this hypothesis is that the 
lion's attack on the bull in the Persepolis lion-bull relief is not drastic enough to 
produce the blood that causes the earth to flourish. But the Achaemenids generally 
avoided displays of violence in the sculptural programme at Persepolis, and they 
may have felt that a brutally realistic scene was not necessary and that the basic idea 
could be satisfactorily represented in a purely symbolic fashion. 

Another possible objection is that the myth of Mithra in this form belongs to 
Roman Mithraism and cannot reasonably be adduced in connection with Iranian 
Mithra, 6 because the two things ought to be kept separate.^ But the current view 
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is that Roman Mithraism was originally connected with the Iranian Mithra.^ This 
is not to say, of course, that a version of Roman Mithraism was already practised 
in Achaemenid Persia. The Roman cult was a consequence of Mithra's move from 
East to West, and that had not yet happened in Achaemenid times. Distinctive 
elements of Roman Mithraism such as the dog, scorpion and snake reflect changes 
that emerged after Mithra was introduced to the West, and we should not expect 
to find them in Achaemenid era contexts. But the appearance of Mithra as a hunter 
is reminiscent of the custom of hunting widely practised by Persian kings? and this 
can be seen as an Iranian aspect in Roman Mithraism. 

It has been noted that the best interpretation for Persepolis reliefs is one that 
corresponds with Indo-Iranian traditions as well as ancient Near Eastern ones.^? 

It is true that the Mithra Yasht and other Zoroastrian texts contain no reference 
to the sacrifice of the bull by Mithra,*! but Boyce and R. Merkelbach (with refer- 
ence to H. Lommel) conclude, after considering all the evidence, that Mithra's 
sacrifice of the bull was a part of ancient Iranian religion.?? The objections of Zoro- 
aster to the sacrifice of the bull were to do with the cruelty of the action. In any 
event, the sacrifice of the bull, as with many other customs, entered into the Zoro- 
astrianism. It should be noted that, according to the Bondahes;,°? in late Zoroastrian 
tradition the bull was sacrificed by Ahriman after which the universe came into 
existence, but this should be seen as a late modification. 

The evidence regarding the worship of Mithra in Achaemenid Persia should 
therefore be evaluated. The name Mithra appears for the first time in a treaty 
between the Mitanni and Hittite kings in the middle of 2nd millennium BC in 
which the Mitannian king swears by the god Mithra, among other Aryan divini- 
ties.°* Mithra was therefore worshipped by Indo-Iranians from the beginning. The 
worship of Mithra by Iranian peoples, in particular the Medes, is also confirmed by 
Assyrian documents.” 

It is true that in the Achaemenid period the name Mithra appeared for the first 
time in the inscriptions of Artaxerxes II,*° but there is evidence indicating that 
Persian worship of this significant god goes back to an earlier date. The discovery 
on Cyrus the Great's tomb of an icon formed of two concentric roses prompted 
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Stronach to speculate about the religion of the founder of the Persian empire and 
(more specifically) to suggest that Cyrus worshipped Ahuramazda or Mithra.” One 
text from the Persepolis Fortification archive (PF 338, dated to 501 BC) records 
the issue of a remarkable amount of wine to a priest for the gods Ahuramazda, 
Mithra and Shimut.°® The reference to Mithra in this text is admittedly not straight- 
forward, but the word Misebaka is probably the Elamite version of the name 
Mithra. There are many other texts referring directly or indirectly to Mithra.°° 

Another body of material that could shed light on worship of Mithra at the 
Achaemenid court comes from the excavations of the (Chicago) Oriental Institute 
expedition at Persepolis under the direction of E.F. Schmidt. During these excava- 
tions 269 fragments of mortars, pestles and trays made of green stone were discov- 
ered in Hall 38 of the Treasury building. About 203 of these objects were inscribed 
in ink in Aramaic writing (Fig. 3). Schmidt attributed the vessels to the haoma 
ceremony, because the seal impressions found next to the vessels contain a scene 
which, in Schmidt’s opinion, represented this ceremony — viz. two priests, a fire 
altar and a table on which mortars and pestles, similar to the ones discovered, are 
placed (Fig. 4). Subsequently, R.A. Bowman went further and linked not only the 
vessels but also the Aramaic inscriptions to the 52074 ceremony.° But objections 
to Bowman's interpretation soon began to emerge. Cameron® had seen the inscrip- 
tions as administrative texts datable to Artaxerxes I and Darius II (465—404 BC) or 
to Artaxerxes II or Artaxerxes III (404—338 BC), and this view has been vindicated 
by the demonstration that they record the production of the vessels in Arachosia 
and their transmission as gifts to Persepolis. The inscriptions contain information 
about presenting the vessels to unknown persons,^* including, perhaps, generals of 
the Achaemenid army. That the vessels were ritual and used, perhaps by the mili- 
tary® in the haoma ceremony, however, cannot be doubted. 

The haoma ceremony is performed by several high-ranking Zoroastrian priests. 
A few twigs of haoma and pomegranate with sacred water, all on a stone table, form 
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Fig. 3a-b. Mortar and pestle used in the haoma ceremony, Persepolis (after Bowman 1970, pl. 1). 


Fig. 4. Seal impressions displaying the hzoma ceremony, Persepolis (after E. Schmidt 1957, pl. 7). 
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the preliminary ingredients of the ceremony. The clean twigs of the haoma and 
pomegranate are pressed in a mortar mixed with the water and milk and then 
the intoxicant liquid of haoma is prepared. Reciting parts of the Avesta during the 
ceremony, the senior priest consecrates the haoma.°” It is certainly tempting to fol- 
low Schmidt and consider the scene preserved on the seal impressions found next 
to the vessels as a portrayal of the haoma ceremony. 

The notion of performance of the haoma ceremony at Persepolis, directly con- 
firmed by one of the Treasury texts (PT 11),% appears to be plausible when we 
consider it was part of a greater tradition which, in my view, is the Mithra cult. 
Cameron was the first to advance this idea. Referring to the Avesta, he indicated 
the close relationship between the haoma ceremony and Mithra and suggested that 
Mithraism was a cult prevalent at the Achaemenid court.® R.N. Frye also remarked 
that the Aramaic inscriptions made it more and more likely that Mithra was wor- 
shipped by soldiers at Persepolis."? The haoma ceremony, like the sacrifice of the 
bull, was closely associated with Mithra.’! Zoroaster, again, condemned the haoma 
ceremony, but it was not possible to suppress it completely and not only did it 
remain in use among Zoroastrian communities, but one of the Avestan Yashts was 
dedicated to it. The close relationship between the haoma ceremony, the Mithra 
cult? and the Mehrgän’? seems very obvious. It should be mentioned that the sug- 
gested dates for the mortars and pestles of Persepolis roughly correspond with the 
emergence of the name Mithra in the royal inscriptions of Artaxerxes II and Artax- 
erxes III. In two fragments preserved in Athenaios (X 434e, X 434d), Duris of 
Samos, writing in the 3rd century BC and Ctesias, physician to Artaxerxes IL, state 
that the festival dedicated to Mithra, that is to say, the Mehrgan, was the only feast 
during which the king got drunk and danced to Persikon. This report is a further 
indication that this religious festival was performed at Persepolis. 

There is another piece of evidence in favour of the celebration in the Achaeme- 
nid heartland of a Mithra-related festival. Study of Persepolis Fortification texts 
pertaining to religious ceremonies led W.F.M. Henkelman to the conclusion that 
commodities were regularly issued during specific months of the Old Persian cal- 
endar, especially the third (Sakurraziÿ) and sixth (Karbasiya). In the case of the 
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latter, he specifically mentions a festival linked to the autumn equinox,” a time 
clearly connected to the Mehrgän, and proposes that the offerings for the month 
Karbasiya may contain reference to the Mehrgan.” It might be assumed that the 
festival related to the autumn equinox, that is to say, the Mehrgän, was held at 
the end of the sixth month hence the absence of the seventh month Bagayadis 
among the months receiving veneration. It is interesting that the commodities 
issued for the sixth month are, with one exception, wine.’° The annual residence of 
the royal court at Persepolis during the autumn, which is supported by classical 
writers (above all Athenaios 12. 514a),” may also reinforce the possibility that the 
Mehrgän was celebrated there. A.S. Shahbazi adduced Greek historians such as 
Athenaios in favour of the view that the king stayed rarely at Persepolis,/? but con- 
tinuity of building work, (consider the western staircase added to the Darius palace 
by Artaxerxes III) shows that this majestic capital was definitely used by the later 
Achaemenid kings.” 

The Old Persian calendar was used in Achaemenid Persia at least until 458 BC. 
In this calendar, perhaps under Elamite influence,?? the season of autumn was of 
special significance. The first part of Bagayadis, the seventh month of the Old Per- 


1 


sian calendar, baga, has generally been connected to the god Mithra,®! although 


Boyce does not agree with this and inclines to relate it to Varuna.?? S.H. Taqizadeh, 
following J. Marquart, thinks that in the month of Bagayadis the Persians celebrated 
the Mehrgän. Since the Mehrgan was of great significance, it was included in the 
New Avestan calendar introduced in the Achaemenid period? and the Persians 
commemorated Mithra in the month of Mehr of the new calendar.®° 

In the opinion of Taqizadeh and Marquart, the annual Magophonia, which 
according to Herodotus (3. 79) was celebrated on the occasion of murder of 
Gaumata, is the Greek version of a feast named Bagayad celebrated for Mithra in 
the month Bagayadis. Darius and the six conspirators selected the days during 
which the Mehrgän was celebrated for their coup, because the court would be 
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distracted by their enjoyment of the festival. In similar vein, M.A. Dandamaev, 
accusing Greek historians of misunderstanding the situation, suggests that the 
Mehrgän coincided with the murder of Bardiya. He thinks that the conspirators 
intentionally selected a special day on which Bardiya and his court would be 
defenceless.* There can be no doubt that he is correct, because Gaumäta/Bardiya 
was murdered on 29 September 522 BC in the month of Bagayadiÿ/Mehr. 
It appears that the story of the Magophonia was originally derived from the coin- 
cidence of Mehrgän with the day on which Gaumata/Bardiya was killed.*® 
G. Widengren also believes that Gaumäta/Bardiya was killed in the month of Mehr 
and that the conspirators selected the Mehrgän deliberately, although he does accept 
the originality of the Magophonia and of Herodotus’ ston P? 

Other Persepolis reliefs besides those showing the lion-bull combat may contain 
evidence that sheds light on the nature of Mithraism at the Achaemenid court. 
It has long been said that the reliefs are not simple pictures of historical events, but 
at the same time their semi-narrative characteristics suggest that they contain some 
elements of truth.?? We can reasonably assume, for example, that the gift-bearing 
procession portrayed on the eastern and northern staircases of Apadana provides 
some sort of key for the original function of Persepolis. Complicated discussion 
about whether or not the reliefs were intended to portray a specific real event may 
not be important.” 

There is also direct evidence in Greek writers for worship of Mithra by the Great 
King and the Persians.”” In this regard, we should note that the sacrifice of horses at 
the tomb of Cyrus the Great may have been related to Mithra.?? The beautiful horse 
brought by the Armenian delegation (Fig. 5) is of special significance here, since 
according to Strabo (11. 14. 9), the satrap of Armenia sent 20,000 foals to the 
Achaemenid court every year on the occasion of the Mehrgan.™ Similarly, Al-Biruni 
reports that eating pomegranates was a major custom connected with the Mehrgan?? 
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Fig. 5. Armenian delegation, Persepolis, eastern staircase of Apadana (after E. Schmidt 1953, pl. 29). 


Fig. 6. Nobles of the empire, Persepolis, eastern staircase of Apadana (after Shahbazi 2004, fig. 135). 
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— and pomegranates are what we see in the hands of the nobles portrayed on the 
Persepolis reliefs.?6 

The leader of each of the provincial delegations on the southern wing of eastern 
staircase of the Apadana is held by the hand towards the king by a Persian or ‘Medi- 
an”? usher; there is a similar sense of togetherness among the nobles represented 
on the northern wing (Fig. 6); and an image of the enthroned king accompanied 
by the crown prince and attendants originally occupied the central panel of the great 
staircase between these two wings. The overall effect was to emphasise a special 
union or alliance between the king and his men, both at court and in the empire 
at large. Given that Mithra was the god of contract and the word itself carries this 
meaning, we may reasonably deduce that the supporter of this ‘alliance’ was 
Mithra. 

We should also consider the numerous soldiers portrayed on the walls and stair- 
cases of Persepolis. A particularly striking example of such soldiers is provided by 
the replacement central panel of the Apadana staircase — the one substituted for the 
so-called Treasury Relief with the image of the enthroned king — during the reign 
of Artaxerxes I or Artaxerxes III.” The identity of the king and crown prince por- 
trayed on the Treasury Relief and the reasons for its removal have been the subject 
of much discussion,! but all that matters here is that the king and crown prince 
were replaced by a group of soldier. That may not be so surprising when one con- 
siders that the alteration in design coincided more or less with Mithra's growth in 
significance during the reigns of Artaxerxes II and Artaxerxes III and that Mithra 
was also a god of war and warriors.!?! More generally, R. Merkelbach regards the 
numerous soldiers standing guard all over the palace walls as closely bonded with 
the king and infers that the king is a symbol of Mithra or that the king and god 


constitute a sort of single entity.’ 
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Conclusion 

Archaeological and textual evidence shows the special administrative and economic 
status of Persepolis at least during the reigns of Darius I, Xerxes and Artaxerxes I, 
but it also indicates that the place had ideological and ceremonial aspects as well. 
Persepolis was simultaneously the working and the ceremonial capital of the Achae- 
menid empire. So far as the ceremonial aspect goes, there is evidence for 
the worship of Mithra at the Achaemenid court and the celebration of the Mehrgan 
at Persepolis. This evidence could be summarised in two textual and visual levels. 
On the first level, we have the accounts by classical writers on the autumn residence 
of the king at Persepolis and, more importantly, their hints at the Mehrgän as the 
only festival during which the king got drunk. These testimonies, confirmed by 
the occurrence in royal inscriptions and (probably) in Persepolis Fortification texts 
of the name Mithra, are directly related to the mortars and pestles of Persepolis used 
during the haoma ceremony as a part of the Mithra cult as well as to the festival of 
Bagayad/Mehrgän celebrated at the end of sixth or early of seventh month of the 
Old Persian calendar, the time of autumn equinox when Gaumata/Bardiya was 
killed, with wine as predominant offering used in this festival. On the second level, 
apart from the icon on Cyrus' tomb, the lion-bull combat relief is of special signifi- 
cance, because it represents Mithra's sacrifice of bull as main part of the god's myth 
and contains other elements of that myth. Strabo's statement of sending foals every 
year to the Achaemenid court on the occasion of the Mehrgän by the satrap of 
Armenia, closely associated with horse sacrifice at Cyrus’ tomb, finds its confirma- 
tion in the horse brought by the Armenian delegation on Apadana relief. Finally, 
numerous soldiers depicted on various buildings of Persepolis and ‘hand-giving’ 
motif seen in nobles' procession may refer to Mithra's functions as the god of war- 
riors and of contract. 
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Abstract 

Ancient Phoenicia was fragmented into several, oft-times competing polities. However, the 
possibility of defining archaeologically the exchange networks of each Phoenician city 
remains rather unexplored. This paper presents such an attempt, regarding the Early Iron 
Age (late 12th-9th centuries BC). It is based on an Optical Mineralogy study of about 
50 Phoenician ceramic containers in Cyprus, especially those of the ‘Phoenician Bichrome’ 
group. The latter are commonly employed as a major proxy for tracing the earliest Phoeni- 
cian mercantile ventures in the Iron Age. This is the first systematic provenance analysis of 
these wares and the first attempt to pinpoint the regions/polities in Phoenicia which partook 
in this export to Cyprus. The results are interpreted in a wider context of Cypro-Phoenician 
interrelationships during this period. 


INTRODUCTION 

The collapse of most Late Bronze Age (LBA) socio-political entities around the 
eastern and central Mediterranean (ca. 1250-1150 BC) is marked, inter alia, by 
the failure of major interregional commercial mechanisms. Previous views, however, 
that the LBA/Iron Age transition exemplifies a complete cessation of Mediterranean 
interaction, have continuously been modified and in recent years ever-growing 
numbers of scholars argue for a considerable measure of continuity in this respect.! 

Indeed, cross-Mediterranean traffic and flow of goods did not come to a stand- 
still in the Early Iron Age. Exchange networks linking regions as far as the eastern 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic coast of Iberia are attested mainly by metal artefacts, 
the metals themselves, and by various ‘luxuries’, such as jewellery, faience objects 


* We thank wholeheartedly Dr Pavlos Flourentzos and Dr Maria Hadjicosti, former directors of 
the Department of Antiquities of Cyprus, for granting us permission to carry out this research. We 
also thank the Department staff at the Cyprus Museum and at the Larnaka, Limassol and Kouklia 
district museums, who did whatever they could to assist us. Figs. 1-3 were prepared by Anat Regev. 

! For example, Aubet 2008, 248; Bell 2009; Sherratt 2012. 
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and more.” Whether any of these exchanges can be associated specifically with 
Phoenician activities is difficult to assess and has indeed been extensively 
debated.? 

Moreover, it is often acknowledged that economic/commercial activities of "The 
Phoenicians should be fragmented into the specific, at times competing networks 
in which each polity was involved.^ Archaeologically, however, for the Early Iron 
Age, this conviction remains rather mute. 

Our basic premise is that provenace analysis of pottery provides one the best 
tools to trace interaction spheres with high geographical resolution (see more below). 
However, as opposed to the LBA, when numerous classes of pottery move about 
the Mediterranean,” this is not the case for the Early Iron Age. Exceptions are 
mainly Euboean ceramics distributed to the eastern Mediterranean, the rather sin- 
gular assemblage of Phoenician store jars at Kommos in Crete and the phenomenon 
we examine here — the shipment of numerous containers from Phoenicia to Cyprus 
(Figs. 1-3).5 

In the present study we deal only with the Early Iron Age, here defined as the 
Irla-Ir2a time stretch in Phoenicia, paralleling Late Cypriote [LC] IIIB-Cypro- 
Geometric [CG] III in Cyprus.” This encompasses roughly the late 12th-mid-9th 
centuries BC. A more precise chronology depends on one's stance in the still unre- 
solved debate regarding the Levantine and Mediterranean Early Iron Age absolute 
chronology.® 

The paper proceeds as follows: after brief summaries of the main Phoenician 
ceramic categories in Cyprus and then specifically of the Phoenician Bichrome 
(PhBo) group, we describe the optical mineralogy analysis (OM) and the results are 
summarised in Table 1. The details of the OM groups identified are provided in 
Appendix 1 and the list of the vessels we sampled in Appendix 2. The commentary 
in Appendix 3 provides a more nuanced chronological resolution to the results and 


? For example, Mederos-Martin 1996; Crielaard 1998; Kourou 2008; Nijboer 2008a-b; Maran 
2012; Sherratt 2012; Gilboa 2013; Thompson and Skaggs 2013. For a trickle of Late Helladic IIC 
pottery to the Levant, see, for example, D'Agata et al 2005. 

3 Summary and references in Coldstream 2000, 24; Gilboa 2013, 315, 326-27. Cf, for example, 
Fantalkin 2006. 

^ Peckham 1998; Aubet 2001; Fletcher 2004. 

? For Carmel-coast-made jars on the Ulu Burun wreck, see most recently Goren 2013. 

$ For Euboean pottery, see, for example, Coldstream and Mazar 2003. For Kommos, see Bikai 
2000. The exact provenances of the Kommos jars are yet unknown (Jones 2000). 

7 For the chronological terminology employed here and the correlation to Cypriote (and Greek) 
chronology, see Gilboa and Sharon 2003, especially 10-11 and table 21; Gilboa er al. 2008. 

* Lately, for example, see Sharon er al. 2007; Kourou 2008; Nijboer 2008b; Pare 2008; Van Der 
Plicht e al. 2009; Mazar 2011; Fantalkin et al. 2011; Finkelstein 2011. 
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Fig. 2: Main Cypriote sites mentioned in text. 


highlights selected contexts. The discussion provides preliminary comments regard- 
ing the manner in which to our minds the Early Iron Age Phoenician ceramics in 
Cyprus should be contextualised. 


Early Iron Age Phoenician Containers in Cyprus 

The conspicuous Phoenician Bichrome containers are customarily associated with 

early Phoenician westbound endeavours, destined to culminate, in Iron Age II, in 

more widespread and permanent overseas ventures. Therefore we concentrated our 

analysis on this group, and below we discuss it in some more detail. In the Early 

Iron Age this group comprises mainly ‘globular’ jugs/flasks? (Fig. 3.1), ring-based 

jugs (Fig. 3.2) and also small flasks (Fig. 3.3) and strainer jugs (Fig. 3.4). Other 

Phoenician containers in Cyprus may be roughly divided into four categories: 

(1) Small flasks other than PhBc, usually roughly lentoid or rounded (Fig. 3.5). 
These flasks have received much less scholarly attention, but in fact they (and 
their contents) are the best attested Levantine export to the Island, by far 


? We use this common term here, though this and other appellations such as ‘spherical’ are mis- 
leading. Many such vessels are, for instance, asymmetric or barrel shaped. 
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Fig. 3: Main types of vessels sampled: 
1. Globular Bichrome jug (Kouklia 10); 
2. Bichrome jug with ring base (Kouklia 27); 
3. Bichrome flask (Kouklia 32); 
4. Bichrome strainer jug (Kouklia 4); 
5. Black monochrome flask (Amathus 11); 
6. ‘Red Ware’ jug (Kouklia 11). 
7. Miscellaneous decorated jug (Alaas 3) 
(for references, see Appendix 2). 
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surpassing PhBc.'? In the Iron Age, they are sporadically attested as of LC IIB, 
then become prolific during CG I-II, subsequently disappearing during CG 
ULI They are usually simply adorned in one colour (here termed ‘mono- 
chrome’) or in two (‘two coloured").? 

(2) "Red Ware' containers (for example Fig. 3.6). This group is rather rare in 
Cyprus — no more than 20 examples have been published to date. It comprises 
mainly dipper juglets of ‘Canaanite’ morphology, large two-handled flasks/jugs 
and globular jugs, which stand out in their brick-red fabric and usually black- 
circle decoration. Vessels of this group have been identified in the LC IIIB-CG 
IB/II range at Kouklia-Palaepaphos Skales, Kourion Kaloriziki and Kition 
Agios Prodromos.'? 

(3) Miscellaneous small decorated jugs/flasks not falling into one of the above 
categories (for example Fig. 3.7). 

(4) Store jars, which are not many." 


Phoenician Bichrome Ware A: In the Levant 


Distribution 

The profusion of these vessels along the Lebanese coast and hinterland meant that 
their definition as Phoenician has never been contested. In the Levant, beyond 
Lebanon, PhBc is known especially from sites farther south, such as Achziv, “Akko, 
Tell Keisan and Tell Abu Hawam along the coast of Galilee and in the Haifa/‘Akko 
Bav Ip These regions are perceived either as part of Phoenicia proper, or as external 
to it." The latter view led some leading scholars to understand PhBc found south 
of the current Lebanon/Israel border (south of the Ladder of Tyre) as indicating 
external impetus — the first step in Phoenician 'expansion', and even a coercive 
takeover.!? 


10 Bikai 1987a; 1987b, 10; Karageorghis and Iacovou 1990, 90; Gilboa er al. 2008. 

11 The specific contexts are detailed in Gilboa et al. 2008. 

12 For these definitions and the difference between ‘two-coloured’ and ‘true Bichrome’, see Gilboa 
19993; Gilboa er al. 2008. 

13 Karageorghis 1967, XI; Bikai 1983, 400—02; 1987b, 59—60, pls. II-III; Georgiou 2003, nos. 1, 
10, possibly also no. 28. 

Examples and references in Bikai 1987b; Gilboa et al. 2008. 

15 Woolley 1921; Chapman 1972; Briese 1985; Bikai 1978; 1987 a-b; Anderson 1990. 

16 References in Gilboa et al. 2008. 

17 Summary and references in Gilboa 2005, 48-49 and n. 3, 52. For inclusion, see also Cold- 
stream 2000, 16; for exclusion, Bikai 1992; Schreiber 2003, 26, 48; Iacovou 2004. 

18 Stern 1990; Bikai 1992, 133; Negbi 1992, 611; Aubet 2000, 81-82 and passim. 
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Proceeding southward along the coast, PhBc is mainly known at Dor, but also 
at other sites on the Carmel coast such as Tel Mevorakh and Shiqmona.'? Based on 
these data, and on other material similarities between the Carmel coast and Leba- 
non, it has been argued that in the Zarly Iron Age not only the ‘Akko bay, but also 
the Carmel coast to its south were an integral part of the Phoenician cultural milieu 
and should not be considered an ‘annexation’ of any sort.?? 

It seems, however, that the distribution of PhBc vessels in the various Phoenician 
sites is not even — far from it. Considering only habitation sites where some quan- 
titative assessment is possible, two sites produced the largest numbers: Tyre on the 
one hand and Dor on the other.?! In contrast, well-published sites such as Sarepta 
and Tell Keisan hardly had any.” Quantities at other major Phoenician sites, such 
as Beirut, Sidon and 'Akko, are currently unknown. 

Beyond Phoenicia, PhBc occurs in the southern Levant only sporadically, usually 
no more than a handful of examples per site, if at all. It is somewhat more prolific 
in Israel's northern valleys, such as at Kinneret on the Sea of Galilee and Megiddo 


and Yoqne‘am in the western Jezreel valley.” In Syria, PhBc is extremely rare.” 


Production Centres 

Ongoing OM analysis of PhBc ware in Israel by the present authors and by Paula 
Waiman-Barak? indicates that beyond sites in Lebanon, Dor, indeed, was a major 
producer of PhBc and of other containers (small flasks, for example), distributing 


1 Information regarding Shiqmona was kindly provided by Shai Bar, currently excavating at this 
site. 

20 For the arguments, see Gilboa 2005; 2012; 2013; Gilboa and Sharon 2008; Sharon and Gilboa 
2013. 

?! Obviously, comparing quantities between different sites is a complex endeavour, but the fol- 
lowing figures are significant. For Tyre, see Bikai 1978, tables 6a, 8b, jug 10: During Irlb, for exam- 
ple, from an area about 160 m? in extent, 34 PhBc fragments were recorded, constituting 5.9296 of 
all the indicatives in substratum XIII-1, and in substratum XIII-1 there were 104 fragments, 10%. In 
the Tel Dor database, for the same chronological horizon and from one excavation area which is about 
the same size (D2; 175 m?), ca. 200 PhBc examples are recorded. 

22 At Sarepta JUN, from the same time-span, fewer than ten fragments were noted (Anderson 
1988, table 35). For Keisan, see Briend and Humbert 1980, pl. 62.4-6, 8 (and no further examples 
are housed in the excavation's store room). 

75 We thank Stefan Münger for allowing us access to the Kinneret material and cf Münger et al 
2011, figure on p. 83. For Yoqne'am, see Ben-Tor, Zarzecki-Peleg and Cohen-Anidjar 2005, figs. 
1.17.8, 1.28.1-2, 1.31.5-7, 1.37.11, 1.40.1, 1.41.9. For Megiddo, see Loud 1948, pls. 72.9, 80.2-3; 
Arie et al. 2006, figs. 13.54.3, 13.60.1, 13.69.4. 

24 Lehmann 2008, 221-22. 

75 We thank Paula Waiman-Barak for allowing us to cite data from her ongoing PhD 
dissertation. 
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them to various Levantine sites. Other unexpected locales of production of PhBc 
are Megiddo in the western Jezreel valley and Dan in the Hulah basin,” both lying 
outside the region customarily defined as Early Iron Age ‘Phoenicia’. 


Phoenician Bichrome Ware B: In Cyprus 
Beyond Phoenicia, Cyprus is the main region from which PhBc containers are well 
known, starting in mid-CG I. As mentioned, they are unanimously interpreted as 


exemplifying early Phoenician commercial enterprises? 


or minimally people that 
‘controlled trade links with the East.7? Scholars linking PhBc in Cyprus to later 
Phoenician activities farther west usually discuss them under the ‘pre-colonial trade’ 
epithet.” This pottery has also been taken to indicate Phoenician presence, even 
colonial presence in Cyprus, spearheaded by Tyre or Sidon, or both.?? The latter 
conviction apparently stems inter alia from implicit assumptions that they were 
produced in these two cities. Based on this understanding, several scholars place the 
beginning of Phoenician westward ‘expansion’ in the 11th/early 10th century BC, 
the conventional (‘high’) date for CG I (see above) when these vessels first occur in 
Phoenicia and in Cyprus.?! 


Distribution 

The specific Early Iron Age contexts in Cyprus in which PhBc (and other Phoeni- 
cian containers) occur have been detailed in the past” and here we present only a 
short summary, in order to put the vessels we sampled in some regional and quan- 
titative perspective. Most of the vessels are from tombs. 

Phoenician Bichrome containers are known primarily from Cyprus's south-west 
and south, chiefly from the cemeteries around Kouklia-Palaepaphos and Amathus. 
In the former site, most vessels are from Skales but they also occur at Kouklia 
Hadjiabdullah, Terastoudia and Plakes. At Amathus too, Phoenician imports derive 


26 For Megiddo (Neutron Activation and OM analyses), see, for example, Hancock and Harrison 
2004, table 2, nos. 5, 8-10, 80; Arie et al. 2006, 562-63; Arie 2011, 332, 341, 342, figs. 8.2.4, 8.7.8; 
Ben-Shlomo 2013, table 32.1.18. For Dan, see Waiman-Barak and Gilboa forthcoming. 

27 Coldstream 1982, 53; Karageorghis 1983, 317; 2008, 191, 194; Bikai 1987b, 5; Aupert 1997, 
23; Gilboa 1999a; Maier 1999, 83; Aubet 2000, 78; Bell 2009. 

28 Steel 1993, 153. 

7? Niemeyer 1993; Kourou 2000, 1072. 

30 Negbi 1992, 612; Bikai 1994, 31, 33-34; Aubet 2000, 80, 85; 2008, 250; Markoe 2005, 24, 
29, 224; Bell 2009, 35. 

31 For all these issues, see also Bikai 1987b, 1; 1994; Stern 1990, 32; Stieglitz 1990, 11; Mazar 
1991, 103; Morris 1992, 129; Iacovou 1999; Muhly 1999; Karageorghis 2008. 

32 Gilboa er al. 2008, with many illustrations. 
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almost exclusively from the cemeteries, including Ayios Tychonas Mandres and 
Pentakomo Shamna, and also from the so-called acropolis deposit. Lesser quantities 
of PhBc are known from other cemeteries in the south, mainly Ktima and Kourion- 
Episkopi (Bamboula and Kaloriziki). 

Moving to other parts of Cyprus, the situation is rather different. Assessing 
quantities in and around Kition would have been important since this site is des- 
tined to become one of the principal Phoenician polities in Cyprus. In the occupa- 
tion layers of Kition Kathari, extremely few PhBc fragments could possibly be 
assigned to the Early Iron Age? and no published tombs at Kition and vicinity have 
yet produced PhBc of the period discussed here. This ware, however, is represented 
in some partially published or unpublished tombs.?* At Salamis, Marguerite Yon 
considered one Bichrome jug from T. 1 a Phoenician import, but most probably 
this is a Cypriote product. 

In the north of Cyprus PhBc vessels are extremely rare. This is true for the cem- 
eteries excavated in and around Lapithos and for the Kythrea and Rizokarpaso 
cemeteries (for example Latsia Rizokarpaso, Anavrysi Rizokarpaso). One possible 
exception is from Lapithos Kastros T. 417.% Similarly, no PhBc containers have yet 
been reported from sites in the western part of the Island, such as Marion. 

Admittedly, all these localities have not yet produced extensive CG cemeteries 
to match those of the south. The exceptions are the Lapithos cemeteries, from 
which dozens of tombs were published to date, some of them very rich in finds 
(mainly Kastros, Plakes, Ayia Anastasia and Karavas and the so called Lower Geo- 
metric cemetery). Part of the reason is that several of these tombs were not used 
beyond the very beginning of CG I, i.e. prior to the ‘invention’ of PhBc. However, 
they are also absent in tombs representing later CG horizons, such as those at the 
Lapithos Lower Geometric cemetery (20 tombs).? 

To sum up, on present evidence PhBc in Cyprus in the Early Iron Age is only 
well represented in the south/south-west. Similar vessels were probably used in 


> Bikai 1987b, 8; cf Bikai 1981. 

34 Anna Georgiadou, personal communication. 

? Yon 1971, pl. 27.93. Both the relatively elaborate design on this vessel (the circles under the 
handles and the dense linear decoration on the mouth), and especially the cup-shape and very promi- 
nent neck-ridge of the neck/mouth would be very unusual for a Phoenician product. On the other 
hand, these traits are typical of a variety of jugs produced in Cyprus: for the neck, for example, see 
Benson 1973, pl. 28.K408, K503, K505; cf Karageorghis and Iacovou 1990, 90. 

36 Gjerstad er al. 1935, 232, no. 86, pl. CXXXIX. Judging from its photograph only, this vessel 
may be a genuine Phoenician import. We are grateful to Kristian Góransson of the Medelhavsmuseet, 
Stockholm for providing us with a photograph. 

37 Donohoe 1992. Even the small lentoid flasks of other ware groups are very rare in the north. 
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Kition. For the rest of the island, and especially for its north, the absence of PhBc 
looms large. 

It is difficult to assess this phenomenon quantitatively. P.M. Bikai's seminal 
study,?? which still lists most of the vessels known to date, includes for the time 
span in question (her ‘Kouklia Horizon’) about 55 complete PhBc examples (mainly 
catalogue nos. 22-62, 63-71, 114-118), representing about 150 years. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that for most of the tomb groups no data are available 
regarding fragmentary vessels. This hampers any attempt at more precise 
quantification. 


PROVENANCE STUDY OF PHOENICIAN BICHROME 
AND RELATED WARES IN CYPRUS 


Goals 

With all the above in mind, we posed the following, interlinked questions: 

(1) Do all these ‘Phoenician’ vessels indeed originate in the Tyre/Sidon region, and 
therefore may attest to the earliest mercantile ventures of the two polities that 
played the central role in later Phoenician westbound activities? 

(2) Do any of these vessels originate at Dor? This possibility gained some credence 
by visual examination of vessels in Cyprus prior to analysis. 

(3) Do the production centres that shipped PhBc vessels (and their contents) to 
Cyprus correlate with sites that reveal other evidence for exchanges with 
Cyprus, especially the import of CG ceramics (for which see below in our 
discussion)? 


Sample Selection 

As mentioned, the analysis focused on PhBc. We sampled all the major shapes of 
this group (Fig. 3.1—4), from the sites where they are best represented (Kouklia and 
Amathus), and from the entire CG range. Altogether 30 vessels postulated to belong 
to the PhBC group were sampled (see Appendix 3 for the visual identification of 
these vessels by several scholars and by us). Selection was also dictated by curatorial 
considerations. Other Phoenician wares/shapes were sampled on an a4 hoc basis 
dictated by accessibility. These include eleven small flasks in various modes of deco- 
ration, three "Red Ware' vessels, three miscellaneous small containers and four store 
jars. In all, 51 vessels were sampled, of which 48 produced results. 


38 Bikai 1987b. 
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Method 

The vessels' fabric was studied by means of thin-section optical mineralogy (OM, 
often misnamed petrography). As we demonstrate below, this method enabled us 
to determine the provenance of the wares in question and address the oriented 
questions. Most of the vessels were complete or near complete. Due to curatorial 
considerations, the samples were not cut throughout the vessels’ walls but rather 
chipped from hidden or fractured facets using a delicate restorers’ chisel and watch- 
makers’ hammer. Yet sample sizes in all cases were sufficient for proper OM analy- 
sis, keeping in mind that fine tempered small vessels require smaller samples pro- 
portionally to larger vessels of coarser fabrics. In order to enable the preparation of 
polished standard thin-sections, the samples were set in small polyethylene moulds 
and dried in an oven at 60° C for a few hours. Then the samples were placed in a 
desiccator and impregnated under vacuum conditions with Buehler Epo-Thin low 
viscosity epoxy resin. After curing, the resulting pellets were used for the preparation 
of standard thin-sections and subjected to routine examination under a polarising 
microscope. The vessels analysed were divided into fabric groups based on the phys- 
ical properties of their raw materials. The descriptive protocols and interpretative 
logic followed the methodology advocated by one of us (YG) elsewhere.*? 


Summary of the Fabric Groups 

The detailed classification and interpretation of the fabric groups as defined by 
optical mineralogy is presented in Appendices 1 and 2 (below). The former presents 
a general classification and encoding method that we suggest for Levantine fabric 
groups following the methodology advocated by Goren et al. in 2004;? and Appen- 
dix 2 the results obtained in the course of the present study. Table 1 (below) sum- 
marises the bottom line of the results in terms of the distribution of each fabric 
group within the population of the analysed vessels. 

The general methodology distinguishes between Levantine coastal-made vessels 
using granular differences between sands, commonly used for temper, from different 
parts of the East Mediterranean littoral area. In this region, currents flow from west 
to east along North Africa, then northward along the Levantine coast. The main 
source of sediments to this area is the River Nile, which drains the plutonic rock 
plateaus of East Africa. The most stable mineral of these rocks is quartz, which 
therefore constitutes the main component of the Nile sand. This sand is swept along 


9 Goren et al. 2004, 4-12, 15-17. 
40 Recently summarised in Goren 2013. 
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Sinai and northward along the Palestinian and Israeli coasts.*! At the same time, 
the inland limestone hills off the Levantine coast contribute calcareous sand to the 
sediments. Since to a great extent Mt Carmel acts as a natural barrier to the Nile 
sand, north of it the quartz within the sand diminishes and the sediment becomes 
increasingly calcareous. Another contributing factor is the sea. Along the Levantine 
coast, shell fragments and parts of the coralline algae Amphiroa occur as a significant 
component of Quaternary beach deposits. 

A closer look at the Levantine natural coastal sand, which was usually used as 
temper by the local potters, can inform us about the provenance of ceramic vessels 
from the relevant sites. When examined microscopically, the coastal sands between 
Gaza in the south and the coast of Ras Shamra/Ugarit in the north exhibit signifi- 
cant changes in terms of composition. For example, the sand near the Bronze and 
Iron Age cities of Gaza and Ashkelon, about 10 km apart, is made almost entirely 
of large and rounded quartz grains of Nilotic origin, with very little limestone or 
other calcareous components. Secondary silicate minerals appear in significant 
quantities, originating from the weathering of the igneous rocks that are widespread 
in the Nile headwaters. Moving 50 km north, to the beach of Tel Aviv, the grain 
size of the quartz becomes significantly smaller and the grains are well sorted because 
of the natural sorting of the sand by the currents. The secondary minerals, whose 
specific gravity is greater and are therefore heavier, appear only as very fine grains. 
Advancing another 50 km to the north, to the beach of Dor on the narrow coast 
near Mt Carmel, one can see that alongside the quartz there are over 3096 of cal- 
careous grains, representing the increasing contribution of the indigenous lithology 
to the sand and the closer proximity of the calcareous-based anticline of Mt Carmel 
to the coast. When advancing again about 50 km further north, to the coast near 
‘Akko north of the Mt Carmel barrier, there is a sharp change in the composition 
of the sand. The quartz component decreases to form about 3096 of the sand, which 
is made almost exclusively of limestone grains and skeletons of marine fauna, where 
Amphiroa alga fragments are very common. *? Proceeding further north, the com- 
bined compositions of the sand temper and the clay go through more extreme 
changes. That is because different soil and clay types dominate the various regions 
along the southern Levantine coast. Hence by combining the data retrieved from 
the composition of the sand and the soil types, it is possible to slice the Levantine 
coast into segments, each representing a different combination of sand and soil. 


41 Rohrlich and Goldsmith 1984, 99; Nir 1989, 12; Goren et al. 2004, 109-10, 112-13. 
42 Goren 2013, fig. 2. 
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In the Mediterranean coasts of Lebanon and Syria the geology is by far more 
complex and therefore the changes are rather extreme. In the coastal plain between 
Tyre and Sidon, particularly in the surroundings of Sarepta, where pottery produc- 
tion (albeit of other periods) has been recorded analytically, Miocene clays, unex- 
posed further south, were used together with typical beach send as temper. ^ Further 
north, towards Beirut, the exposures of Lower Cretaceous sandstone and shale for- 
mations, overlapped by typical marine deposits, strongly affect the composition of 
the local littoral sands. Still further north, other compositions prevail. 

Regarding Cypriote fabrics, these are rather easily distinguished from those of 
Levantine coastal wares, owing to the fact that the geology of Cyprus is markedly 
different from that of the entire relevant section of the Levant, mainly due to the 
lack of ophiolithic environments in the latter region south of the northernmost 
Syrian coast.“ Marl of the Pakhna formation is known to be a major clay source 
for pottery production in the general area of the southern Troodos foothills. The 
marl is remarkable by its cream to buff colour, by its plasticity and by the relatively 
hard fabric that it forms after hardening, and it is distinguished from the Levantine 
fabrics by the presence of detrital metamorphic and ophiolithic minerals that 
accompany it, all derived from the Troodos and circum-Troodos lithological com- 
plexes. Clays derived from the Mamonia complex of south-west Cyprus are easily 
distinguishable from Levantine wares by the abundance of metamorphic and igne- 
ous rock fragments," unparalleled in the relevant part of the Levantine littoral area. 


Results 

To sum up the results of this study (Table 1), of the 48 containers for which we 
have valid OM results, 13, nearly 2596, were demonstrated to be Cypriote products, 
seven of which reflect the typical mineralogy derived from the lithology of the 
Mamonia complex, and consequently most probably produced on the south-western 
part of the Island. The rest indicate the use of the Pakhna formation, in yet unde- 
termined regions around the Troodos anticline in Cyprus. Among the vessels that 
were demonstrated to be Cypriote made, only three were hitherto considered to be 
Cypriote, based on visual examination. The other ten were considered Phoenician 
imports by all experts who studied them (details in Appendices 2 and 3). This has 


5 Goren 2013, fig. 3. 

44 Griffiths 2003; Bettles 2003; Cohen-Weinberger and Goren 2004; Ownby and Griffiths 2009. 
^ Goren et al. 2004, 101-25. 

See Table 2 with references for each fabric group in Goren er al. 2004. 

47 Vaughan 1991. 
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the following implications: first, it reduces further the number of Phoenician 
ceramic exports to Cyprus, especially of PhBc wares. Second, Alaas 2, a flask which 
by its fabric group (Mamonia) must have come from south-west Cyprus, indicates 
that such containers were also distributed within Cyprus. This phenomenon is yet 
unexplored, nor do we deal with it here. Third, it underscores further the close 
similarity between containers produced in Cyprus and Phoenicia, a phenomenon 
we shortly revisit in our discussion. 

Thirty-five vessels were demonstrated to be overseas imports. This figure includes 
all the categories of containers mentioned above, but the discussion below (and 
Table 1) relates only to the small decorated ones, excluding the four jars, for which 
we do not have good enough results. 

The first thing to be said is that they all indeed originate in Phoenicia, as com- 
monly assumed.** Considering the entire LC IIIA-CG IIIA time span, the over- 
whelming majority of vessels for which a specific origin could be pinpointed were 
produced in two regions, with about equal distributions: the Tyre-Sidon stretch 
on the one hand (15 vessels) and the Carmel coast on the other (15 vessels; Table 1 
and Appendix 2). Production along the Carmel coast is probably to be associated 
with Dor, the major Early Iron Age site there,? which, as mentioned, produced 
copious amounts of PhBc vessels and small flasks. However, other nearby sites 
cannot be excluded at the moment, mainly Shiqmona and Tell Abu-Hawam. The 
latter served as a major port during the LBA, with extensive imports from Cyprus 
and beyond,” but it diminished in importance in the Iron Age. Northern Phoe- 
nicia is not represented at all, and other Phoenician production centres in the south 
(such as 'Akko) — hardly so. Other southern Levantine regions that were recently 
shown to have their own production of PhBc, such as Megiddo, are not repre- 
sented either. 


48 Therefore, hitherto prudent appellations for the small flasks, such as ‘Levantine’ (Karageorghis 
and Iacovou 1990) are not required anymore, for the most part at least. 

^ For surveys of Dor in the Early Iron Age, see, for example, Stern 1990; 2000; Gilboa and 
Sharon 2008; Sharon and Gilboa 2013. For Early Iron Age trade there, beyond publications already 
mentioned, see Waiman-Barak, Gilboa and Goren forthcoming. 

50 Artzy 2006b. 
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Table 1: Origin of various containers in Cyprus demonstrated to be imports by optical 
mineralogy (not including storage jars and Cypriote products; ‘ballpark’ percentages). 
Numbers in italics indicate PhBc vessels out of the total imports; 


the Tyre-Sidon group includes fabric group AM 3 (‘North of the Ladder of Tyre’). 


Coast from 
KE 
Sharon 
LC IIIA 1 10096 
CG IA A 2 5096 2 5096 
CG IA/B 2 40% 1 20% 2 40% 
CG IB-II 15 6 40% 2 13% 7 47% 
CG IV 10 5 3 2 
early 
Total 35 15 2 1 15 2 
Bichrome 25 11 1 1 10 2 


For the remaining vessels no specific Phoenician locale could be pinpointed, but 
one vessel probably also belongs to the Tyre-Sidon sphere, and similarly the vessels 
identified as coming from ‘north of the ladder of Tyre’. 

When considering only PhBc imports (25 vessels), the quantitative/regional dis- 
tributions are practically the same (Table 1): eleven vessels from Tyre-Sidon, ten 
from the Carmel coast, one from the “Akko region and another four from largely 
unspecified regions along the Phoenician littoral. The sample is not large enough 
to detect possible chronological fluctuations in this pattern, but currently it seems 
quite constant throughout the period under investigation. 

A clear pattern seems to have emerged for this time span, representing at least 
150 years, depending on the (‘high’ or low) chronology employed. Since the 25 
PhBc vessels we sampled constitute nearly half of the 55 vessels catalogued by Bikai 
for CG I-II, we consider our sample representative. 


DISCUSSION 
Our results show that regarding some Phoenician exchanges, interactions are not 
uniform across the board and that it is indeed possible to start to define specific 
orbits of contact. Undoubtedly the most surprising result of this study is that about 
half of the Phoenician vessels in Cyprus in the Early Iron Age do not originate in 
Lebanon but on the Carmel coast. This further underscores the crucial involvement 
of this region — most probably of its main harbour town at Dor — in Cypro- 
Phoenician interrelations during this period. Indeed, PhBc in Cyprus originates in 
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the two regions, and most probably specific sites, where at present they are most 
abundantly recorded (and the other types of containers in Cyprus originate from 
the same regions/sites).?! 

The other and, to our minds, most important result is that the same regions that 
distributed most of the Phoenician containers to Cyprus were also the ones 
that have been demonstrated to ‘consume’ significant numbers of ceramics moving 
in the opposite direction throughout most of the time-span investigated here. Both 
Tyre and Dor have produced CG pottery in quantities that surpass by far any other 
site outside Cyprus. They also stand out in that a very large portion of this import 
consists of open shapes and not containers, as opposed, for example, to other sites 
in the Levant which produced primarily (much lesser quantities) of Cypriote 
containers.?? 

This convergence does not seem to be accidental. It points to exchange networks 
operating specifically between Tyre (and Sidon?) and Dor with Cyprus. With the 
caveats mentioned above, we also propose that on the Cypriote side, mostly sites in 
the island's south/south-west, possibly also Kition, partook in these exchanges.^? 

Understanding this export to Cyprus is severely hampered by our ignorance 
regarding the contents of the PhBc containers, though for the small flasks, one pos- 
sibility (prized liquids with South Asian spices) are presented in Namdar et al. 
2013.% Clearly though, the motivation for this long-lasting maritime traffic between 
Cyprus and the Phoenician cities could not have been the exchange of pottery, 
however ‘precious’ its contents might have been (such as in the small flasks) and 
whatever social significance this exchange may have had (see below, future avenues 
of inquiry). Ships carried much more important cargoes, such as metals? and metal 
objects, timber, ship rigging, agricultural produce and, indeed, spices and other 
aromatics. These, however, are rather invisible for the period in question. Secondary 
cargoes, such as the ones investigated here, as well as the pottery moving from 
Cyprus in the opposite direction, can only serve as proxies for specific trade routes 


?! Sidon remains a lacuna in this respect. Whether or not this important city produced any sub- 
stantial amounts of PhBc remains to be seen. 

52 For Tyre see Bikai 1978, table 13A; in the Dor database about 900 CG vessels/fragments are 
recorded; only a fraction of this assemblage has currently been presented and discussed (Gilboa 1989; 
1999b; 2012; Gilboa and Sharon 2003). For a comparison of the CG ‘profile’ at Dor and Tyre to 
other sites in the Levant, see also Gilboa 2012. 

53 For a similar assessment regarding later Iron Age associations between specific sites in Phoenicia 
and Cyprus, see Smith 2008, 293. 

54 In the framework of that study several PhBc containers were sampled for residue analysis, but 
produced no results. 

55 Whether or not Cyprus continued to export significant amounts of copper to the Levant, and 
specifically to Phoenicia, is plausible, but currently unknown. See Kassianidou 2001; 2013, 69-71; 
Artzy 2006a; Yahalom-Mack 2007; Iacovou 2013, 22. For iron, see Sherratt 1994. 
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and interaction spheres in the framework of which other commodities were 
exchanged. 

Could these phenomena be linked to later, Iron Age IL, Phoenician overseas 
activities? Dor certainly did not take part in any such activity, nor did any other 
town on the Carmel coast. The reason is that in the course of Ir2a, in the 9th cen- 
tury BC, this region passes to the control of the kingdom of Israel and was thus 
subtracted politically from the Phoenician sphere. Recent analyses of the Dor 
sequence” demonstrate that this event was absolutely detrimental for all aspects of 
the site's maritime contacts and from this moment and on, for a long time, Dor 
plays no important role on the Mediterranean stage. 

So the fact remains, as we can now demonstrate with some precision, that Tyre 
and possibly also Sidon — the two leading Phoenician entities in later westbound 
endeavours — were also the ones that maintained the closest relations with Cyprus 
throughout the Early Iron Age, as indeed argued by several scholars.”” The close, 
direct and bi-directional Cypro-Phoenician contacts described above meant that 
Cyprus and especially the sea routes to its south were well known specifically to 
the Tyrians and possibly also the Sidonians. When historical circumstances in the 
Levant and in the Mediterranean in general were ripe for (or necessitated) longer 
range activities, these centuries-long liaisons must have had a profound impact. 


Some Further Directions of Inquiry 

Needless to say, further sampling of Phoenician ceramics moving about the Levant 

and in the Mediterranean in the early (and later) Iron Age will be instrumental in 

charting specific interaction spheres. Here, however, we would like to point out that 
the ‘export’ of PhBc to Cyprus may have had cultural significance beyond the mere 
exchange of goods. The following observations, for example, suggest as much: 

(1) Some of the PhBc vessels shipped to Cyprus are strainer jugs with very protrud- 
ing spouts (Fig. 3.4), hardly suited to serve as commercial containers and most 
probably serving (before being deposited in tombs) for drinking/pouring in 
socially significant occasions. These vessels exhibit the most extensive input 
in decoration (in Phoenician standards). Why such vessels were in demand in 
Cyprus remains to be explained. 


5° Gilboa, Sharon and Bloch-Smith forthcoming. 
57 Most explicitly in Aubet 2000; also Bikai 1994; Markoe 2005, 25-26. For the centrality of 
Cyprus in Early Iron Age maritime activities, see also Kourou 2008, 357; Torres-Ortiz 2008, 138. 
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(2) The PhBc decorative mode itself exhibits Cypriote traditions, in the syntax of 
its decorative circles and in most of its geometric designs.^? 

(3) There seems, in fact, to be a bi-directional stylistic discourse. Similar shapes, 
especially the ‘globular’ jugs, are produced in both regions — similar to the 
point that they fooled all (modern) experts;?? the same ambiguity may have 
existed in the past. Oftentimes the same vessel types in both regions carry 
identical designs. (4) PhBc containers had absolutely no role in Early Iron 
Age Greek or Cretan sites that were intensively engaged in cross-Mediterranean 
exchanges, nor, for that matter, in other Mediterranean regions.?' These vessels 
‘operate’ only in the Cypro-Phoenician milieu. 


In short, developments in shaping and decorating these vessels in Cyprus and Phoe- 
nician centres are intertwined. This shared materiality between societies that were 
not too far apart and between which enduring multiple and in all probability direct 
interactions took place, requires further consideration. Jnter alia, this must entail a 
closer study of the contexts in which these vessels act, and of the decorative designs 
and their possible functions and meaning. Whether this Cypro-Phoenician entan- 
glement® also attests to Tyrians and Dorians in Cyprus, and/or vice versa, is also a 
possibility to be carefully appraised. 


58 Gilboa 19992. At Dor, further Cypriote stylistic impact is attested on local pithoi (Gilboa 
2001), tableware (for example, Gilboa 1999b, fig. 3.22-23; Yellin 1989) and on ivories (example in 
Stern 2000, fig. 52). 

5 Cf. Karageorghis and Iacovou 1982, 131; Bikai 1987b, 2; 1994, 31. For very similar vessels 
produced in Cyprus in regular Cypriote fabrics, see, for example, Benson 1973, pl. 28.K502, K509; 
Karageorghis and Iacovou 1982, pl. XXIII.8; Aupert and Tytgat 1984, pl. 6.23. 

60 Such as latticed lozenges and triangles arranged in various combinations on PhBc spouted jugs 
in Phoenicia: see Chapman 1972, figs. 2.6-7, 3.191, 5.57, 10.15, 13.272; Bikai 1978, pls. XXXI.11, 
XXXIII.22; Gilboa and Sharon 2003, figs, 9.4-6, 11.11, 13.14. On CG spouted jugs, see Benson 
1973, pl. 26.K400; Flourentzos 1997, pl. XXX.19. On pendent triangles on PhBc spouted jugs in 
Phoenicia, see Balensi 1980, pl. 17.9; Anderson 1988, pl. 31.10. On White Painted CG spouted jugs, 
see Daniel 1937, pl. IIL94; Yon 1971, pl. 23.71. 

9! For example, only two rather late (Ir2a) PhBc containers were found in the rich burial grounds 
of Lefkandi, for the entire Protogeometric and Sub-Protogeometric periods (Popham and Lemos 1996, 
pl. 79A.10-11). 

62 Thomas 1991, 14-16, 37-37; Hodder 2012. For the heuristic usefulness of the concept of 
entanglement in the Mediterranean context (or alternatively hybridity or creolisation), see Knapp 
2008, 57-61; Dieder 2009, 29-31; and recently Stockhammer 2012 and various papers in Maran 
and Stockhammer 2012, especially Knapp 2012; Maran 2012; Yasur-Landau 2012. 
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Fig. 4: Selected optical mineralogy fabric groups. All images are under crossed polarisers; field width: 
about 3 mm. 1. Fabric Mcl (Kouklia 17), with coarse amphibole, pyroxene, feldspar and quartz in 
argillaceous matrix with abundant mica minerals; 2. Fabric Mc2 (Kouklia 21), with marly, highly 
micaceous matrix and sparsely spread inclusions including pyroxene (lower right) and feldspar (centre 
left); 3. Fabric Am2 (Amathus 1), of calcareous rendzinal matrix with dense sand inclusions including 
Amphiroa coralline alga fragments (upper right, centre right, bottom right and more), rounded 
limestone fragments and calcite; 4. Fabric Mil (Kouklia 9), sparsely spread sand of limestone (centre 
and top) and Amphiroa alga (centre right) fragments in Miocene foraminiferous marl with iron oxides 
(dark reddish-tan spots); 5. Fabric Hm2 (Amathus 5), with well-sorted quartz (clear white or grey) 
and calcareous (yellowish or tan) coastal sand set in alluvial soil matrix; 6. Fabric Hm2 (Kouklia 18), 
as 5 but with better sorted sand inclusions. 
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APPENDIX 3: COMMENTARY ON SPECIFIC VESSELS SAMPLED 


'The commentary is listed in chronological order, and then according to ware-groups and 
specific shapes. 


Late Cypriote IIIA/IIIB 

These periods antedate the PhBc group and the chronological stretch we are concerned with 
here and sampling was quite opportunistic. The only LC IIIA vessel sampled (Kouklia 1), 
a monochrome flask from Eliomylia Tomb 119, was considered by Karageorghis! a possible 
import, and by us too, mainly by virtue of its decorative syntax ('enclosed' circles) and the 
red hue of its design — both attributes being typical of flasks at Dor. Indeed, it was produced 
on the Carmel coast. This is the only hint that the export of small containers from the 
Carmel coast to Cyprus already commenced in this period. 

'The three LC IIIB containers are from Alaas, all defined as imports in the site report and 
subsequent publications.? Alaas 2 is a small two-coloured flask and Alaas 1 and 3 are one- 
handled near-globular jugs decorated in red/orange.? In form and decoration the latter two 
are very close to jugs in Phoenicia, for example at Dor and at Tell Keisan.* In contrast, their 
perpendicular handle is atypical of Phoenician products. 

All three vessels were demonstrated to be Cypriote products. Alaas 2 cannot have been 
produced at Alaas or vicinity since it was produced of the Mamonia petro-fabric of the 
south-western part of the island (see Appendix 1). These results have the following implica- 
tions: (A) they overrule all previous convictions that these containers are Levantine imports 
and presently the Alaas cemetery remains devoid of overseas ceramics. (B) Alaas 2 attests to 
some circulation of flasks within the Island. 


Cypro-Geometric IA 
Six vessels were sampled, from Tombs 44, 58, 85 and 91 at Kouklia Skales — out of about 
15 potentially Phoenician vessels in this cemetery attributable exclusively to this period. 
Small ‘Red Ware’ Containers. Kouklia 5 and 9 belong to this group, respectively a globular 
jug and a large flask. Kouklia 5 was manufactured on the Carmel coast and Kouklia 9 prob- 
ably in the Tyre-Sidon region. A CG IB/II example of this ware, Kouklia 11, was produced 
somewhere on the southern Lebanese coast or in the ‘Akko region. This provides some 
indication that such containers were manufactured in more than one locale. This ware, 
however, has not yet been recognised anywhere in Phoenicia. Since the ‘Red Ware’ vessels 


' Karageorghis 1990, 79. 

? Karageroghis 1975; Bikai 1987b, no. 103; Karageorghis and Iacovou 1990, 90; Gilboa 2005, 
54. In Karageorghis 2008, 191 these vessels are considered influenced by Near Eastern prototypes. 

? For a colour photograph of all three, see Karageorghis 2008, fig. 1. 

^ For example Briend and Humbert 1980, pls. 74—75; most, however, are two-handled. 
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are different in fabric, method of decoration and, to a certain degree, also in the range of 
shapes from the other concurrent Phoenician containers (see the Introduction), they may 
well represent a distinct sub-phenomenon in the framework of Cypro-Phoenician exchanges. 

Containers Decorated in Monochrome. Kouklia 25, a small black-monochrome flask, 
judged as imported by Bikai and by ourselves,’ is Cypriote-made. Kouklia 20, a rounded 
orange-monochrome jug with a perpendicular handle, was manufactured in the Tyre-Sidon 
range. No such vessels, however, are known at present from any Phoenician site. 

Small Phoenician Bichrome Flasks. Kouklia 26, identified by the excavators as Cypriote 
Bichrome L was indeed produced in Cyprus, most probably at Kouklia itself or nearby, as 
indicated by its fabric (Mamonia). Kouklia 32 was produced on the Carmel coast. 

To sum up (Table 1), during CG IA, Phoenician imports to Cyprus originate at least in 
the Tyre-Sidon area (one or two vessels), and on the Carmel coast (two vessels). Noteworthy 
is the fact that very similar vessels are produced in Cyprus itself — so similar that several 
experts have considered them imports. 


Cypro-Geometric IA-IB(?) 

Under the CG IA-IB(?) category we consider 11 vessels originating in tombs that may 
encompass the entire CG I range. Eight of them are from the renowned Tomb 49 at 
Kouklia-Skales, the richest toms in this cemetery? and three are from Tombs 76 and 89 
there. 

Small Lentoid Monochrome and Unadorned Flasks. Kouklia 33, with no preserved decora- 
tion, was produced in Cyprus. Visually, this flask was considered an import by the excava- 
tors, by Bikai and by us.? With hindsight, a Cypriote origin should have been obvious, 
implied by its nipples, the light fabric and the handles that engulf the neck. The latter is a 
Late Bronze Age characteristic, which has by and large vanished from flasks produced in the 
Levant; thus, during CG I it may be considered a Cypriote trait. Kouklia 34, a small black- 
monochrome flask, was produced on the Carmel coast. This is somewhat surprising, since 
monochrome flasks in this region are mostly decorated in red, and black-painted ones are 
rare, found much more frequently in Lebanon.? 

Lentoid/Asymmetric Phoenician Bichrome Flasks. Kouklia 21, 24 and 36, with handles that 
engulf the neck, were produced in Cyprus (for the engulfing handles, see above). This con- 
tradicts all visual assessments, ? ours included (but no. 21 is indeed of very light fabric, typi- 
cal to Island products). Kouklia 28 was produced in the Tyre-Sidon region. 


? Similarly in Karageorghis and Iacovou 1990, 90. 

© Karageorghis 1983, 121. 

7 This tomb is usually assigned to CG IA only, but some ceramics in it indicate a more extended 
CG I use. This is consistent with the appearance of globular PhBc jugs there (which is not the norm 
for the earliest CG IA contexts). 

* Bikai 1983, 400; Karageorghis 1983, 72. 

? Gilboa 1999a, 2. 

10 Bikai 1983, 400; Karageorghis 1983, 72, 215. 
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Globular and Sub-Globular Phoenician Bichrome Jugs. We examined six ‘globular’ PhBc 
jugs, regarding which the consensus was that one (Kouklia 17) was of Cypriote Bichrome 
I ware, and five (Kouklia 10, 13, 15, 18 and 29) were Phoenician.!! Kouklia 17 was indeed 
produced in Cyprus, most probably in the south-west, since its fabric is from the Mamonia 
formation. Among the supposed imports, however, two are also Cypriote (Kouklia 13 and 
15, with the former, again, produced of Mamonia Formation clay). Of the rest, Kouklia 10 
was produced in the Tyre-Sidon sphere, Kouklia 29 in the 'Akko region and Kouklia 18 
on the Carmel coast. For the latter two we initially also allowed for an island provenance 
because of the light fabric, and the meticulously executed decoration on the former. 

Summary of Imports in Skales Tomb 49. In all, of 11 potentially-imported containers in 
this important tomb (not counting jars) we have results for nine. (The other two 'Phoeni- 
cian’ imports in this tomb are no. 49/189, a small lentoid black-monochrome flask,'* and 
no. 49/184, a 'Red Ware' dipper juglet.) The potential imports are now reduced to a maxi- 
mum of five. Vessels sampled were produced on the Carmel coast (two) and in the 'Akko 
region (one). 

Regarding the CG I horizon in general (Table 1), of 11 sampled ‘imports’, six are 
Cyprus-made. Actual imports originate in the Tyre-Sidon region (two), the 'Akko region 
(one) and the Carmel coast (two). 


Cypro-Geometric IB/II 

Sixteen vessels were sampled from this horizon.'? Four are from Kouklia (Skales Tomb 83 
and Hadjiabdullah Tomb 135) and 12 are from the Amathus cemeteries, west (Tombs 15, 
521, and the ‘Robbers’ Cache’) and east (Tombs 135, 312, 329, 332, 333). 

‘Red Ware’ Flask. Kouklial 1 was produced either in the Tyre-Sidon range or in the ‘Akko 
region (see above, Kouklia 5 and 9 for Red Ware vessels produced elsewhere). 

Small Two-Coloured and Monochrome Flasks. Four vessels were analyzed, all from Ama- 
thus Tomb 521. Amathus 11 and 12 were produced on the Carmel coast and Amathus 13 
and 15 in the Tyre-Sidon region. The latter bears a rare radial design in Late Bronze Age 
manner. Karageorghis and lacovou, following Mazar, regarded this decoration as 
Philistine.? 

Small Phoenician Bichrome Flasks. Three vessels were sampled, of which one (Kouklia 22), 
was identified as Cypriote Bichrome.!^ Indeed, it was probably produced in the site's vicinity, 


11 Bikai 1983, 402; Karageorghis 1983, 65-66, 314. 

12 The analysis of this vessel, Kouklia 30, failed. 

13 For suggestions to amalgamate CG IB and II, see Gilboa and Sharon 2003; Smith 2009, 282; 
and cf Coldstream 1999. 

14 The attribution of Kouklia 2 from Hadjiabdullah to this horizon is probable but not certain. 
In Skales Tomb 83 some of the vessels may be somewhat later. 

15 Karageorghis and Iacovou 1990, 91; Mazar 1985, 72. 

16 Karageorghis 1983, 286. 
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since its fabric is of the Mamonia formation. Kouklia 31 originates in the Tyre-Sidon region 
and Amathus 14 on the Carmel coast. 

Globular Phoenician Bichrome Jugs. Three were sampled. Amathus 5 and 6, relatively 
small and thick jugs from Tomb 15, were manufactured on the Carmel coast. Amathus 9 
was produced somewhere north of ‘Akko. 

Ring-Based Phoenician Bichrome Jugs. Four were sampled. Amathus 1, 10 and 16 are from 
Tyre-Sidon and Amathus 3 from the Carmel coast. The latter has an unusual pear-shape. 

Phoenician Bichrome Strainer Jug. Kouklia 2 was produced on the Carmel coast. This is 
compatible with the fact that PhBc strainer jugs with similar designs of complex lozenges 
or triangles (of Cypriote ancestry), are known mainly from the Carmel coast and to a lesser 
extent the neighbouring western and central Jezreel valley — from Dor, Tel Mevorakh, 
Megiddo and Ta'anach." 

To summarise, of the 16 CG IB/II vessels sampled, 15 are imports. Six originate in the 
Tyre-Sidon region, one somewhere north of 'Akko, one in either of those two regions and 
seven on the Carmel coast. In Amathus Tomb 521, from which we sampled five (about 
half) of the potential imports (all are small flasks), the only production regions attested are 
Tyre-Sidon and the Carmel coast. 


Cypro-Geometric III 

Here we consider 11 vessels,'? mostly belonging to CG I/II and early CG III - from 
Amathus east Tombs 310*, 370, 382 and Kouklia-Skales Tombs 53*, 75, 80*, 81, 90* 
(asterisks mark tombs that also contain material which is somewhat earlier than CG ID). 

Globular and Barrel-Shaped Phoenician Bichrome Jugs. Six were sampled, of which Ama- 
thus 2, 7 and 8 are unusual since they are by far the largest PhBc vessels known anywhere 
(about 35 cm high). They were produced, respectively, at Tyre-Sidon, the Carmel coast and 
somewhere north of the Ladder of Tyre. Amathus 8 bears a rare radial design between its 
concentric circles, similarly to Amathus 15 (above) that was produced in the same region. 
Of the three 'regular sized' jugs, Kouklia 14 and 35 were produced in the Tyre-Sidon 
region and Kouklia 19 either there as well, or on the Carmel coast. 

Ring-Based Phoenician Bichrome Jugs. Kouklia 27 was produced on the Carmel coast. The 
analysis of Amathus 4 failed; visually its fabric looks similar to Carmel coast specimens. 
Kouklia 12 is the only so-called *heavy-walled' juglet we sampled, '? produced in the Tyre- 
Sidon region. 

Phoenician Bichrome Strainer Jugs. Kouklia 3, adorned with vertical latticed panels, was 
produced on the Carmel coast. The origin of Kouklia 4, adorned with the same design and 


17 Gilboa 19993, fig. 12.6-10; Arie 2011, fig. 8.2.4. 

15 Kouklia 23, the only PhBc flask sampled from this period, produced no results. 

1 These juglets, frequently adorned in the PhBc manner, are typified by thick walls and by very 
long necks relative to the body, see Bikai 1987b, pl. IX. 
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with pendent triangles, could not be pinpointed — anywhere on the Phoenician littoral 
between the environs of Beirut and the Carmel/Sharon coast. 

Summing up (Table 1), of the 10 CG II/III-CG III vessels for which we have results, 
five were produced in the Tyre-Sidon region, three on the Carmel coast and two anywhere 
in or between these regions. 
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‘PHANTOM ELEANS' IN SOUTHERN EPIRUS * 


ADOLFO J. DOMÍNGUEZ 


Abstract 

The existence of a series of Elean colonies in the region of Cassopaea, in southern Epirus, 
has been regularly accepted by scholars on the basis of a single piece of written evidence. 
Despite such limited information, a number of interpretations have been made in an attempt 
to date the foundation of these colonies, and even to describe their political and institutional 
development. In this article, I examine the available archaeological evidence for those sites 
usually identified with these alleged colonies in order to show that there is no proof of 
colonial occupation or of any urban entities before the middle of the 4th century. Likewise, 
I attempt to explain how the idea of Elean colonisation may have sprung up, and why only 
a single reference points to it. 


Elean Colonies in Southern Epirus? A Consideration of the Evidence 

It is a known fact that not all Greek territories were involved with equal intensity 
in the process we know today as ‘Greek colonisation’. Whereas some cities became 
famous for having founded tens of cities (for example, Miletus with over 
90 colonies),! other regions do not appear to have founded any at all. Aside from 
the recent debates on the question of “Greek colonisation’? here I would like to 
focus on a particularly singular case, for which there is practically only a single refer- 
ence, namely the colonisation by the Eleans, the inhabitants of Elis, in the north- 
western Peloponnese. Unlike their northern neighbours, the Achaeans, who led an 
intensive colonisation process that has been extensively studied in recent times;? 
there is no written evidence, other than the case we shall look at presently, of colo- 
nisation by the inhabitants of Elis.* 


* This article has been written as part of Research Project HAR2011-25443 funded by the Spanish 
Ministry of Economy and Competitiveness. 

! Pliny NH 5. 112; but see Ehrhardt 1983 and, lastly, Avram er al. 2004; Tsetskhladze 2009, 229. 

? Tsetskhladze 2006; De Angelis 2009; 2010; Tsetskhladze and Hargrave 2011; Tsetskhladze 
2013b. 

? Morgan and Hall 1996; Lombardo 2002. About a possible continuity between the Bronze Age 
and the Iron Age, see J.K. Papadopoulos 2001. 

^ Naturally, if we ignore the reference by Strabo (8. 3. 32) to the inhabitants of Dispontium who, 
following the destruction of their city in cz. 575 BC, emigrated to Epidamnus and Apollonia, and 
which did not constitute, strictly speaking, colonisation but rather the quest for better conditions by 
those who had lost their city. Of course, in the literal interpretation of legendary traditions that were 
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First of all, let us examine this. In the Ps.-Demosthenes oration On the 
Halonnesus,? written and perhaps delivered in 343/2 BC, the hostile actions carried 
out by Philip II of Macedon are enumerated, among them that: ‘...[he] advanced 
with his army on Ambracia, razed and scorched the territory of the three poleis of 
Cassopaea, Pandosia, Boucheta and Elateia, colonies of the Eleans, and taking those 
cities by force, handed them over to Alexander, his brother-in-law, to be his slaves’ 
(Demosthenes 7. 32). It is highly probable that this action took place at the same 
time as the expulsion from the Molossian throne of King Arybbas, first his ally but 
later his enemy (Demosthenes 1. 13; Justinus Epitome 7. 6. 11-13, 8. 6. 4-8), who 
ultimately took refuge in Athens where he received (or recovered) Athenian citizen- 
ship.° There can be little doubt that this conquest was part of a larger plan, designed 
by Philip IL, in which the kingdom of Molossia would play a role of some 
importance." 

This, therefore, is the sole source in which an allusion is made to a founding role 
of the Eleans. Theopompus, who mentions these three cities and another as part of 
the same group (FGH 115 F 206), does not provide this specific information.? 
Cassopaea formed part of Thesprotia, at least from a certain point in time, as testi- 
fied by Strabo (7. 7. 5) among others. 

For the time being, we cannot be certain that a relationship exists between this 
territory and that mentioned by Thucydides, also in Thesprotia, with the name of 
Elaiatis (Thucydides 1. 46. 4),’ although the latter does appear to be related with 
the port of Elaia, mentioned in Ps.-Scylax (§ 30. 3-5).'° It is very likely that this 
port of Elaia is the same that Strabo (7. 7. 5) calls the ‘Glykys Limen’ (Fig. 1). This 
is clearly the territory of the Eleans (Eleaioi), a Thesprotian ethnos which, in due 
course, would establish a polis named Elea as their capital,!! at the time when they 


frequent in the 19th century, colonies from Elis and many other territories were accepted. See, for 
instance, Raoul-Rochette 1815 I, 218—22, II, 228-29, III, 345-54. 

? I will not discuss here the authorship of this speech, but ancient authors such as Libanius (Arg. 
Dem. 7. 3—5) raised doubts over its being Demosthenes’ and attributed it, instead, to Hegesippus. See, 
however, Photius Bibliotheca 491a; Gibson 1999, 192-96. 

6 IG I? 226; Rhodes and Osborne 2003, 348—55 (no. 70). 

7 Domínguez 2014. 

* FGH 115 F 206: ‘Consequently, Theopompus says [in his book] 43 that there are four cities of 
the Cassopeans ... Elatreia, Pandosia, Bitia and Bouche", 

? "They ... anchored at Cheimerium in the territory of Thesprotia. It is a harbour, and above it 
lies a city away from the sea in the Eleatic district of Thesprotia, Ephyra by name. Near it is the outlet 
into the sea of the Acherusian lake; and the River Acheron runs through Thesprotia and empties into 
the lake, to which it gives its name.’ 

10 “There is a harbour whose name is Elaia. In this harbour Acheron discharges’. Cf Hammond 
1967, 478: 'Elaeatis takes its name from the olive'. See, in this same sense, Franke 1961, 300. Other 
scholars, however, relate this name to swampy areas (ta Pelea) (Riginos and Lazari 2007, 24). 


11 Funke et al. 2004, 344—45. 
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Fig. 1: Map showing sites mentioned in the text (drawn by M.S. Milän, UAM). 


began to issue coinage.!? Intensive prospection and excavation undertaken in the 
territory of Elea, extending along the River Cocytus until it meets the Acheron, and 
thence to its outfall into the Glykys Limen or port of Elaia,? has unearthed no 


12 The foundation of the city took place slightly before the mid-4th century BC (Riginos and 
Lazari 2007, 25; Spanodimos 2014, 109—38); the coinage of Elea would have begun to be minted ca. 
360 BC: Franke 1961, 40. 

13 Besides the already mentioned reference in Ps.-Scylax, Ptolemy (3. 13. 3) mentions also an 
Elaias limen. 
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significant urban traces from before the middle of the 4th century BC, finding 
few remains of other types of occupation and hardly any material evidence of items 
imported from other parts of the Greek world during the Archaic and Classical 
periods. ^ 

Hitherto, we have been referring to the Eleans, their territory and to Elea. Let 
us examine the evidence available to us referring to centres classified as Elean colo- 
nies (or colonies from Elis), within a territory, Cassopaea, that would in time 
become part of Thesprotia, although initially separated therefrom by the River 
Acheron.!6 

N.G.L. Hammond located Pandosia in Trikastron," in the area of the gorges of 
the Acheron. Nowadays, however, the preferred identification is that advanced by 
S.I. Dakaris, who placed it in Kastri, near the mouth of the Acheron and the Ach- 
erusian lake.!? Considerable geomorphological change has taken place in this region 
since, and recent studies on the evolution of the outfall of the Acheron have given 
us a comprehensive vision of the physiognomy of the region in antiquity, confirm- 
ing the location of Pandosia in Kastri.!? The first important study on this site was 
performed by Dakaris, who concluded that ‘no data is available as regards the size 
and population of the settlement in the First Period (730/700—end 5th cent. BC)’, 
while dating the initial walls at the site between the late 5th century and 343/2 
BC.? Nevertheless, besides some information regarding the walls, to which he 
assigns several chronologies without providing precise facts, very little significant 
evidence is advanced. 

Moreover, within the activities of the Nikopolis Survey Project, the site at Kastri 
was subjected to an ‘intensive urban survey’ in 1994 covering 11 ha of the overall 
33 ha the site is calculated to occupy. Over 85,000 artefacts were counted, including 
more than 15,000 pottery sherds and in excess of 70,000 tile and brick fragments, 
i.e., on average, over 7700 artefacts per hectare. In addition, several architectural 
elements were discovered that were unknown before. Regrettably, the results are as 
yet unpublished.*! The only known data from the survey refer to the moderate 
amount of Bronze Age material: 41 pottery sherds, of which one is Mycenaean, 


Excluding, of course, the remains of the Bronze Age that we mention below. 

15 Riginos and Lazari 2007, passim. 

16 Besonen et al. 2003, 205. 

7 Hammond 1967, 478. 

18 Dakaris 1971, 164-65. 

19 Besonen 1997, 72-76; Besonen et al. 2003; Wiseman and Zachos 2003b, 268. 

20 Dakaris 1971, 166; curiously, it is in this period that, according to him, the Elean settlement 
would have taken place, of which no precise data have been found in the area making it necessary to 
seek indirect evidence, in many cases unacceptable for this alleged colonisation. 

?! Sarris et al. 1996; Wiseman 2001, 54-56; Tartaron 2003, 42. 
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despite the then alleged importance of the site. This is explained through the inten- 
sive use of the hill in subsequent periods: ‘an important consideration is the 
immense overburden of historical (primarily Late Classical, Hellenistic and Roman) 
occupation, which included the levelling of building terraces and the construction 
of massive fortification walls and other structures’.”” As to other material, although 
no figures are given, a considerable quantity of Corinthian (6th-3rd centuries BC) 
and Graeco-Italic amphorae (4th century BC) is mentioned. It is suggested that this 
is a consequence of the site being an Elean colony,? although the fact that Kastri 
has been the only site subjected to intensive surveying within the project, and that 
no other site, Elean or otherwise, has received similar treatment, leads us to doubt 
this assertion. 

While waiting for the project data to be published, and regretting that the lead- 
ing work on Elean colonies, conducted by Dakaris, offers so little information about 
the material found during his surveys and excavation, it can be asserted that, 
although diverse material from the Classical and, in some instances, the Archaic 
period has been found at Kastri, before the first half of the 4th century BC this hill 
lacked the characteristics of an urban centre. In this, it follows a similar pattern to 
centres such as the abovementioned Elaea or, within the same region, the city of 
Cassope, which must have sprung up in the middle of the 4th century BC or 
slightly earlier, which is when its first walls were built.” With no previous urban 
traces found and, furthermore, earlier material very scarce, it is increasingly difficult 
to equate these ‘phantom’ Elean colonies with the Corinthian colonies which, in 
contrast, are well documented, and harder still to believe that these Elean colonies 
date from the 8th or 7th centuries BC.” 

Considering the evidence from other places mentioned by Ps.-Demosthenes, the 
overall picture is no better. As to Boucheta (Boucheton, Bouchetion),”° Hammond 
proposed its location at the site of the Byzantine castle of Rogus, on a hill by the 
River Louros, where there are remains of ancient walls and where he claims to have 
found pieces of pottery dating from the mid-6th century BC.” Hammond thought 
the importance of this site was related to the fact that the Louros was navigable at 


22 Tartaron 2004, 44, 204. 

23 Moore 2000, 177-78, who alludes to other finds from the Classical period in Kastri, but fails 
to give details as they fall outwith the chronological scope of her study. 

2% Dakaris 1982, 362; Hoepfner et al. 1994, 116, 123. 

?5 A linkage of these two (supposed Elean, actual Corinthian) has been suggested on several occa- 
sions between, for instance by Dakaris 1982, 359: 'Das ist nicht weiter verwunderlich, da an den 
epirotischen Küsten im 8. und 7. Jh. Kolonien der Korinther und der Eleer gegründet worden waren.’ 

26 Polybius 21. 26. 7; Strabo 7. 7. 5, who considers it a polichnion. 

7 Hammond 1967, 475. 
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this point.?? The work carried out within the Nikopolis Project, however, rather 
suggest that the hill was actually a true island, and its main function was as a central 
port serving other settlements such as Batiai and Elatria.? Moreover, Hammond 
determined that the walls at this site corresponded to three different construc- 
tion phases, especially the change from ashlar style to polygonal,*° to which in 
Hammond’s time considerable chronological consequences were attached. Dakaris, 
based on nothing more than the fragments from the 6th century found by 
Hammond, established an initial phase of occupation between 730/720 BC and the 
late 5th century BC, indicating that the first wall at the site (in ashlar style), enclos- 
ing an area of 1.5 ha, was built at the end of that period,*! during the second half 
of the 5th century BC, and suggested that subsequent phases would correspond to 
the first half of the 4th century (the first polygonal wall) due to its similitude with 
the walls at Pandosia and Cassope, and that following its integration with Cassope 
(343/2 BC) the city was enlarged with a further polygonal wall.? These chronolo- 
gies and successive periods of occupation are difficult to assert without conducting 
excavation works. 

The identification of Kastro Rogon with Boucheta has recently been contested 
by V. Karatzeni, whose well-grounded suggestion is that the site is Ambrakos, a 
polichnion situated within the territory of Ambracia (Polybius 4. 61-62; Stephanus 
of Byzantium s.v. "AuBpæxoc).% He further postulates that Boucheta should be 
located in Michalitsi,?^ a site to the north of the future Nicopolis. Dakaris pointed 
out there ‘very few traces of a wall around the settlement 7" Although the settlement 
has been surveyed under the Nikopolis Project, only a few items found there have 
been published,’ and the existence of a port at the site appears to have been dis- 
missed.*” Nevertheless, its necropolis underwent excavation from 1961 to 1971, 
yielding some material dating from the second half of the 5th century and especially 
the 4th century BC. It reached its peak during the third quarter of the 4th century 


28 Hammond 1967, 458, 475. 

2 Jing and Rapp 2003, 189, 195; Wiseman 2001, 45—48. Dakaris (1971, 178) had also suggested 
this harbour character because he accepted that the Louros river was navigable to this site. 

30 Hammond 1967, 57-61. 

31 Dakaris 1971, 179; he assures also (p. 230) that he found pottery dated to the 5th and 4th 
centuries BC. 

32 Dakaris 1971, 181, thus criticising Hammond's suggestion, who tended to date it during the 
6th century BC, but without discarding the 5th century BC. 

55 Karatzeni 2011. 

34 Karatzeni 2011, 152—53. 

55 Dakaris 1971, 203; some doubts about the character of these walls in Wiseman 2001, 50-51. 

36 Moore 2000, passim. 

37 Wiseman 2001, 50-51, 60, n. 28. The total number of items recovered in this area amounted 
to 13,000. 
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BC, to which period belongs a funerary peribolos with several sculptures that served 
as funerary monuments, including a lion, and the remains of another, similar to 
others known in Athens and Attica during the second half of the 4th century BC 
(ca. 330-320 BC). The remains of a pottery workshop from the 4th century 
BC were also discovered near the necropolis.?? Karatzeni's suggestion, though entic- 
ing, so far lacks sufficient data to underpin this new identification. 

The third of the Elean colonies mentioned is Elateia (Demosthenes 7. 32), which 
also appears under the names of Elatreia (Theopompus FGH 115 F 206) or Elatria 
(Strabo 8. 7. 5).% This city has traditionally been located at Paliorophoro, on the 
north-eastern slopes of Mt Zalongo. Over time, diverse finds have been made there, 
both at the settlement and in the tombs surrounding it (a Late Archaic mirror- 
stand, Attic pottery from the end of the Gth century, etc.). Likewise, some tracts of 
ashlar and polygonal wall are preserved, believed by Hammond to correspond to 
two different periods. ^ Dakaris, too, found pottery from the 5th and 4th centuries, 
and a lekythos from the first half of the 5th century.‘! As regards the wall, he sug- 
gests it was built toward 400 BC and repaired in the second half of the 4th century, 
using polygonal masonry in both cases, and contained an area of 12.7 ha.? The 
two necropoleis detected seem to have been in use from early in the 5th century to 
the Hellenistic period, but we lack detailed knowledge in the absence of excavation, 
beyond knowing that some of the tombs are of cist and shaft type, occasionally 
covered with large roof tiles, sometimes placed within enclosures, possibly family 
burial sites.“ 

As to the last of the cities to be considered, Batiai, the main problem is that it 
is not explicitly referred to as an ‘Elean colony’ by Ps.-Demosthenes. However, as 
we have seen, authors such as Theopompus or Strabo mention it together with the 
other three, leading to its regular inclusion by scholars. For Hammond, this city 
may have been located at Kastri Rizovouni, although he suggested that the visible 
remains belonged to a late period.^ This impression was confirmed by Dakaris, 
who observed that the ancient remains found at the site did not appear to predate 
the Hellenistic period, to which date the site's polygonal masonry wall also 
belonged. ^ From 2007 to 2010 the visible parts of the site were cleaned and 


38 Vokotopoulou 1973, 88-90; Gravani 1997, with previous bibliography and identifications. 


Stephanus of Byzantium s.v. Elateia. 

^ Hammond 1967, 52—53, 427, 434, 477-78, 481. 
41 Dakaris 1971, 229. 

2 Dakaris 1971, 174-75. 

43 Dakaris 1971, 176. 

^ Hammond 1967, 55, 478. 

45 Dakaris 1971, 185. 
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documented, although no excavation was undertaken. No Archaic or Classical 
remains were found, and the wall showed no signs of dating from before the 4th 
century, therefore coinciding in date with many other Epirote settlements. Never- 
theless, this work has allowed exhaustive documentation of the walls, highlighting 


their constructive similarities with others, both in Epirus and in adjacent regions. 


Contextualising Finds in Cassopaea: Some Data on Archaic and Classical 
Settlements in Epirus 

The archaeological panorama in the cities attributed to the Eleans is not very pre- 
cise. Above all, the evidence does not indicate the existence of true urban centres 
(of greater or lesser dimensions)“ before the 4th century BC. Furthermore, without 
archaeological excavation it cannot be ascertained whether there is a real chronologi- 
cal difference between the ashlar type walls and the polygonal masonry walls. Recent 
surveys of the walls found in Elaiatis, also in Thesprotia, has shown that the first 
stage of fortification in both took place in the middle and the second half of the 
áth century BC.“ A further problem that is still unsolved is the nature of the occu- 
pation at some of these sites before their walls were built. It has often been the case 
that the appearance of a number of objects, especially pottery, even from the Archaic 
period, is considered to be evidence of an organised occupation despite the absence 
of other data,“ and this has serious consequences when it comes to assessing the 
history of each of these sites. It is also common for the picture emerging from 
the necropolis to be different to that gathered from the inhabited areas.” 

In the absence of evidence from the four ‘Elean colonies’, let us examine some 
other cases nearby, within Epirus. In Skala Aetou, Philiates, excavation has been 
conducted at a settlement of which only brief details have been published. In addi- 
tion to Building 1, dated in the second half of the 4th century BC, Building 2, with 


46 Konstantaki and Spanodimos 2008; Spanodimos and Riginos 2013, 57-71. 

47 See the assessment regarding the size of these four centres, based on the area within their respec- 
tive walls, in Dakaris 1971, 189. According to these data, their maximum extent is: Kastri-Pandosia, 
32.2 ha; Boucheton-Kastro Rogon, 8 ha; Elatria-Paliorophoron, 12.7 ha; Batiai-Kastri Rizovouni, 
10.1 ha. 

48 Spanodimos 2014, 220-21. He has studied the sites of Gitana-Goumani, Elea-Kastro Velianis, 
Elina-Dymokastro and Phanote-Doliani. For a general overview, see Lazari and Kanta-Kitsou 2010. 

^ For instance, in Doliani (Kanta-Kitsou and Lambrou 2008, 23) the find of some imported 
pottery of the 6th century BC has been interpreted as ‘major archaeological evidence on the existence 
of an organised settlement on the hill of Doliani at least since the late 6th century BC — or even 
earlier’. 

50 To continue with Doliani, the finds from the necropolis, although not too many, seem to be 
older than those located so far in the settlement (see Riginos and Lambrou 2005, 569); Lambrou and 
Saltagianni 2007, 8). 
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an oval floor plan and great size (14.5 x 3.5 m interior measurements) subdivided 
into two different-sized spaces, stands out. Remains of flooring and fragments of 
pithoi were found here. Adjacent, with the same orientation but in poorer condi- 
tion, stood Building 3 and there may be another beneath Building 1. Both buildings 
(2 and 3) were constructed using stone slabs bound with mud. The material was 
widely scattered but could be dated from the Bronze Age to the 4th century BC, 
including pottery from the Iron Age made locally and a number of imported Attic 
black-glaze pieces. It has been suggested that these buildings were in use from the 
Geometric period until the end of the 4th century BC! It is highly probable that 
this type of settlement, composed of dwellings distributed in a loosely organised 
manner across an unwalled space, was very common in a large part of Epirus until 
well into the Classical period: their small size and fairly simple construction tech- 
nique would have made them difficult to detect. Naturally, they fit the occupation 
model that ancient authors described for this territory, among them Ps.-Scylax 
(S 28, 30-32), who claimed that the Chaonians, Thesprotians, Cassopaeans and 
Molossians lived grouped together in hamlets (kata komas). It is generally accepted 
that this data regarding Epirote territory corresponds to the first half of the 4th 
century BC,” thereby it marking a terminus post quem for the urban development 
of this territory, which by and large is corroborated by archaeological evidence. 

However, the absence of an urban structure does not imply that the peoples liv- 
ing in Epirus remained in isolation. The Sanctuary of Dodona was already known 
in the Homeric poems (Iad 2. 750, 16. 233-234; Odyssey 14. 327, 19. 296), and 
the main routes to it from the Ionian Sea were from near the mouth of the Acheron 
and the Gulf of Ambracia. Not to dwell on this, but a well-known passage in 
Thucydides refers to sending troops to Epidamnus on behalf of Corinth in 435 BC, 
where there were also Ambraciots and Leucadians, who must have entered Epirus 
by Ambracia and reached Apollonia by land (peze), perhaps across the plains of 
Ioannina.’ It is very likely that some other alternative routes also led to the Dodona 
plan 27 

These routes must have been in use since at least the Bronze Age, to judge by 
the presence of pottery and other Mycenaean objects in Dodona,” and, based on 


?! Riginos 2005, 574; Metallinou and Kanta-Kitsou 2012, 353; Lambrou and Saltagianni 2007, 8. 

?2 Although it is generally accepted that the data relating to Epirus in Ps.-Scylax correspond to 
the first half of the 4th century BC, there are some discussions about the actual moment. Thus, for 
instance, Franke (1961, 52) places it about 450 BC, Hammond (1967, 517) between 380 and 
360 BC, as does Dakaris (1971, 2). 

5 Thucydides 1. 26. 1-2. See Beaumont 1952, 64-65. 

54 Hammond 1967, 367. It is, perhaps, the same route followed by Aeneas from Ambracia in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1. 51. 1) story. 


5 T. Papadopoulos 1976; Soueref 2001, 49-61. 
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archaeological traces, were reopened or continued in use from the 8th century BC: 
the oldest objects found at the sanctuary are dated after the Mycenaean period.56 
On the routes toward Dodona and at other points in the Epirote territories, 
imported objects would have been left behind that have gradually come to light 
through chance finds or in archaeological digs. These finds from the Geometric, 
Archaic or Classical period do not imply — as in the cases of Doliani or Skala Aetou, 
and contrary to some opinions — the existence of urban settlements, but merely that 
the people settled close to these routes had access to exotic items. 

Pursuing this line of analysis further, of interest in an attempt to contextualise 
the ‘Elean colonies’, let us consider the data from two major excavation sites in 
another Epirote territory, in Molossia, namely Vitsa Zagoriou and Liatovouni. At 
the first of these, the settlement and two necropoleis were excavated, which can be 
dated between the final years of the 9th and the 4th century BC. The type of huts, 
oval or with apse-shaped ends and stone foundations present similarities with those 
mentioned at Skala Aetou and correspond, respectively, to the Geometric and 
Archaic periods; a little bronze horse of Corinthian or Peloponnesian manufacture 
belongs to the Late Geometric period. Buildings from the 5th and 4th centuries 
were, for the most part, quadrangular, although some are still found of oval shape. 
In the southern necropolis, 141 tombs were found, and in the northern 37. All were 
inhumations. In the northern necropolis a series of tombs was arranged around an 
older tomb in the centre. As well as the pottery items in the local traditional style, 
there appear imported items from Corinth, the north-western Peloponnese and 
Thessaly between the 8th and 6th centuries, which are replaced by Attic produce 
from the 6th century. Male tombs generally contain arms (sword, two lances, knife 
and sometimes a helmet) and female tombs decorative items. In a male tomb, two 
bronze prochoes were found, possibly Corinthian, dated around 540 and 500 BC" 

The other site at which excavation has been conducted and a preliminary pub- 
lication made is Liatovouni. This settlement is composed of huts on a stone base, 
with curved and straight walls; inter alia, it yielded many pottery items of types not 
found in the corresponding cemetery. It was likewise observed that the imported 
pottery found at the cemetery was not normally used in the settlement. The site 
was abandoned in the early 4th century BC, a little before Vitsa, which lasted until 
the end of the third quarter of the 4th century. The necropolis was situated some 
200 m south of the settlement. A total of 103 tombs were discovered, dating from 
between the end of the 13th or 12th century to the early 4th century BC. They 
were all placed around a rich tomb of the Late Helladic IIIB-C period, whose 


56 See most recently Dieterle 2007, 170-81, 365-82, with previous bibliography. 
7 Vokotopoulou 1973, 30-40; 1982, 86-98; 1986; 1987; Dakaris 1982, 357-60. 
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existence seems to have been known throughout the period in which this cemetery 
remained in use. As in the case of Vitsa, the male tombs contained some spearheads 
and one or more knives, and many also held an iron sword. This practice was found 
to be recurrent throughout the active life of the necropolis. Knives were also 
found in female tombs. Pottery consisted, especially in the earliest phases, of ‘matt- 
painted’ ceramics and, from the late 8th century, imported pottery items appear, 
both from Corinth and perhaps from workshops located on the Ionian Islands, in 
particular Ithaca. Bronze objects also seem to be of Corinthian origin, outstanding 
among which is a bronze oinochoe dating from the late 6th century, of the same 
type as the two found at Vitsa. In the later phases, Attic imports predominate.°® 

Further hamlets and necropoleis of a similar type have been found in other loca- 
tions in Epirus, such as the Gormos river valley in the Pogoni region. This site was 
in use for a period during the Early Iron Age, although the necropoleis seem to have 
been used from the Iron Age until the Hellenistic period, and perhaps later.?? Simi- 
larly, in the Ioannina basin other settlements have been discovered that may mark 
the transition from these loosely structured hamlets to fortified centres. Lastly, the 
necropolis at Dourouti, near Ioannina, has shown many similarities with Vitsa and 
Liatovouni. A sanctuary was discovered nearby, possibly dedicated to Demeter, 
believed to have been built in the 4th century BC.°! However, since with a few 
exceptions no data is available regarding this settlement and its necropolis, I shall 
not dwell on these examples. 

Excavation at sites such as Vitsa and Liatovouni, where the habitat and the cor- 
responding necropoleis are known, has uncovered some interesting information. 
First, that the presence of material imported from Greek centres further south is on 
the whole relatively small before the 6th century BC and particularly before the 5th 
and 4th centuries. Secondly, that the presence of such imports is not accompanied 
by perceptible changes in other aspects of life in the settlement, since the traditional 
dwelling type remains in use (oval or apsidal houses) and, even after a progression 
to rectangular or quadrangular houses is observed in the final phase in Vitsa, build- 
ing techniques differ little from those of earlier phases. As for the necropoleis, the 
presence of imported ceramic goods and other items does not interrupt ancestral 
traditions focused, predominantly, on the placement of a range of weapons in 
tombs, a custom that is maintained at all the necropoleis studied up to the end of 
their period of use. Only at some of them, which were used in later times, such as 
Michalitsi mentioned earlier, do we detect the appearance of customs that are 


58 Douzougli and J.K. Papadopoulos 2010. 


?? E. Andreou and I. Andreou 1987; 1999; I. Andreou 2009b. 
99 Pliakou 2007; 2011. 
61 I, Andreou and Gravani 1997; I. Andreou 2000; 20092; Pliakou 2007, 159-64. 
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similar to those of the rest of the Greek world (funerary peribolos with decorations 
sculpted in marble), although in this case proximity to the coast is bound to have 
been influential. Finally, and this is something that has been observed especially by 
those who have excavated and studied Liatovouni, ‘it seems clear enough that much 
of the imported material deposited into tombs was, by and large, not regularly used 
by the living in their daily activities’. 

Thus, we can see that the presence of imported goods, in some cases luxury 
items, coexists with dwellings that are little more than huts. Furthermore, in Liato- 
vouni many pieces of handmade pottery were found in the settlement that were 
unknown at the necropolis, which indicates that imported vases were placed in the 
necropolis that were not commonly used in daily life. Applying this, which seems 
to have been more or less general throughout Epirus, to the ‘Elean colonies’, we can 
see that they do not differ from the pattern. 

The material at our disposal on the occupation of these 'colonies' is not particu- 
larly abundant. Nevertheless, the presence of walls, independently of the exact date 
assigned to them, is a good indication that we are looking at settlements of an urban 
nature. As we have seen, the chronology assigned to some of the walls of the ‘Elean 
colonies' is often excessively high (the end of the 5th century BC for Pandosia, for 
instance). Some have pointed to this tendency to raise chronologies based on the 
style of the walls, 9? and it is a fact that there is but little archaeological data even 
regarding the walls of well-excavated cities such as Cassope. In the case in hand, 
construction works for the walls are largely dated before the middle of the 4th 
century BC, not entirely on the basis of archaeological evidence™ but, above all, 
because of Cassope's appearance on the list of Epidaurean thearodokoi, itself not 
entirely problem free but the section of which dedicated to Epirus is generally dated 
between 360 and 355 BC.® In other words, there is no data, at least none published 
in detail, based on archaeological stratigraphy to confirm that the walls of Cassope 
were built earlier than the second half of the 4th century BC. In my opinion, the 
same applies to the 'Elean colonies’. 


6 Douzougli and J.K. Papadopoulos 2010, 64. The same can be said of the handmade pottery: 
‘the settlement yielded a great deal of coarse handmade pottery of fabrics and shapes not found in the 
cemetery’. 

95 For instance Douzougli and J.K. Papadopoulos 2010, 12, n. 89. 

64 Dakaris (1971, 130-31). He rejects later chronologies such as that suggested by Hammond 
(1967, 554), who places it around 343/2 BC, or another which would date it after 340 BC. The most 
comprehensive study about the archaeological panorama of the city suggests a date before 350 BC but, 
notwithstanding, provides some evidence that casts suspicion on this date (see Hoepfner et al. 1994, 
122-23, 339, n. 298; Schwandner 2001). 

65 [G IV? 1, 95; De Sanctis 1911-12; Cabanes 1976, 116-17. 
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Data on the internal organisation of these cities before the 4th century is 
extremely sparse.® Nevertheless, on the basis of that from other Epirote settlements 
presented above, it seems plausible that prior to this date the population of Cas- 
sopaea was similar to that observed in those settlements: habitats composed of huts, 
used over a long period of occupation. It is not unlikely that such hamlets may have 
existed at the locations where walled enclosures would later be erected, and this 
would explain the archaeological material mentioned (but not published) at some 
sites, such as Kastri-Pandosia. Other finds may come from the corresponding cem- 
eteries; in the latter as in the habitats, in addition to the local pottery, imported 
pottery from other regions of Greece (Corinth, Athens) may also be found, as we 
have noted, at sites where excavation works have been conducted. 

Nothing observed at the alleged Elean colonies differs from what we see in other 
parts of Epirus, and our impression is that the political and social development of 
Cassopaea must have been more or less similar to the rest of Epirus: to begin with, 
an extended phase lasting at least from the Geometric period until well into the 4th 
century BC, during which the population settled in hamlets (komai). Next, a pro- 
cess of synoecism, probably accompanied by the emergence of an organised urbani- 
sation process and, in some cases, the erection of fortification walls at the centres 
reaching the status of poleis. Possibly, between the two phases, at least in some 
territories such as Molossia, there may have been an intermediate settlement type, 
characterised by the appearance of unfortified settlements which, nevertheless, show 
signs of incipient urbanism from the end of the 5th century BC, and remain 
unwalled up to their disappearance in the Hellenistic period.? In Chaonia, the 
promotion of some small settlements to city status, especially in cases such as 
Phoinike and, under its influence, Buthrotum, is thought to have taken place during 
the second half of the 4th century and may not have affected, for the moment, the 
remainder ot the territory, which seems to have maintained its kata komas 
organisation. 

Thus, at present, there is no evidence that settlements existed in Cassopaea of a 
different type from that observed in the rest of Epirus. At this point, therefore, 


66 Overall, little has changed since the study by Dakaris 1971, passim, which demonstrated its 
non-existence. 

67 Centres such as Aghioi Apostoloi at Pedini or Rachi Platanias (Pliakou 2007, 152-58 and 
165-83, respectively). 

88 Bogdani 2012, 366-74. 

© Hence, I do not share the view of Cabanes (1981, 26), who, on the basis of these scarce and 
insignificant evidence, does not hesitate to affirm that the territories of the Eleans and the Cassopaeans 
'sont des régions plus urbanisées, riches d'un passé colonial ancien'. The Elea he is referring to is the 
Thesprotian city, regarding which he seems to agree with Franke (1961, 40), who, mistakenly, con- 
sidered it to be a Corinthian colony. 
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we should ask ourselves the following: what archaeological data is available to iden- 
tify the ‘Elean colonies? The answer, necessarily, is none. 


Some Arguments Relative to the (Supposed) Reality of the ‘Elean Colonies’ 

Let us take a brief look at some of the arguments put forward by those who defend 
the existence of these colonies, only mentioned in passing in a single text. Ham- 
mond, for example, writing on these cities, expressed his surprise that the rich areas 
surrounding and to the east of the Preveza promontory were not occupied by the 
Corinthians. He explained this by stating that 'the Elean colonies had already been 
planted in this area’; though recognising that no other colonies are known to Elis, 
the fact that the neighbouring region of Achaea established several colonies between 
720 BC and 650 BC in the south of Italy, made it seem ‘likely that Elis was colo- 
nising at the same time’. He also recognised the strategic role of the three cities 
in controlling Cassopaea: Pandosia (which Hammond located in Trikastro) from 
the north, Boucheta from the east and Elatria as a central fortress. Its aim would 
have been ‘holding down the native Cassopaeans who were serfs or subjects, until 
Philip liberated them and the Molossian kings founded the Cassopaean capital at 
Cassope’.’! 

In his book published in 1967, Hammond returns to the idea that the Eleans 
‘are likely to have been stimulated by their neighbours, the Achaeans’ and goes a 
step further in establishing the founding dates for Boucheta as ca. 700 BC, for 
Elatria in the 7th century and for Pandosia in the 6th century BC.” Other have 
later opted for even higher chronologies than those he suggested.? 

Without doubt, the greatest influence on this question has been exercised by 
Dakaris, who in 1971 wrote a monograph dedicated to this issue and whose opin- 
ions are still accepted today by many. Somehow, Elean colonisation, which was to 
have begun at the end of the 8th century-beginning of the 7th century BC, was a 
continuation of a Mycenaean colonisation, centred in Ephyra, which Dakaris 
suggested also originated in Elis." In his opinion, these ‘Flean colonies’ must be 
assigned a high chronology because, given the existence in the area of Corinthian 


70 Hammond 1993, 63. 

7! Hammond 1993, 35. I doubt that the goal of Philip's campaign was the ‘liberation’ of the 
Cassopeans. 

7 Hammond 1967, 427. 

75 This is the case, for example, of the recent work by Minon (2007, 59, 116), who, as well as 
accepting that these colonies existed, more surprising still in his study on Elean epigraphy, portrays 
the Eleans as participating in the colonisation movement in the 9th-8th centuries BC. 

74 Dakaris 1971, 31; 1986, 164. Hammond (1967, 427, n. 4) had already regarded this idea, 


advanced by Dakaris at least since 1963, ‘a matter of speculation’. 
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colonies, ‘it is not very likely ... that the Corinthians dislodged the Eleans from 
Cassopaea with the establishment of their colonies', and therefore places them 
between the end of the 8th and the beginning of the 7th century BC.” Other 
scholars, however, postulated much later chronologies, in the 5th century BC.’® 
This is further indication of the scarce factual grounding of these problematic 'Elean 
colonies’. 

Dakaris’s idea of these colonies is that they were a separate group from the rest 
of the ‘indigenous’ population, with a different economic, political and social struc- 
ture, comprising what he considered ‘the state of the Eleans with its capital at 
Pandosia’.’’ This could lead to situations of danger ‘due to conflicts and competi- 
tion between the colonists and the indigenous population'."? Such antagonism 
would end with ‘the abolition of the colonial state of the Eleans, which had been 
set up late in the 8th or early in the 7th cent. BC’, thanks to the ‘liberation’ of the 
Cassopaeans by Philip II of Macedon following the ‘uprising of the Epirotes against 
the settlers"? This stance is challenged by the absence of the clear testimonies that 
exist for other colonial events in the area such as the Corinthian initiatives. 
It embodies a view of Elean colonisation closer to a colonialist idea based on the 
exploitation of the local population by the Greeks, which was popular in the 1960s 
and 1970s but today cannot be upheld.®° Furthermore, it is also important to note 
that we have no references to oikists for these ‘colonies’, 8! which casts even more 
doubt on their true character as colonies. 

Certain offerings are adduced as evidence of such colonisation: for example, 
tripods and figurines dated to the 8th and 7th centuries, very similar to those found 
at Olympia which, therefore, ‘must have belonged to the first Elean inhabitants of 
Cassopaia'. It follows, according to Dakaris, that the arrival of the Eleans would 
have meant the re-establishment of earlier relations.*’ The publication of the tripods 
at Olympia, however, has shown that in addition to the fact that the greater part 
of those known to belong to the 8th century must have been made by travelling 


75 Dakaris 1971, 33, 64. 

76 Franke 1961, 52. He gives no argument for that date but it is possible, as Lepore (1962, 139, 
n. 33) saw, that he has done it by analogy with the chronology attributed to Elea, which for Franke 
was (wrongly) a Corinthian colony. 

77 Dakaris 1971, 49-50. 

78 Dakaris 1971, 64. 

7? Dakaris 1971, 64-65. He insists repeatedly in this reconstruction upon ‘the liberation of Cas- 
sopaia from colonial exploitation ...’ (p. 67), ‘the previous period of colonial rule ...’ (p. 69), ‘the aboli- 
tion of the colonial rule ...' (p. 112); ‘the suppression of colonial rule ...' (p. 117), etc. See also Dakaris 
1982, 361, where he adds the Corinthian colonists to those oppressing the Epirotes. 

80 Tsetskhladze 2013a, 1670. 

8! Tsetskhladze 2013c. 

82 Dakaris 1971, 33. 
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artisans, perhaps Corinthians and especially Argives, there are major differences 
between them and those found at Dodona, suggesting different workshops? and 
rendering this hypothesis unfeasible. 

In addition to these arguments by Dakaris, others have also used archaeological 
data in their attempt to prove this colonisation. For example, I.P. Vokotopoulou 
highlights the discovery at the Vitsa necropolis of seven Geometric vases and two 
Archaic vases that corresponded with the style known as "West Greek Geometric 
as defined by Coldstream.5* She suggests, although she does not go into much 
depth, that the presence of these products at Vitsa may be due to the existence of 
the Elean colonies.° Another kantharos in this same style appeared at the necropolis 
of Liatovouni.% Elis seems to be fully integrated in this koine of the “West Greek 
Geometric’, and although the main production centres were thought to be Achaea 
and Ithaca, and one of the Vitsa specimens was linked by Coldstream to parallel 
finds at Achaea,Ÿ the fact is that numerous local workshops seem to have existed 
in Achaea, Elis and Aetolia, leading many scholars to question whether some 
imports into Magna Graecia of these items, usually considered Achaean, were not 
actually Elean.°® At all events, their presence in Epirus is very slight, suggesting that 
they were imports and not of local production.®? It is interesting to compare the 
scarcity of pottery items of this type in Epirus with their abundance in South Italy, 
both in the case of imported and locally made products, which at first sight seems 
to match the Achaean ascription of several of those cities (Sybaris, Crotona, Cau- 
lonia) and their areas of direct influence,” despite the phenomenon not being 
limited to these cities and Achaean-type kantharoi being widely distributed in many 
parts of Italy and Sicily?! Hence we can reason that the distribution of such 


83 Maass 1978, 89-90; 1981. 

84 Vokotopoulou 1982, 95; Coldstream 2008, 220-32, 471-73. 

85 Vokotopoulou 1982, 95: “The origin of these “Western” vases at Vitsa may either have been 
the Elean colonies in Epirus, Bouchetion, Batiai, Pandosia and Elatreia, or Ambracia — where, as we 
have seen, a Protogeometric skyphos in this Western style was found — as an intermediate trading post 
for wares from the western Peloponnese and Ithaca' (my translation from the modern Greek). 

86 Douzougli and J.K. Papadopoulos 2010, 46-47; for them, ‘the fabric is not canonically Achaean 
or Elean, and the vessel probably derives from elsewhere in western Greece or the Ionian Islands; fabric 
and paint are not unlike the Ithakesian pottery from Aetos’. 

87 Coldstream 2008, 220-32, 472-74. 

88 J.K. Papadopoulos 2001, 405: ‘It is generally assumed that Eleian pottery, like Messenian, was 
never exported to the West, but the same was and still is generally assumed for Achaean. I therefore 
wonder if some of the pottery found in Magna Graecia is not Elean rather than Achaean.’ 

8° The kantharos from Vitsa and one kyathos of the same origin have been regarded as productions 
of Achaea and Ithaca, respectively (J.K. Papadopoulos 2001, 411). 

0 Coldstream 1998, 323-31. 

?! J.K. Papadopoulos 2001, who also points out that a significant part of Mycenaean pottery 
found in Italy seems to come from Achaea/Elis. 
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Achaean-type products is unrelated to a given ethnic identity but that it is linked 
to the circulation of goods and to model adaptation and imitation processes.” 
Should this be the case, as it appears to be, the sparse presence of products in the 
West Greek Geometric style in locations such as Vitsa or Liatovouni would have 
nothing to do with the alleged Elean colonies. 

Another argument for the existence of these colonies was advanced by Dakaris, 
who thought that the participation of the Eleans on the Corinthian side at the Bat- 
tle of Sybota (433 BC) was evidence of ‘the vital interest of the Eleans in this area’.”* 

L. Antonelli assumes that the memory of these colonies may have been due to 
‘una piccola ricerca erudita condotta dall’oratore’ (that is, Hegesippus), which is an 
attractive notion. However, his other arguments are of unequal weight or lack con- 
sistency. For example, the (possible) relation between a monetary magistrate in 
Pandosia in mid-2nd century BC who appears as AGIA, which can be read as Agias 
or Agiadas, with certain Eleans of the same name, is of little significance.” Contrary 
to other opinions, Antonelli tends to date this Elean ‘colonisation’ in the late 
7th century-early 6th century BC, depending on the expansionist aspirations of the 
Corinth of Periandros in those territories. Furthermore, he links this fact with 
Strabo’s account (8. 3. 32), according to which, following the destruction of the 
city of Dispontium in Elis, its inhabitants emigrated to Epidamnus and Apollonia, 
and suggests that the same may have occurred in other parts of Elis and that the 
refugees would have gone to territories adjacent to Ambracia and ‘in qualche misura 
sottoposti alla sua tutela'.?? One of the main flaws in this hypothesis is that it is not 


?? Tomay (2002), who considers quite exaggerated the scenario posed by J.K. Papadopoulos 2001. 
According to D’Agostino (2002), perhaps the Corinthians also played a significant role in the diffusion 
of this model. 

"7 Dakaris 1971, 33, 202. Thucydides (1. 46. 1) mentions the composition of the Corinthian fleet 
consisting of 150 ships, of which 90 were Corinthian while the rest, indeed, included 10 Elean vessels 
but also 12 from Megara, 10 from Leucade, 27 from Ambracia and one from Anactorion. With the 
first Corinthian assistance sent to Epidamnus two years earlier, the Eleans only contributed vessels and 
money (Thuc. 1. 27. 2) and, together with the Phlyasians, were among the least generous in the aid 
sent to Corinth. Such scanty support, diluted among the much more significant contributions to the 
Corinthian war effort cannot be interpreted as the result of the Eleans’ ‘vital interest’ in this 
territory. 

?* Antonelli 2005, 90-93 — among them, a feminine figurine from Dodona presumed to originate 
from Olympia and to have been dedicated by an Elean. The suggestion that the dedication of the 
Apollonians in Olympia (Pausanias 5. 22. 3) may have been made ‘da artigiani elei che abitavano 
ormai da tempo in territorio cassopeo’ lacks any decisive argument to support it. 

> Antonelli 2005, 95-96, 98: ‘ai Pisati sconfitti, trasferiti nelle colonie di Epidamno e Apollonia, 
ai confini con l'area illirica, si aggiungerebbero cosi gli alleati Elei, cui veniva forse concesso uno spazio 
in cui far rinascere i propri insediamenti distrutti, nei pressi di Ambracia'. The same author mentions, 
only to reject it, the possible problem that Möller’s 2004 study represents for his suggestion. According 
to Moller, the alleged independence of Pisatis with regard to Elis in Archaic times had no historical 
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grounded on historical or archaeological evidence of any kind. The arrival of a colo- 
nising contingent in the early 6th century BC would necessarily have left a visible 
material footprint on the territory, of which there is no trace and, had they become 
cities by that time, one would expect to find more information on them in the 
ancient traditions. 

However, despite the lack of reliable data, most scholars who have dealt with 
Epirus have accepted without much discussion the existence and reality of these 
colonies, and many of the arguments put forward by Dakaris.”° To date, I have no 
knowledge of any work that refutes their existence. 


"Twixt Elis and Epirus; Historical Data and Legendary Traditions 

It is time to make some observations on Elis. With the exception of the matter in 
hand, Elis did not colonise. We do not know whether the present case is related or 
not to the (possible) fact that some of the Mycenaeans' central Mediterranean activ- 
ity may have been linked to peoples occupying territories known in historical times 
as Elis or Achaea.? In any case, the objects of Mycenaean origin found until now 
in Epirus, in particular pottery, seem to have direct links with the Ionian Islands, 
especially Ithaca and Cephalonia, although the funerary architecture is more closely 
related to that known in Aetolia (the tholoi of Agios Ilias). I shall, therefore, leave 
aside the situation in the Mycenaean period, not for lack of interest in the problems 
posed but most importantly because it does not seem possible, for the time being, 
to establish links between Elis and Epirus during it.” 


basis and she considers it as a retrospective re-creation fostered by Pisa during the brief period between 
365 and 362 BC when she seems to have been an independent polis which could gain control of the 
Olympic sanctuary and of the Games with Arcadian help (see Roy 2004, 500—01; 2013, 110-11). 

% Although not wishing to be exhaustive, let me mention some recent opinions: Riginos (2010, 
62), who considers ‘particularmente importante per la regione e per l'intero Epiro ... tra VIII e VII 
sec., la fondazione in luoghi strategici di colonie da parte degli Elei' thus accepting a greater antiquity 
with respect to the foundation of Ambracia and the beginnings of Corinthian activities in the region; 
similarly, Karatzeni (2011, 152) accepts Dakaris's view in the sense that 'the abolition of the colonial 
rule in Cassopaia ... is a turning point in the history of Epirus’. 

?/ See, for instance, in this sense, J.K. Papadopoulos 2001, 444—48: ‘However long such “memo- 
ries" survived in the oral tradition, more recent discoveries of Mycenaean pottery in Italy are confirm- 
ing the strong link between Italy and western Greece, particularly Achaea and Elis, at the very end of 
the Bronze Age.’ This idea is reinforced by the findings at Punta Melisso, Apulia, where its excavators 
have suggested that a Mycenaean pottery workshop, led by a potter from Achaea or Elis, could be 
established (see Benzi and Graziadio 1996; Benzi 2001; also Soueref 1993). 

°8 Soueref 2001, 136-41; A. Papadopoulos 1981. 

?9 I shall not go into the issue of the alleged similarities between the Epirote dialect and that of 
Elis, which Evangelidis 1962, 16 explained as resulting from the permanence in Epirus of part of the 
Dorians who, with the passage of time, settled in Elis. 
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As we enter the historical period, the first thing to remark is the absence of refer- 
ences to any colonisation on behalf of the people of Elis. This is not the occasion to 
embark on a detailed account of the structure and organisation of Elis in the Archaic 
period, If nor of the complex details of its history. Around 471 BC the synoecism 
of Elis took place, but this neither implied the occupation of the city of Elis nor the 
emergence of the Elean state, nor yet the beginning of its control over its territory 
and that of its allies (Diodorus Siculus 11. 54. 1; Strabo 8. 3. 2).!°! Elean control 
over Olympia appears to have been permanent, despite traditions alluding to periods 
in which Pisa dominated the sanctuary, and which perhaps must be viewed mainly 
as the re-creation of past events under the point of view of the 4th century.!°? 

While the historical situation of Elis provides little information, another line of 
enquiry is available: the toponymy and legendary concepts linked to the territories 
of both Elis and Epirus. One of these concerns the gateway to Hades, and the exist- 
ence there of Nekyomanteion, which a number of ancient authors located in 
Thesprotia, although undoubtedly not at the place where, as a result of the study 
conducted by Dakaris, it is generally located, i.e. on the hill at Mesopotamos,!® but 
rather, possibly, further inland, near Glyki, in the gorges of the Acheron.!” The 
links between Hades and this region can be observed, as pointed out by P.R. Franke, 
on the coinage minted at the Thesprotian po/is of Elea that presents, in the first 
series, Poseidon’s trident and the kunee or dogskin cap worn by Hades, while sub- 
sequent series show images of Persephone and Cerberus.'° Here is not the place to 


106 


debate the exact location of the gates to Hades in the Odyssey; ^ suffice to say that 


in the toponymy of the region at the mouth of the Acheron there are some place 
names, such as Cheimerion, that evoke the Cimmerians of the Odyssey, and suggest 


that with this entrance located at Thesprotia, concepts and names are transferred 


there forming the ‘geography’ of the gates to Hades 107 


100 Roy 2004; 2009. 

101 Roy 2002; Eder and Mitsopoulos-Leon 1999; Eder 2003. 

102 Gehrke 2003; Nafissi 2003; Giangiulio 2009; Möller 2004. 

5 Dakaris 1963; 1973a-b. This interpretation was contested by Baatz, who showed that the 
whole should be considered as a fortified and defended enclosure, possibly linked to a noble family 
and the control of a rich agricultural territory (Baatz 1999; 1982). Dakaris (1986, 159, n. 25) does 
not provide convincing arguments against this new interpretation. 

104 Fouache and Quantin 1999, 47-54; see also Ballabriga 1986, 30-31. 

105 Franke 1961, 40—46. Contrary to his opinion, Elea was not a Corinthian colony but a 
Thesprotian city. 

106 Wolf 2009, 225-309. 

107 Cheimerion (mentioned by Thucydides 1. 46. 4, Strabo 8. 7. 5, Pausanias 8. 7. 2 and 
Stephanus of Byzantium s.v. Xeruéptov) was related by some authors such as Proteas of Zeugma (Etym. 
Mag. 513. 50-52) to the Cimmerians of the Odyssey (11. 14) (see Dakaris 1986, 154-55, 165). On 
the possible reasons for the different locations of the Cimmerians, see Ballabriga 1998, 143-52; 
Ivantchik 2005, 53-65; Ogden 2014, 211-13. 
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Several authors have drawn our attention to the existence of a cult to Hades at 
Elis, to which Pausanias (6. 25. 2-3), who emphasises the exceptionality of the 
worship of this deity, makes some allusions, as in the Pylos region in Elis, there 
being another River Acheron in Triphylia, a tributary of the Alpheus (Strabo 8. 3. 
14-15). For Fouache and Quantin, who accept the idea of Elean colonisation, 
the existence of two Hadean landscapes in Elis and in Epirus are the result of 
‘historic-geographic convergence’ due to Elean colonisation, despite the serious 
problems to which this alleged convergence gives rise.!°? Nevertheless, if we remove 
the references to Elean colonisation and the (alleged) aim of the colonists to repro- 


duce in the colony the landscapes of their native metropolis from the reconstruction 


110 


made by Fouache and Quantin,!! we are left with a set of similar toponyms and a 


cultual landscape that, at least in part, match the original. In the past, this was 
explained by means of the colonial paradigm, bearing in mind, too, that the Greeks 


did not make distinctions between what we would call *mythical colonisation' and 


historical colonisation!!! 


This impression is further sustained by the existence of two Ephyras, one in 
Epirus and another at Elis, although this toponym is also found in other places. 
Strabo, for example, mentions four cities bearing this name: one at Elis, on the 
mouth of the River Selleeis, another in Thesprotia, yet another in Thessaly and 
the fourth in Corinth (Strabo 8. 3. 5).'!* He quotes some passages from Homer in 
which Ephyra is mentioned, and clearly favours the Ephyra in Elis (Strabo 8. 3. 
5).? In Homer, likewise, we find references to an Aeolian Ephyra, the homeland 


108 Evangelidis (1962, 16, 63) collected many of these homonymies between Elis and Epirus. 

109 Fouache and Quantin 1999, 54-59. One of the difficulties I find in this reconstruction is that 
the disappearance underground of the River Neda is linked to the disappearance of the Acheron in 
the gorges, which might be of significance but for the fact that the Neda does not appear related to 
the gateway to Hades, and, despite being on the border between Elis and Mesenia (Strabo 8. 2. 22; 
Pausanias 4. 36. 7, 5. 5. 3), Pausanias mentions it nearly always in relation to the latter rather that to 
Elis. Furthermore, if the Elean occupation of Triphylia corresponds to the 5th century (Roy 2008, 
294—99), we would not be looking at an ancestral Elean territory but one added later. Moreover, 
Triphylia, including the Neda, never stayed long in Elean hands. On this territory, see Maddoli 1991, 
152-53; Nielsen 1997; 2004. 

110 Fouache and Quantin 1999, 58-59: ‘le modèle que nous proposons est celui de la diffusion 
d'un modèle de l'entrée des enfers par le biais de la colonisation’. 

11 I shall mention, only as examples, ‘Ionian colonisation’ (Herodotus 1. 146) or ‘Dorian colo- 
nisation’ of Sparta (Pindar Isthmian Odes 7. 12-15). 

112 Two other Ephyrae can be added, which perhaps are an interpolation in Strabo's text, one in 
Sicyon, by other river also called Selleis, as in Elis, and the other in Aetolia. Also on the Ephyra in Elis, 
Strabo 7. 7. 10. The Ephyra in Thessaly would be the same as Cranon: Strabo 7, frag. 15a, 16, 16 a. 

113 The references in Strabo correspond to Iliad 2. 659, 15. 530-531; Odyssey 1. 261-262, 2. 
328—329. With respect to Odyssey 1. 261—262, a part of the scholarship considers that it would cor- 
respond to Ephyra in Thesprotia (see, for instance, Malkin 1998, 128-29), although Strabo, as we 
have seen, includes this passage among the references to Ephyra in Elis. 
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of Sisyphus, interpreted by some as Corinth (Iad 6. 152, 210; cf. Apollodorus 
Bibliotheca 1. 9. 3; Pausanias 2. 1. 1, from the authority of Eumelus of Corinth 
[frag. 1 and 4 Bernabé]). As a consequence, these Homeric references do not point 
explicitly to an Ephyra located in Epirus; Thucydides, however, in describing the 
lower reaches of the Acheron, and the Thesprotian region known as Elaiatis, situates 
there a city called Ephyra (Thucydides 1. 46. 4; cf Strabo 7. 7. 5, 8. 3. 5, who 
mentions in Thesprotia the city Kychiros, ancient Ephyra.). 

Very little data, therefore, other than toponymy, is available on the city of Ephyra 
in Epirus, which may be why later authors have attempted to provide more. For 
instance, a passage in Homer narrates how from Thrace, Meriones and Idomeneus 
took arms against the Ephyri and the Phlegyans (Zad 13. 301—302); according to 
Strabo, the Ephyri were the inhabitants of Cranon and the Phlegyians of Gyrton 
(Strabo 7. frag. 15 a, 16, 16 a), but Pausanias interprets that same text asserting 
that, in his opinion, the Ephyri are those of Thesprotia (Pausanias 9. 36. 3). In like 
manner, and despite Homer's siting Ephyra on the Selleeis, Apollodorus clearly situ- 
ates episodes referring to Heracles in Thesprotia, including the war against Phylas, 
king of Ephyra, and his marriage to Astyoche of whom Tlepolemus was born (Apol- 
lodorus Bibliotheca 2. 7. 6; FGH 244 F 179; also Diodorus Siculus 4. 36. 1). All 
this leads to the conclusion that Strabo had explicitly situated this episode in Elis 
(8. 3. 5), and supported his choice with Demetrius of Scepsis, who denied the exist- 
ence of a River Selleeis in Thesprotia (Strabo 8. 3. 6).!!^ To this must be added the 
traditions, found in the Homeric scholia, which give us more information, largely 
of an erudite nature and based on questionable etymologies, to give more strength 
to the Thesprotian Ephyra. Among these, the principal tradition links the Selleeis 
with the Selloi people, who are responsible, as we read in the Miad, for pronouncing 
the oracles of Zeus at Dodona (//;ad 16. 233—235; Schol. vet. in Iliadem 2. 659, 15. 
531a; Eustathius Ad Iliadem 3. 844). Paradoxically, the only River Selleeis appear- 
ing in later lexicographies is that of Thesprotia, and its link with the Selloi has 
become generally established.!!^ These reconstructions clearly seem of an artificial, 
and as noted above, erudite nature, which have nevertheless been accepted by a large 
sector of contemporary critics, who take for granted, for example, that Ulysses arrived 
in Thesprotia and Dodona, as we know in the Odyssey (14. 227—230, 16. 296—299), 
through Ephyra,''® which is not mentioned explicitly in the Homeric poem. 


114 On the different visions of Apollodorus and Demetrius and ther possible sources, see Lepore 


1962, 41-42. 

115 For instance, in Hsch. s.v. Selleeis, where a River Selleeis in Troas is mentioned but not the 
river in Elis. 

116 Malkin 1998, 128-30. The fact that, in later times, Ephyra, Thesprotia, Dodona, the Selloi, 
the River Selleeis, etc. are included in the same story as, for instance, that of Ulysses’ returns, does not 
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Contrary to what some scholars suggest, in the sense that the existence of these 
two cities named Ephyra would signal and confirm the transferral of Eleans to 
Epirus, !'7 I prefer to see this as further proof of a well-known process in the Greek 
world in which a geographical concept that initially does not have a precise location, 
is assigned to diverse territories which, in the end, leads to several places being given 
the same name. This is especially significant in the case of Ephyra, as seen in the 
proliferation of this toponym, and there is some evidence of the dissemination of 
this name. A passage from Argonautica of Apollonius of Rhodes, reads: ‘and there 
in the island long time they [the Colchians] dwelt with the Phaeacians, until in the 
course of years, the Bacchiadae, a race sprung from Ephyra, settled among them; 
and the Colchians passed to an island opposite; and thence they were destined to 
reach the Ceraunian hills of the Amantes' (Argonautica 4. 1210-1214). Many critics 
consider that the source of this passage is, undoubtedly, the poet Eumelos of 
Corinth, of the Bacchiadae, who gives a narrative of the Corinthian occupation 
of the island of Corcyra;!? Eumelos, in his poem Korinthiaka, reclaims for his 
native city the name of Ephyra, as it was known in remote times.!!? Although we 
cannot be completely certain, it does not seem improbable that the Corinthians 
should have contributed to placing on the Epirote coast this name of Ephyra, with 
its mythical and epic connotations, after having given it to themselves, or after 
having taken possession of it, as G.L. Huxley believed.'?! 

After this remote period, it seems that the next evidence of the existence of an 
Ephyra in Epirus is given by Pindar in Nemean 7, when he tells of the landing of 
Neoptolemus in Ephyra, having wandered from his course, and his brief reign in 
Molossia that was continued by his kin.? What this brief information shows is 


imply that all those places and tales were present or implicit in the Odyssey but, on the contrary, that 
they are subsequent developments to the poem. 

17 Antonelli 2005, 97: ‘il radicarsi in ambito tesprotico di una leggenda originariamente localiz- 
zata in area elea costituisce un indizio, seppure tenue, che avvalora l'ipotesi di un trasferimento di Elei 
nell'Epiro meridionale". 

118 Debiasi 2004, 57-59; Castiglioni 2011, 726-27. 

11 Eumelus frag. 1 and 4 Bernabé. On the various implications of that choice, see De Fidio 1991. 

120 See, in a similar vein, Dunbabin 1948, 66, who shows how Corinth 'annexed the indetermi- 
nate Ephyre’ and would find literary expression in Eumelus. 

?! Huxley 1969, 61-63. It is not certain, despite the author's suggestion, that by the last third of 
the 8th century the location of Ephyra in Epirus had been accepted; to the contrary, the ambiguity 
in the Homeric tradition allows Eumelus to claim this concept for Corinth and, perhaps, apply it to 
other places of interest to the city on the isthmus. 

12 Pindar Nemean Odes 7. 37 40, in honour of Sogenes of Aegina (ca. 485 BC). It is curious, 
however, how in Pythian Odes 10, dedicated to Hipocles from Thessaly (498 BC) (verses 55-56), 
Pindar places the Ephyreans in Thessaly. On Neoptolemus’ image in this poem, see Most 1985, 
159-74. 
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that Ephyra was now linked to the foundational legends of the Molossian dynasty, 
also dealt with in Paean 6 and Nemean 4.73 

As we have seen, Thucydides referred to Ephyra and its region in his narration 
of the events of his time, which suggests that by the end of the 5th century the link 
between the Homeric Ephyra and a concrete location on the Epirote coast was solid 
enough for it to be used in this tale.'** That there existed an alternative to the name 
of Ephyra is clear, as Strabo calls that city Kichyros, saying that formerly (proteron) 
it had been called Ephyra (Strabo 8. 3. 5). ^ Hecataeus mentions Kichyraios Kol- 
pos, which he sites in Chaonia (FGH 1 F 105), and Pausanias mentions Kichyros, 
on the shores of the Acherusian lake (1. 17. 5).126 

Consequently, and from what we have seen, I believe that the presence of Ephyra 
in Thesprotia has nothing to do with any Elean colonisation, but with the creation 
of a mythical and heroic landscape in Epirus, which must have been moved by 
interests among the more Hellenised elites in Thesprotia and Molossia, anxious to 
bring renowned Homeric heroes such as Ulysses or Neoptolemus, among others, 
to their territories, whose role in legitimising the interests of the ruling circles in 
those territories appears to be beyond doubt. Nevertheless, it does seem feasible that 
bestowing the Homeric name of Ephyra on a point on the Epirote coastline may 
have had an effect on developing the idea of an Elean colonisation nearby. In Pin- 
dar, we see how an Epirote Ephyra, whose roots may have originally been Corin- 
thian, is drawn into the legend of Neoptolemus' landing in Epirus, becoming the 
point of entry for the Eacid on his way to Molossia. By then, it is most probable 
that the Epirote location of Ephyra had become generally known, if only to judge 
by the intense links between Thesprotia and Ulysses’ nostos.'”® Furthermore, the 
Molossians’ symbolic ‘takeover’ of Ephyra, by making it Neoptolemus' point of 


73 Pindar Frag. 52f, 109—110 (ca. 490 BC); Nemean Odes 4. 51-53, in honour of Timasarcus of 
Aegina (ca. 473 BC) (Pouzadoux 1998; S. Funke 2000, 38-59). 

124 Ballabriga (1986, 44-45 observes the unusual nature of this geographical description in Thucy- 
dides and refers it to the mythical resonances of an infernal country on the fringes of this territory (see 
also Ballabriga 1998, 190—91). 

125 Tt is not surprising that Strabo should be familiar with both names because in another passage 
(7. 7. 5), possibly derived from Theopompus (FGH 115 F 382), he mentions the two names again, 
but then goes on to describe the territory and only mentions the name of Kichyros. 

26 This name also appears in mythographers such as Parthenius 32. 2. 4, 3. 8. The scholium to 
Pindar Nemean Odes 7. 53 says that Ephyra changed its name to Kichyros after Mermus' (certainly 
Mermerus) son who carried that name. 

77 On these nostoi which are located in Epirus, see most recently Lamboley and Castiglioni 2011b. 

128 Malkin 1998, 120-55; see most recently Castiglioni 2013. I shall not enter into the issue of 
the possible location in Thesprotia of other Homeric territories such as the land of the Pheacians, 
advocated by some scholars (Warnecke 2006). It is curious how, in the same publication, another 
author suggests a different location for this same place (Wolf 2006). Both scholars have extended their 
arguments in their respective books: Warnecke 2008; Wolf 2009. 
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arrival in Epirus, can be construed as an attempt to assume a part of the Thesprotian 
heritage within a movement that, in time, would lead them to the extreme of taking 
control over the principal Thesprotian sanctuary, Dodona.'”? Having established 
the location of Ephyra in Epirus, it was only natural to try to make it the setting 
for some of the Homeric episodes, in a debate that to some extent was revisited by 
Strabo, but unresolved, and which persisted long after. The fact that, in the end, it 
has been accepted that two principal Ephyras existed, the Elean and the Epirote, 
and that the others, including Corinth, are relegated to a secondary level, shows 
how successfully poets and mythographers pursued those themes over the 
centuries. 

Another problem is that which refers to the archaeological site at Xylokastro, 
which for a long time now has been assigned the name of Ephyra, as it is usually 
known.'?? The Mycenaean nature of this site is beyond doubt, along with its major 
role as part of the Mycenaean presence in the lower reaches of the Acheron.?! The 
above does not prove, however, that this place was known under the (Homeric) 
name of Ephyra during the Mycenaean period, although perhaps the Mycenaean 
ruins may have helped, in ancient times, to identify the site with the Homeric 
Ephyra, as shown in Thucydides’ detailed description of this region (1. 46. 4). 


Final Remarks and Conclusions 

The history of a large part of the territories in Epirus is not very well known 
because ancient literature paid little attention to them. However, there are instances 
of isolated information which tells us, despite this scarcity, that the people living in 
Epirus were not unaware of what was happening in other parts of the Greek world, 
especially during the 5th and 4th centuries BC. Ruling circles were already accus- 
tomed to receiving products from other parts of the Greek world which, being 
considered luxury items, accompanied them in their tombs. Some royal houses, 
such as the Molossian, boasted — at least from the early 5th century BC — of descent 
from Aeacus, Peleus, Achilles and Neoptolemus, and the intensity of the legend of 
Ulysses in Thesprotia suggests that the same occurred in this territory. The use 
of the myths and traditions of Greek legend served as yet a further element in the 
legitimisation of these circles of power, and a means of approaching a Hellenic 
identity to which these circles considered themselves, at the very least, to belong, 


7? On the start of the Molossian control over Dodona, see most recently Dieterle 2007, 17; 


Meyer 2013, 114-17, both with previous bibliography. 

130 Dakaris (1986, 155, 163) regarded it as a Mycenaean colony founded in the 14th century BC 
by colonists from the north-western Peloponnese, ‘possibly Eleans’. 

131 Tartaron 2004, 39-43, 209-12, with previous bibliography. 
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despite the doubts expressed by writers such as Thucydides (2. 80. 5-7). It was not 
only the three major Epirote ethne — the Chaonians, Thesprotians and Molossians 
who, in turn, integrated other ethne in their confederations — who developed these 
links; this was also done by sub-e£/ze such as the Elinoi (Stephanus of Byzantium 
s.v. "Exvor and Xxdvor), who would eventually become integrated with the Thespro- 
tians and founded their city, possibly, in Dimokastro in mid-4th century BC.!?? 
If the hypothesis put forward by Moscati-Castelnuovo holds true, the Elinoi became 
linked to the tradition according to which they descended from the Trojan seer 
Helenus, son of Priam, possibly from late in the 5th century. In this, Athens may 
also have played a part. '?? 

Generally speaking, this process also occurred with other minor ethne in Epirus. 
The Eleans, who were to establish their city at Elea, developed, as we have noted, 
a special relationship with the cult to Hades. Motifs of this cult appear on their 
coinage, one of the oldest minted in Epirus, which most probably was also the 
emblem of their (newly constructed) ethnic identity. The Cassopaeans themselves, 
when building their city, reserved a space for the tomb (or cenotaph) of their 
founder, whoever that may have been.'?* 

In the case of the ‘Elean colonies’ I believe that something of the kind may have 
taken place. An initial stage would commence with the identification of a location 
on the Epirote coast (previously known as Kychiros and, perhaps, as Elaia) with the 
Homeric Ephyra. I have suggested above that it may have been the Corinthians, at 
the time of their colonisation of those regions, particularly Corcyra, who placed 
Ephyra at this location, having adopted this name to give their city an aura of 
greater heroism. Nevertheless, as soon as this toponym was established near the 
mouth of the Acheron, it was open to becoming the stage of legendary episodes as 
an alternative to its initial location at Elis. As we have seen, there were several loca- 
tions called Ephyra, no doubt because the Homeric poems, in their ambiguity, 
made it possible for different regions to adopt this toponym, and — as we have also 
seen — discussions on where the Homeric episodes took place lasted throughout 
antiquity. However, Ephyra was situated most successfully at Elis and in Thesprotia, 
and it is very likely that the Ephyra located in Epirus must ultimately be considered 
as founded by the Ephyra at Elis, perhaps in part with the intention of removing 
its links to Corinth, should this have been the first city to establish an Ephyra in 
that location. The alternative name for Ephyra was Kichyros, and it is feasible that 
the port of Elaea mentioned in Ps.-Scylax is one and the same. Similarly, the right 


132 Hammond 1967, 78-79, 678; Dakaris 1972, 37; Lazari et al. 2008; Spanodimos 2014, 
139—66. 

135 Moscati Castelnuovo 1986. 

134 Hoepfner et al. 1994, 141-44. 
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bank of the Acheron down to the point where it joins the Cocytus and its valley 
was the territory of the Eleans, the Elaiatis of Thucydides. Independently of the 
origins of this name, either in olive groves or marshlands, there is a certain phonetic 
similarity between the name of the territory (EAata, "EAga, "Exxíazw) and that of 
its inhabitants (Exeatot, "Eredrou), and likewise between the name of the region of 
Elis C Huc) and its inhabitants (Heitor) although the latter, in their dialect, call 
their city Fan, Ac, and their people Factor. 19? 

The ‘Elean colonies’, whether they were three, as stated in the speech On the 
Halonnesus, or four, as suggested by modern research grounded on the information 
of authors such as Theopompus or Strabo, are closely related with the area sur- 
rounding Ephyra, as in the case of the latter who refers to the environs of Kichyros, 
which seems to have given these cities access to the sea. It does not seem improbable 
that these cities accepted an Elean ethnic identity, perhaps as way to distinguish 
themselves from neighbours such as, for example, the Cassopaeans.'°° On the Epi- 
daurean list of thearodokoi, both Pandosia and Cassope appear as independent 
political entities, differentiated from Thesprotia which is entered separately. This 
indicates that, at the time this part of the list was dated — usually between 360 and 
355 BC - neither of the two had been integrated in the koinon of the Thesprotians, 
whereas the Elean cities may have been, notwithstanding that, at that time, they 
were commencing to issue their own coinage. We cannot be certain, although it is 
highly probable, that the Cassopaeans were anxious to seize these cities’ territory 
and, at that time, as a means to differentiate themselves from the Cassopaeans, the 
inhabitants of Pandosia, Boucheta, Elatria (and maybe Batiai) reinforced their Elean 
identity, not so much with regard to their Elean neighbours in Thesprotia, who 
already controlled Ephyra, but rather to the Eleans at Elis. The annexation and re- 
writing of legendary traditions was a powerful tool for creating ethnic identities, 
and must have been used regularly in Epirus in those days. Claiming ancient Elean 
origins, on the grounds of the location of Ephyra, from which Pandosia (Kastri) lies 
just 4.5 km upriver, the inhabitants of these cities highlighted the differences with 
their neighbours and aspired to building up an ethnos of their own; naturally, their 
origins in Elis could only be interpreted, as was usual in the Greek manner of think- 
ing, as the result of colonisation which justifies the fact that, in the text of the 


135 Minon 2007, 266-67, 478-80. 

136 Klotzsch (1911, 76) had already suggested that those four cities could have been colonies of 
Ephyra and, consequently, of the Eleans of Thesprotia and not of the Eleans of Elis: ‘wäre es möglich, 
die Angabe der Rede über Halonnes, die genannten vier kassopischen Städte seien Kolonien der Elier, 
durch die Annahme zu erklären, daf sie Tochterstädte von Ephyra, also Gründungen der Elaiaten, 
nicht der Elier gewesen wären?’. 

137 On this issue, see Hall 2002; a recent overview in McInerney 2014. 
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speech, the cities are considered as HAciwy &mouxiar. (77 As is well known, and as 

this speech by Ps.-Demosthenes demonstrates, the problem was resolved by Philip 

when he conquered and destroyed the cities, annexed them to Cassope and gave the 
entire territory to his brother-in-law Alexander. 

The conclusions we can draw from what has been discussed above are, I believe, 
the following: 

— Archaeology dos not provide confirmation of any colonisation in southern Epi- 
rus by peoples from the north-western Peloponnese, and much less of the early 
date (8th century BC) it has been ascribed by many scholars. 

— Archaeology likewise fails to confirm that the urban development in the cities 
that have been called ‘Elean colonies’ was different from the remainder of urban 
centres in Epirus. The development of nuclear urban structures, the appearance 
of fortification walls, the development of elements of urbanism, etc., seems to 
have taken place, more or less, in the same period throughout the whole region, 
that is to say around the middle of the 4th century BC. 

— In the absence of archaeological confirmation, I have attempted to explain the 
reference to an Elean colonisation through the use of legendary traditions, a 
well-known practice in Epirus (as, of course, in other parts of the Greek world) 
from, at least, the 5th century BC, and which, possibly, was intensified from 
the 4th century onward when the region began a process of generating urban 
centres, testified also, as mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, by the appear- 
ance of elements that were visually linked to them (walls, urban development, 
etc.). 

— Although each case of colonial settlement has its own characteristics, at present 
we have sufficient data to know what to expect when examining a Greek 
apoikia. In the territory of Cassope, none of the usual elements occur, which 
is especially surprising if we consider that not far distant there are other colo- 
nies, Corinthian in these cases (from Corcyra to Epidamnus), that do show the 
usual features. The problem is that, from a simple reference in a speech, the 
meaning of which I have tried to explain in this article, ‘colonies’ that did not 
actually exist have been treated as real for a long time.'? 

What did actually exist, perhaps, was the intent by series of emerging cities 

located to the south of the Acheron to exhibit a different ethnic identity that 


138 Unless the author of the speech, probably Hegesippus, mistakenly attributed those colonies to 
the Eleans of Elis instead of to the Eleans of Elea in Thesprotia, but this cannot be known for certain 
and it is always dangerous to make arbitrary corrections to a text. 

1? As we have seen, independent archaeological investigations very close to these cities have made 
it possible to dismiss the identification of a fortified enclosure with clear agricultural implications with 
the Nekromanteion known through literary sources, for which another location will have to be sought. 
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of their neighbours, and, through the manipulation of traditions that suggested 
per se Elean presences in the territory, to adopt Elean origins that they justified 
as the result of colonisation held to have taken place in the mists of time. 

— Those who, from now on, continue to accept the existence of these colonies 
must explain why the same archaeological data are not found in this region as 
are found regularly, in other points of the Mediterranean, from the moment 
the Greek 'colonial' presence commenced on those sites; similarly, an explana- 
tion is needed for why we find only a single reference to these colonies — and 
this in a context fraught with problems, namely the speech On the Halonnesus — 
while the literary tradition has otherwise remained silent on them, which, with- 
out a doubt, is surprising. One plausible explanation may lie in the fact that 
this identity construction process had not developed far and did not have time 
to become consolidated before it was brutally curtailed by Philip II of Mace- 
don. This is why there are no further references to an Elean colonisation that, 
actually, never was. 
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THE KTISIS OF MASSALIA REVISITED: 
WHAT TO DO WITH CONTRADICTORY 
ANCIENT SOURCES?* 


MARTIN MAUERSBERG 


Abstract 

The krisis of Massalia is a model case of an event that is transmitted to us via contradictory 
ancient sources. This article studies how Classicists struggle to extract the historical course 
of events and which methodological difficulties they encounter in their task. Additionally, 
the ancient statements on the early history of Massalia are revisited to reconstruct the way 
in which ancient knowledge of this issue developed. This examination should lead to a better 
understanding of the circumstances under which knowledge of the subject evolved and allow 
inferences concerning its possible connections to historical reality. 


The reconstruction of the emergence of apoikiai is a core aspect of the examination 
of ‘Greek colonisation’ in Classical studies. Our knowledge is based primarily on 
the preserved ancient written sources; but this raises elementary, not the least meth- 
odological difficulties.! These ancient, yet retrospective statements which portray 
the %tiseis of the Archaic period convey in many cases a heterogeneous, if not a 
contradictory chain of events. This fundamental flaw of these sources raises the basic 
question of their relation to historical reality. Jonathan Hall identifies three options 
to deal with this problem: first, scholars who concede in principal the credibility of 
written sources — ‘historical-positivists’ as Hall puts it — attempt to derive facts using 
Quellenkritik.? Their solution to solving contradictions is either to minimise them 
or to seek arguments that advance a particular variation. The problem is that, in 
many cases, there is no definitive way to prove such assumptions because of a lack 
of further evidence.? A second approach treats written sources as narrative construc- 
tions of reality. According to ‘poeticists’ the written sources reveal more about the 
socio-cultural environment in which they were written than about the described 


* I am deeply indebted to Nacim Ghanbari and Christoph Ulf for their comments, to Jill Lewis 
for helping me to find the proper words, and to the anonymous referees for their observations and 
suggestions. The responsibility for errors and judgments remains mine. 

! See Yntema 2000, 2-5; 2011; Nippel 2003, 16; Owen 2005, 6-8; Hall 2008; De Angelis 2009, 
54—58. 

? Hall 2008, 383-85. 

3 See also Hall 2008, 394. 
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past events.^ Considering the aporetic dilemma of the first approach, this seems to 
be a more reliable way to gain historical knowledge, but for a better understanding 
of the emergence of apoikiai it is hardly satisfying. 

This is why Hall puts forward a third, ‘historical-constructivist’ option. The 
principal scepticism towards written sources describing the early history of apoikiai 
should lead to a reversal of the usual approach of using archaeological remains to 
bolster written sources: archaeological findings, unbiased by an interpretation in 
accordance with the written sources, would be a better starting point than the writ- 
ten sources themselves? Yet this option also has its Achilles heel: while the first 
approach uses written sources for the interpretation of the archaeological remains, 
the third approach needs something else to make the relics ‘talk’ about the socio- 
cultural conditions at a certain site when an apoikia was emerging. To this end 
anthropological or ethnological models can be applied,° but it has to be proved that 
they match the particular situation. Additionally, there is the risk of a structuralistic 
over-determination. 

The crucial point is that each approach defined by Hall gives 4 priori and glob- 
ally an answer to the question whether the sources are to be trusted or not. But is 
such a premature determination of a truth value necessary? Let us start with the 
basic question: what are those ancient sources. The assumption that narratives about 
the past tend to be adapted to contemporary axioms is not new. Accordingly, state- 
ments on ktiseis could be defined as remains of discourses that allowed in a particu- 
lar spatiotemporal situation to comment in a ‘valid’ manner on past events, i.e. 
obeying current ways of meaningfully ordering the reality. Nevertheless, this defini- 
tion should not lead per se to a denunciation of ancient narratives on ktiseis as 
untrue. Instead I envisage a postponement of the clarification of the probability of 
a faithful display of past events after an analysis of the evolution of ancient knowl- 
edge on the %tisis of Massalia. In concordance with this, I refrain from the holistic 
assumption that ancient traditions are more or less static blocs that were passed on 
unchanged in Antiquity. Instead I focus on smaller elements of knowledge that when 
combined become narratives on a certain topical field and which ultimately coagu- 
late into a tradition. 

Certainly, the scarce amount of remaining sources makes it difficult to recon- 
struct the discursive and narrative context that allowed the shaping of alignments 
of such elements of knowledge. But on the other hand, such a ‘text-archaeological’” 


^ Hall 2008, 385-86. Hall names Carol Dougherty and Claude Calame as examples. 

> Hall 2008, 386-87. See also Yntema 2000, 1, 27; 2011, 252-64. 

6 See, for instance, Morris 2003; Malkin 2004; Descoeudres 2008. 

7 This is a reference to Michel Foucault's "The Archaeology of Knowledge’. For an appreciation 
of Foucault's use of the term ‘archaeology’, see also Dietler 2010, 14-15. 
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approach — using ancient statements as artefacts — converts the feature of scattered 
and contradictory sources from a defect that Classical scholars have to repair to the 
starting point of a profitable analysis of the functioning of ancient representations 
of the emergence of apoikiai. If this is the only result of such an approach, it could 
be assigned to the second option Hall identifies. Yet additionally, new arguments 
for the evaluation of the link between elements of knowledge and historical reality 
could be gained. 


Massalia: From Problem to Test Case? 

Massalia indeed deserves the label of a problem case as the ancient sources narrating 
its early history convey a heterogeneous, even contradictory picture. Moreover, 
more detailed information concerning the foundation itself does not occur before 
the 4th century BC. This increases the Classicists dilemma with retrospective 
ancient sources concerning events in Archaic times. 

Two basic models serve as interpretative frameworks for modern reconstructions 
of Massalia's history: colonisation and an emporion paradigm, focusing on the role 
of maritime trade in the emergence of Greek settlements overseas. Both can be 
linked with two of the approaches identified by Hall: if Massalia is seen as colony, 
the historical-positivist approach predominates.? According to this colonial ration- 
ale, the Phocaeans founded Massalia in a planned campaign, whose resonance can 
be found in the ancient sources, describing — contradictory but still — Massalia's 
ktisis as a singular event. If, on the other hand, Massalia's emergence is seen in the 
context of the maritime trade-based, socio-economic development of the Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea and the adjacent hinterland, the sources are interpreted in an historical- 
constructivist way. In this particular case this manifests itself less in a sceptical 
attitude towards written sources, but in a preference for archaeological results. The 
research focus rests on inter-cultural (trade) contacts and their effects on the differ- 
ent groups interacting in this region.'° Another historical-constructivist interpreta- 
tion of Massalia's ktisis is proposed by Henri Tréziny: he describes the earliest set- 
tlement phase of Megara Hyblaia as ‘phase de campement’ to emphasise the 
improvised character that apoikiai may have had in their earliest times.!! This may 


8 The focus will rest on those sources that deal with the events of Massalia's early history. For the 
most important sources, cf. also Domínguez 2012, 62-65. For a more comprehensive register of the 
sources concerning Massalia, see Guyot-Rougemont and Rougemont 1992; Raviola 2000. 

? For example, Morel 2006a, 364-66; Malkin 2011, 147-48, 155-56; Domínguez 2012. 

10 For example, Arafat and Morgan 1994, 127; Bats 1998; 2012; Gras 1995a, 137—38; Tréziny 
2002, 57; 2005, 61; Dietler 2010, especially 104—22. 

!! Treziny 2005, 54-61; 2006, 226. Cf, on a more general level, Osborne 1998; Yntema 2000, 44. 
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be valid also for Massalia, whose Phocaean character was strengthened by degrees, 
especially as a result of the arrival of refugees after the Persian capture of Phocaea 
in the middle of the 6th century BC.? 


Ancient Knowledge on the Ktisis of Massalia 


The Earliest Statements 
The grammarian Stephanus Byzantinus preserved a fragment of Hecataeus that 
touches on the geographical location of Massalia, as well as its status as Phocaean 
apoikia: Masoala: zéie tic Aryvorinhis xarà thy Kedtixnyy, &novoc Daxaéov 
(FGH 1 Hecataeus of Milet F 55).? The notion of apoikia has a retrospective 
nuance as it contains the prefix apo-, indicating a departing, in this case from an 
oikos or ‘home’. Thus, it was a term for a settlement which automatically evokes 
a metropolis, a place of origin. 

The second oldest remaining statement concerning Massalia is embedded in 


Strabo's Geography: 


According to Antiochus, after the capture of Phocaea by Harpagus, the general of Cyrus, 
all the Phocaeans who could do so embarked with their entire families on their light 
boats and, under the leadership of Creontiades, sailed first to Cyrnus and Massalia 
[Medonı noðrtov eis Kópvov xoi Macoadtay], but when they were beaten off from 
those places [this explicatory remark stems from the translator, whereas in the Geography 
the wording is &roxpouodevrag ðè Tv "EAéxv xricai] founded Elea (FGH 555 
Antiochus of Syracuse F 8 = Strabo 6. 1. 1). 


A link is made between Massalia and the flight of the Phocaeans after the conquest 
of their city by the Persians in the middle of the 6th century BC. We learn that the 
refugees were repulsed, whether both on Corsica and in Massalia or just in Corsica 
is unclear. 

In Herodotus’ Histories Massalia is mentioned when he comments on the ethnos 
of the Sigynnae: ‘... we know that the Ligyes who dwell inland of Massalia use the 
word “sigynnae” for hucksters ...' (Herodotus 5. 9). As in the Hecataeus fragment 
the geographical relation of the Ligyes in relation to Massalia is explained. 


12 Tréziny 2000, 84; 2005, 54-55; cf. Osborne 1998. 

13 ‘Massalia: A polis in Liguria, underneath the Celtic [region]; an emigration of the Phocaeans.’ 
The term apozkia itself is not used but a similar form (cf. Casevitz 1985, 118). 

14 No specific socio-political connotation can be attributed to this term. See Casevitz 1985, 


120-30; and Tsetskhladze 2006, xli. 
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Herodotus narrated the fate of the Phocaeans, especially after their city has been 
captured, in great detail, but without alluding to Massalia at all: "These Phocaeans 
were the earliest of the Greeks to make long sea voyages, and it was they who dis- 
covered the Adriatic Sea, and Tyrrhenia, and Iberia, and Tartessus ....'. In the course 
of the Persian siege they decided to leave their town. At first they wanted to buy 
the Oenussae islands of the Chians, but the latter feared the competition if the 
Phocaeans would have their own emporion in the vicinity — Herodotus described 
the Phocaeans as competitive traders. Accordingly, the Chians declined and ‘more 
than half of the Phocaeans returned to Phocaea because of homesickness, while the 
rest sailed to Corsica ‘where at the command of an oracle they had built a city called 
Alalia twenty years before'. But after the naval Battle of Alalia they had to flee again 
and sailed to Rhegion, from where they finally reached Elea (Herodotus 1. 
163-167). 

Antiochus and Herodotus seemed to have agreed on the connection Phocaea — 
Corsica — Elea. But while Herodotus reported one single flight to Corsica and in 
which Massalia is not mentioned, Antiochus appears to address Massalia as a second 
goal of their forced emigration. 

Thucydides referred to Massalia just once in a side remark in the context of his 
description of the greatest naval powers before the Persian wars: Poxañs te 
Macoaatay oixitovres Kapyndovious &vbxov vauuayodvrec (Thucydides 1. 13. 6).? 
The Phocaeans are defined more specifically as those who founded Massalia. The 
second part of this remark raises the question which naval encounter between the 
Phocaean Massaliots and Carthaginians Thucydides was alluding to. If we consider 
Herodotus' report, the Battle of Alalia could be an option: the Phocaeans who had 
fled to Alalia won the battle against Carthaginians and Etruscans, but lost too many 
ships to exploit their victory and had to leave Corsica (Herodotus 1. 165-166). Yet 
Herodotus wrote nothing about a Massalian involvement in these events. 

In spite of Herodotus' silence there seemed to be a firm connection between 
Phocaea and Massalia in the knowledge of the Classical era. The Phocaeans were 
seen as important actors in the western Mediterranean where they founded several 
cities and where they ultimately fled after the capture of Phocaea. Yet, there are no 
remaining sources from this period on the circumstances of the foundation of 
Massalia. 


15 “And the Phocaeans that founded Massalia vanquished the Carthaginians, fighting them on the 


sea. 
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More of the Jigsaw 
Isocrates put the following words in his speech Archidamus into the Spartan king’s 
mouth: 


Even more should we deserve the ridicule of men if, having before us the example of the 
Phocaeans who, to escape the tyranny of the Great King, left Asia and founded a new 
settlement at Massilia [Macoañiav ġroxnoav], we should sink into such abjectness of 
spirit as to submit to the dictates of those whose masters we have always been throughout 
our history (Isocrates Archidamus 84). 


The narrative context is not an historiographical report of the ktisis of Massalia, but 
a political speech where the aspect of the abandonment of home was the central 
topic: the conduct of the Phocaeans in the face of looming heteronomy is presented 
as a positive example. That they turned to Massalia was ‘only’ additional informa- 
tion. The verb apoikeo basically means ‘to emigrate' and can be translated in com- 
bination with a location in the accusative as ‘to found’ or ‘to settle’.!° If the notion 
‘founding was intended by Isocrates, this would be the first source in which the 
emergence of Massalia is dated by relative chronology, namely around 545 BC. 
However, following Michel Casevitz's lexicographic analysis, a more neutral transla- 
tion with ‘settling’ would be more appropriate to the linguistic usage of that time." 

The fragment 23 of Aristoxenus of Tarentum contains the same information: ... 
Qoxasic puyövres Macoalav éxnoav.l8 This fragment probably belongs to a work 
on Pythagoras and this remark served to illustrate and contextualise the philoso- 
pher's fate, as he too had to flee from Asia Minor. The phrasing is nearly identical 
to the passage from the Archidamus, except that the verb oikeo is used, as well as the 
context because of the accentuation of the aspect of the abandonment of one's 
home. Thus it may be assumed that Aristoxenus followed Isocrates account. 

In Athenaeus’ Deipnosophists a fragment of the Aristotelian work is preserved, 
probably stemming from a possible Constitution of Massalia.'” It is the oldest 
remaining account of the ktisis of Massalia. The main theme is a friendly reception 
of the Phocaeans by the local king Nannos and a mixed marriage between Euxenos, 
the leader of the Phocaeans, and Petta/Aristoxene, the king's daughter: 


The people of Phocaea, in Ionia, devoted as they were to commerce, founded Massalia 
[Doxeız ... Macoadrtav ëxtioay]. Euxenus of Phocaea was a friend [xenos] of the king, 


16 Cf Casevitz 1985, 90-100. 

17 In the case of ‘founding’ a term from the ozkizo family is to be expected (Casevitz 1985, 
114-15). 

18 FHG II: Aristoxenus of Tarentum F 23: ‘[...] the Phocaeans fled to Massalia and settled there.’ 

1? Athenaeus himself refers to such a work and also Harpocration mentions it (see n. 39). 
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Nannus (for this was his name). This Nannus was celebrating his daughter's nuptials 
when, by chance, Euxenus arrived and was invited in to attend the festival banquet. Now 
the marriage was to be conducted in the following manner: after the dinner the girl was 
to come and mix a cup and give it to any of the suitors present that she desired; and he 
to whom she gave it was to be bridegroom. When the girl entered she gave the cup, 
whether by accident or for some other reason, to Euxenus; the girl's name was Petta. 
When this befell, the father, believing that her giving the cup had been done by divine 
sanction, thought it only right that Euxenus should have her, so he took her to wife and 
lived with her, after changing her name to Aristoxené. And there is a clan in Massalia to 
this day descended from the woman and called Protiadae; for Protis was the son of 
Euxenus and Aristoxené (Aristotle F 549 R = Athenaeus Deiposophistae 13. 576). 


Strikingly, this narrative resembles other foundation stories associated with the Pho- 
caeans: already Herodotus reported that Arganthonios, king of Tartessus, offered to 
allow them to settle in his land (Herodotus 1. 163). Another example of a well- 
meaning ‘barbarian’ king is to be found in the k£isis narrative of Lampsacus, attrib- 
uted to Charon of Lampsacus.” The Phocaean Phobos, who was a guest-friend of 
Mandron, king of the Bebrycians, helped them in their fight against their neigh- 
bours. Out of gratitude Mandron offered to accommodate Phocaean settlers, so 
Blepsos, Mandron's twin, was sent out with a group of emigrants. After a while the 
other population of that region grew jealous because of the flourishing of the Pho- 
caeans community, so they decided, in absence of Mandron, to get rid of the 
newcomers. But the king's daughter Lampsake, warned the Greeks, who ambushed 
and killed the Bebrycians. Then they took over their city and after the death of 
Lampsake, it was renamed Lampsacus. 

There are no remaining extensive reports of the foundations of other Phocaean 
apoikiai (Alalia, Amisus and Elea).?! Yet there is reference to a report by Nicolaus 
of Damascus which reports on the ftisis of Phocaea itself: arrivals from the Phocis 
allied with Ouatias, the brother of the tyrant Mennes of Cyme, in order to make 
him king. Ouatias tied himself by friendship (philia) as well as by marriage (epiga- 
mid) to the Phocaeans — again a mixed marriage — and ceded to them after the 
successful coup the area of the future Phocaea (FGH 90 Nikolaos von Damaskos 
F 51).? All in all there is a significant accumulation of foundation stories around 
the zopoi of the well-meaning king, inter-cultural friendship ties and mixed marriage 
in connection with the Phocaeans. 


20 FGH 262 Charon of Lampsacus F 7a = Plutarch De mul. vir. 18: Lampsake, 1-5, 255ae; see 
FGH Illa, 11—17. Strabo, on the contrary, saw Milet as Lampsacus’ metropolis; see also Frisch 1978, 
107-11. Domínguez (1997 and 2012, 66) also points out the resemblance between the foundation 
narratives of Massalia and Lampsacus. 

?! Herodotus (1. 167) alluded briefly to (Pythian) oracles in the cases of Alalia and Elea. 

? Cf Sakellariou 1958, 234-38 for the sources on Phocaea's ktisis. 
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The first explicit dating of Massalia's ktisis can be found in Ps.-Scymnus’ Perie- 
gesis, citing Timaeus of Tauromenium. It was supposed to have happened 120 years 
before the naval Battle of Salamis, accordingly in 600 BC (FGH 566 Timaeus of 
Tauromenium F 71 = Ps.-Scymnus 210-215). Ps.-Scymnus noted furthermore that 
the Phocaeans founded Massalia on their way to Iberia (Ps.-Scymnus 201—214). 
The connection between Phocaea and Tartessus that was already mentioned by 
Herodotus, was still part of the knowledge about the Phocaeans. Additionally, Elea 
is characterised as 'a city of the Massaliots and the Phocaeans', founded by the 
Phocaeans who fled from the Persians (Ps.-Scymnus 250-251). 


The Ist Century BC: ‘New’ Material 

The sources of this era exhibit an unprecedented amount of information about the 
early history of Massalia. Strabo narrated a totally different version of foundation 
story. The key issue is no longer the peaceful alliance with the local population but 
the transfer of the cult of Artemis of Ephesus to Massalia: 


Massalia was founded by the Phocaeans [K+ioua 8° got! Doxo£ov f, MaooaAi«], and 
it is situated on a rocky place. ... It is on the headland ... that the Ephesium and also the 
temple of the Delphinian Apollo are situated. The latter is shared in common by all 
Ionians, whereas the Ephesium is a temple dedicated solely to the Ephesian Artemis: for 
when the Phocaeans were setting sail from their homeland an oracle was delivered to 
them, it is said, to use for their voyage a guide received from the Ephesian Artemis 
Myeudvi yproaodaı tod moù mao rc Egecias Aprenıdog AxBodoi]; accord- 
ingly, some of them put in at Ephesus and inquired in what way they might procure 
from the goddess what had been enjoined upon them. Now the goddess, in a dream, it 
is said, had stood beside Aristarcha, one of the women held in very high honour, and 
commanded her to sail away with the Phocaeans, taking with her a certain reproduction 
which was among the sacred images; this done and the colony finally settled, they not 
only established the temple but also did Aristarcha the exceptional honour of appointing 
her priestess; further, in the colonial cities [Xrcobxotc 76Acot] the people everywhere do 
this goddess honours of the first rank, and they preserve the artistic design of the ‘xoanon’ 
the same, and all the other usages precisely the same as is customary in the mother-city 


(Strabo 4. 1. 4). 


Strabo's foundation narrative explained a special feature of Massalia: the connection 
of its Ephesion with Ephesus. But there is more. Strabo's intention for his Geogra- 
phy was to explain the world to the Romans, as they were its new rulers. This 
includes a socio-cultural contextualisation of the urbs? and this explains why Strabo 
chose this depiction of the ktisis. It clarified the origin of a central feature of Rome: 


?5 Cf Clarke 2001, 204. 
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In earlier times, then, they were exceptionally fortunate, not only in everything else, but 
also in their friendship with the Romans, of which one may detect many signs; what is 
more, the 'xoanon' of that Artemis which is on the Aventine Hill was constructed by the 
Romans on the same artistic design as the ‘xoanon’ which the Massaliotes have (Strabo 


4. 1. 5). 


Thus Strabo was able to connect the Roman cult of Diana/Artemis with Massalia 
and to trace it back to Ephesus.” Reading between the lines, one could even suggest 
an implicit submission of Rome to Massalia in the light of his remark concerning 
the similarity with the xoana in Massalia's apoikiai. This intention finds its expres- 
sion in the central role of Aristarche, as it was her task to transport the cult. 
She was chosen for this through divine intervention. And Aristarche was explicitly 
qualified as hegemon, as ‘guide’, even eclipsing the mentioning of a Phocaean 
oikist.? 

In contrast to Strabo, Pompeius Trogus, whose work was preserved in an epit- 
ome by Justin, drew on the narrative of the well-meaning king and the foundational 
mixed marriage. Yet there were modifications, for instance concerning the names 
of some characters: 


In the time of King Tarquin some young Phocaeans sailed from Asia into the mouth of 
the Tiber and made alliance [amicitia] with the Romans, after which they set off in their 
ships for the most remote inlets of Gaul, founding Massalia between the Ligurians and 
the wild Gallic tribes. ... The Phocaeans, constricted by territory which was limited 
and barren, had in fact turned their attention more to the sea than the land, and had 
been making their living from fishing, trading and often even from piracy, which in those 
days was considered a noble occupation. Thus it was that as they were venturing to the 
farthest shores of the ocean, the Phocaeans arrived in the gulf of Gaul at the mouth of 
the Rhone. They were captivated by the beauty of the spot and, when they returned 
home and recounted what they had seen, they inspired more to join them. The com- 
manders of the fleet were Simos and Protis. These visited the king of the Segobrigii, 
whose name was Nannus — it was in his territory that they wished to build their city — 
and requested an alliance [amicitia]. It so happened that on the particular day the king 
was busy with arrangements for the wedding of his daughter Gyptis; in accordance with 
the tradition of his people, he was preparing to give her in marriage to a son-in-law who 
would be chosen at the wedding feast. All Gyptis' suitors had been invited to the cere- 
mony, and the Greek visitors were summoned to the banquet. The girl was then brought 
in and told by her father to hand some water to whomsoever she chose as her husband. 
Passing by everyone else, she turned to the Greeks and handed the water to Protis who, 
becoming a son-in-law instead of a visitor, was given by his father-in-law a site on which 


7 Cf Clarke 2001, 225. 
?5 Cf. Malkin 1991, 85. 
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to build his city. And so Massalia was founded, in a remote bay near the mouth of the 
River Rhone, in a sequestered nook of the sea, as it were (Justin 43. 3).2 


Trogus’ Historiae Philippicae was conceived as a universal history, complementing 
the Roman history of Livy. He wrote about the regions that came into contact with 
Rome in the course of time." This perspective is also visible in his description of 
Massalia, as the prologue of the 43rd book shows: "The beginnings of the ancient 
Latins, the topography of the city of Rome down to Tarquinius Priscus. Then come 
the beginnings of Liguria and the history of Massilia. I assume that it was a 
deliberate choice of Trogus to end his description of the early Roman history with 
Tarquinius Priscus and to jump to the Ligurians and Massalia. This Roman king 
was, according to tradition, the son of the Corinthian aristocrat Demaratos and an 
Etruscan princess.” Thus Trogus moved from one mixed marriage to another. 
This is not the only analogy on which Trogus built his narrative. Even if he 
wrote a history ‘um Rom herum’,*’ this does not mean that he lost sight of Rome. 
The urbs functioned as a centre of gravity, to which he constantly referred?! Read- 
ing his extensive description of the history of Massalia it becomes obvious that there 
were far more analogies with Rome. It seems as if Trogus followed central episodes 
of the Roman history to shape his narration of Massalia's history. The most striking 
example is his description of the siege of Massalia by the local ruler Catumandus.?? 
An evocation of Brennus' attack on Rome is too obvious, not least as in both cases 


26 Also Plutarch (So/on 2. 6-7) referred to Protis as oikist. 

27 Seel 1972, 88-93; Mehl 2001, 103-05. ‘Das Werk bietet gerade nicht eine Geschichte der 
Unterwerfung der anderen Vólker und Reiche durch die Rómer, sondern Geschichte sowie Landes- 
und Volkskunde eben dieser anderen bis zum Zeitpunkt ihres Aufgehens im Rómischen Reich bzw. 
im Fall der von Rom niemals unterworfenen Parther bis zu deren vertraglicher Einigung mit Rom. Es 
ist also eine Weltgeschichte um Rom herum und damit ein Unicum in der antiken Historiographie’ 
(Mehl 2001, 103). 

28 These prologi, short synopses of each single book, are also preserved in Justin's epitome. 

? Cf Hall 2002, 102-03. 

30 See n. 27. 

?! Seel identifies further examples of this ‘method’, which consists of drawing historical analogies 
(Seel 1972, 135-36). 

32 Justin 43. 5: ‘Massalia was flourishing ... when, suddenly, the peoples around her united to 
wipe out the Massalian people, as though to extinguish a fire that menaced them all. The chieftain 
Catumandus was unanimously chosen as leader of these peoples. He laid siege to the city of his ene- 
mies with a mighty army of elite warriors; but as he slept he was terrified by a dream of a fierce-looking 
woman who told him that she was a goddess. Catumandus therefore took the initiative to make peace 
with the Massilians. He asked permission to enter the city and worship their gods; and when he came 
to the acropolis of Minerva, he caught sight of the cult-statue of the goddess in the portico — the 
woman he had seen in his dream. He suddenly exclaimed that she was the one who had frightened 
him in the night, that it was she who had ordered him to raise the siege. He congratulated the people 
of Massalia on the protection which he could see the immortal gods afforded them, presented a golden 
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the cities were saved by divine intervention. In the case of Massalia it was not Juno 
but Minerva, also part of the Capitoline Triad. This coordination of the past was 
even pushed further as the key element of Roman history was explicitly used to 
display the close interrelation of both cities: when the Massaliots learned about the 
disaster that befell Rome, public mourning was declared and they ‘contributed gold 
and silver from both public and private sources to make up the total weight 
demanded by the Gauls ...' (Justin 43. 5). 

This emphasis on the good relations between Massalia and Rome?? followed a 
general trend in this era which is also to be found in the works of Strabo (4. 1. 5), 
Cicero (de officiis 8. 28; pro Fonteio 13) or Livy (21. 20; 37. 57). Strabo's reference 
to the similarity of the cult figures of Artemis in Massalia and Rome already implied 
a long history of these good relations, but Trogus excelled him because he dated 
the origin of this amicitia respectively foedus to a time before even the foundation 
of Massalia itself (see also Justin 43. 5). 

Another analogy concerns the common enemies, not least the Carthaginians: 
"Ihey also routed Carthaginian forces on many occasions, when a war arose over 
the seizure of some fishing boats, and granted the Carthaginians peace after defeat- 
ing them' (Justin 43. 5). Here Trogus could exploit the knowledge element con- 
cerning naval battles between Phocaeans and Carthaginians. 

This use of (implicit) historical analogies was not restricted to the Roman his- 
tory. Even before the attack by Catumandus, the local population under Comanus, 
the son of the well-meaning king Nannus, had attacked Massalia (Justin 43. 4). 


necklace to the goddess and made a permanent treaty with the people of Massilia. Cf on this episode 
Meulder 2006, 27-28; Alonso-Nufiez 1994, 116. 

33 See also Justin 43. 5: Here a foedus was ‘made with the Romans almost at the original founda- 
tion of Massilia. Cf Domínguez 2004, 432-33. 

34 ‘On the death of Nannus, king of the Segobrigii (the man by whom the Greeks had been given 
the site for their city), his son Comanus succeeded to the throne. One of the local chieftains now 
asserted that sooner or later Massilia would prove to be the ruin of her neighbours and should be 
crushed at birth so that she could not overwhelm Comanus later on when she was stronger. He added 
the following story. There once was a pregnant bitch which begged a shepherd for a spot in which to 
give birth. Granted this, she made the further request that she be permitted to bring up her pups in 
the same place. Finally, when the pups were grown and she had the support of her family to rely on, 
she demanded the title to the place for herself. Just so, said the prince, the people of Massilia, who 
now seemed to be mere squatters, would one day dominate the whole region. This upset the king, 
who set a trap for the Massilians. On the day of the festival of the Floralia, he took advantage of his 
ties of hospitality with them to send into the city a large number of brave and powerful warriors, and 
he ordered still more carried in on wagons, hidden behind the wickerwork of the carts and covered 
with branches. Comanus himself hid with his army in the mountains next to the city so that, when 
the gates would be opened at night by the men mentioned above, he could arrive at just the right 
moment for the assault and with his army fall upon a city buried in sleep and wine. But the plot was 
divulged by a woman who was a relative of the king and who had been having an affair with a young 
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The narration of this episode strikingly resembles Charon of Lampsacus' account 
of the ktisis of Lampsacus. In both cases the well-meaning king was absent and the 
old-established population begrudged and feared the newcomers. In both cases a 
female character saved them by betraying the plans of her fellow citizens which led 
to a massacre of the aggressors. 

Two more aspects are noteworthy: Trogus/Justin and Livy (5. 34. 1-8) used a 
different point of reference to date the ktisis of Massalia than did Timaeus as cited 
by Ps.-Scymnus, thus revealing their Romanocentric perspective. Massalia was 
founded in the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, 616—578 BC according to Livy. Roman 
history served as point of reference for a relative chronology for these Roman 
historians. 

The connection between the Phocaeans and more specifically the Massaliots and 
(maritime) trade was commonplace at this time and could be further exploited. 
Thus, the Phocaeans’ orientation to the sea could be explained structurally, as 
Trogus/Justin did, by the scarcity of the soil. Strabo evoked the same aspect in his 
description of Massalia. Furthermore, Massalia was said to be a crossroad in the tin 
trade: 'and tin is brought to Massilia from the British Islands also' (Strabo 3. 2. 9). 
Plutarch could use this knowledge element to produce a succinct explanation of 
Massalia's foundation when characterising Solon and accordingly defending his 
involvement in commerce: 


In those earlier times, to use the words of Hesiod, ‘work was no disgrace’, nor did a trade 
bring with it social inferiority, and the calling of a merchant was actually held in honour, 
since it gave him familiarity with foreign parts, friendships with foreign kings, and a large 
experience in affairs. Some merchants were actually founders of great cities, as Protis, 
who was beloved by the Gauls along the Rhone, was of Marseilles (Plutarch Solon 2. 
3-4), 


In this passage the central images concerning the Phocaeans are concisely picked 
up: they were experienced and widely travelled traders (see already Herodotus’ 
remarks!) and ‘experts’ in befriending foreign rulers. 


A Collision of Knowledge 
In relation to the date of foundation, the sources discussed so far would only be 
considered contradictory if the verb form used by Isocrates is translated as 


Greek. While in his arms, the woman took pity on his charms and revealed the plot, telling him to 
avoid the danger. The young man immediately reported the matter to the magistrates and, when the 
conspiracy came to light, all the Ligurians were arrested and those, hiding dragged from the wicker- 
work. All were put to death, and a trap was laid for the king while he was laying his own. Seven 
thousand were slaughtered, along with the king himself.’ 
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‘founding’. The earliest existing explicit mention of a late foundation as a conse- 
quence of the flight of the Phoceans can be traced to Aulus Gellius’ Noctes atticae, 
where remarks on Virgil by C. Iulius Hyginus are cited. These contain a discussion 
of the anachronism that Aeneas already knew Elea, but the Phocaean refugees were 
said to have founded this city and Massalia at the time of the capture of Phocaea 
by the Persians in the reign of Servius Tullius (Noctes atticae 10. 16. 3-4).?° 
In addition, Ammianus Marcellinus insisted on this version, relying explicitly on 
Timagenes of Alexandria (Res gestae 15. 9).?6 

In the subsequent era, both versions, this narrative of the foundation of Massalia 
and the earlier foundation date, existed side-by-side.” Pausanias chose the flight 
version when commenting on Massalia in his description of Delphi: 


The Massaliots are a colony of Phocaea in Ionia, and their city was founded by some of 
those who ran away from Phocaea when attacked by Harpagus the Persian. They proved 
superior to the Carthaginians in a sea war, acquired the territory they now hold, and 


reached great prosperity (Pausanias 10. 8. 6).°8 


Pausanias combined several elements of knowledge. The Phocaeans that founded 
Massalia were ‘some of the refugees. Thus he used the late foundation date and 
referred implicitly to other flight movements, certainly implicitly referring to Elea. 
Also incorporated is a naval encounter with the Carthaginians and finally Pausanias 
built presumably on the commonplace of trade when pointing to the great wealth 
they acquired. 

An interesting source is Harpocrations Lexicon, as it discussed this coexistence of 
foundation dates: 


5 “How,” said he, “could either Palinurus know and name “the port of Velia", or Aeneas find 
the place from that name, when the town of Velia, from which he has called the harbour in that place 
"Veline" was founded in the Lucanian district and called by that name when Servius Tullius was 
reigning in Rome, more than six hundred years after Aeneas came to Italy? For of those," he adds, 
"who were driven from the land of Phocis by Harpalus, prefect of king Cyrus, some founded [con- 
diderunt| Velia, and others Massilia." . 

36 “But in fact a people of Asia from Phocaea, to avoid the severity of Harpalus, prefect of king 
Cyrus, set sail for Italy. A part of them founded [condidit] Velia in Lucania, the rest, Massalia in the 
region of Vienne. Then in subsequent ages they established no small number of towns, as their 
strength and resources increased.. 

7 An anomaly is Gaius Iulius Solinus’ statement (Polyhistor 2. 52) who combines the causal con- 
nection of the flight with Massalia's ktisis with the early dating of the foundation (the 45th Olympiad). 
Eusebius opted also for this early foundation in the 45th (Euseb. Chron. 1 p. 187 Karst) actually 
46th Olympiad (2 p. 99 b Helm). 

38... où 8$ MeooarLöraı Doxxéwy slolv ğromor TOv èv lovin, nolpa xod acr) tay mote "Aprocrov 
rdv Mydov quyóvcov ex Dwxatac: yevouevor 8& vavoiv éruxparéorepor Kapyndovioy thy te yiv hy 
£y ovcty exthoavto xal ti weya Aplnovro eddamovinc. 
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Isocrates indeed says in the Archidamos that the Phocaeans fleeing before the despotism 
of the Great King founded Massalia: That Massalia was founded already before this time 
also Aristotle expresses in his Constitution of the Massaliots.*° 


Thus Harpocration understood the passage in Isocrates’ speech in the sense of 
‘founding’ more than a half millennium later, hereby pointing out two contradic- 
tory traditions: that Harpocration used Aristotle’s remarks on Massalia as a coun- 
terexample could mean that this was the oldest source on the foundation of Massalia 
to his knowledge. 

Below is a table outlining the appearance of the central elements of the ancient 
knowledge on Massalia. Problematic statements are highlighted in grey. Either they 
cause contradictions or their content is not explicit. 


M = Massalia 
Ph = Phocaea 


Herodotus 
Pausanias 


Isocrates 


Hecataeus 
Antiochus 
Thucydides 
Aristotle 
Ps.-Scymnus 
Trogus/Justin 
C. Jul. Hyginus 


M as Phocaean apoikia 


Mixed-marriage version 


Aristarche version 


foundation around 600 BC 


to Massalia 


as cause for foundation 


flight 


to Alalia/Elea 


Ph/M and (a) naval battle(s) 


Phocaeans and trade 


Ph’s befriending local rulers 


friendship M-Rome 


99 JJ. Keaney (ed.), Harpocration. Lexeis of the Ten Orators (Amsterdam 1991), 170: Harpocration 
s.v. Massalia: Maooaiia: Tooxpdrnc uév gov èv Apyıdauna óc Daxneic puydvtes thy ToD ueyáħov 
Bactkéws Seoroteiav eic Maccadtav axmxyoav’ ri dé xpo tovtov TAY ypóvov Tir, nrò Daxaéwv 
Qxtoco 1, Macoadrta xal Apiororéknc Zu «T, Maocarıwröv rontet Syao? (= Aristoteles F 508 R). 
In the Suda there is an abbreviated version of this entry which omits totally this diagnosis of a con- 
tradiction: "Iooxedtys pnoiv Ev Apyıdaum, óc Duxacic puybvres viv Tod uey&^ou BacuÉoc 
deonotetay cic MaooaAlav axaxyouv. uaprupei de zéi Ayy xal ApiororéAnc. 
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Modern Reconstructions of the Early History of Massalia 


These grey areas are addressed in different ways. Attempts to reconcile the seemingly 


contradictory sources, often based on complex webs of assumptions, mirror the 


aporetic dilemma addressed in the beginning: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


40 
41 


pour 


There are several options to deal with the ambiguities of the Antiochus frag- 
ment. When taken literally, it reports a rejection of Phocaean fugitives in Mas- 
salia. If an error in the tradition is assumed, replacing Massalia with Alalia, the 
Syracusan historian would have described — like Herodotus — just one flight 
movement to Corsica.? Michel Bats, on the contrary, supposes that Strabo 
followed his source too freely and omitted ‘par maladresse d’abréviateur’ a suc- 
cessful arrival in Massalia. So there would have been two flight movements, one 
to Massalia and one to Alalia, and the rejection would have only referred to the 
latter location." Adolfo Domínguez goes one step further and identifies 
Antiochus' statement as the first manifestation of a non-Massaliot tradition that 
links the foundation of Massalia with the flight of the Phocaeans,? although 
the Antiochus fragment does not refer to a foundation of Massalia at all. This 
reveals a methodological axiom. Later occurring knowledge elements are rele- 
gated to earlier times because of the assumption that later authors followed 
traditions that in their basic outline existed early on — in this case already in 
the 5th century BC. 

Felix Jacoby understood Isocrates statement as a causal connection of the Pho- 
caeans’ flight with the krisis of Massalia and concluded that he, Isocrates, was 
wrong. Accordingly it was Isocrates who caused the problem of contradictory 
foundation dates. This interpretation came to dominate, not least because 
archaeology supports the earlier foundation date.“ Dominguez corroborates 
this view. Isocrates would have drawn on a tradition ‘outside’ Massalia, divulg- 
ing a foundation by Phocaean refugees. The first manifestation of information 
from Massalia itself would therefore be Aristotle’s account. 

Herodotus’ silence concerning the possible role of Massalia in the events after 
the capture of Phocaea causes some headache. When taken literally, one could 


Cf Morel 2006b, 39-40; Dominguez 2012, 65; also FGH IIIb, 493. 
Bats 1994, 138: ‘Il applique aux deux groupes de réfugies la mésaventure rapporté par Hérodote 
ceux d’Alalia. ... Il faut donc comprendre que les Phocéens fugitifs ont rejoint les uns la Corse, 


les autres Marseille avant d’être repoussés (par la coalition étrusco-carthaginoise) et que (d’après 
Hérodote) les réfugiés d'Alalia sont allé fonder Hyélé.’ Flavio Raviola (2000, 57-63) also tends to this 


interpretation. 


42 
43 


Domínguez 2012, especially 66. 

Cf. FGH IIIb 493, 570-71. 

Cf Dominguez 2012, 67-68. For an up-to-date overview, see Tréziny 2012. 
Domínguez 2012, 65-66. 
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suppose that Massalia played no significant role in the 6th century BC 25 On 
the other hand, scholars assume knowledge gaps^ or even the wilful omission 
of a Massaliot participation in the reported events.“ Michel Gras, for instance, 
sees several Phocaean emigrations in the course of the 6th century BC, caused 
by the constant pressure on the city by Lydians and Persians. A first wave could 
have founded Massalia, and because of Phocaea's conquest a new influx of refu- 
gees took place. Accordingly Herodotus chose to report just the ultimate, deci- 
sive one of several emigration movements.? Véronique Krings comes to a simi- 
lar conclusion when stating that the diversity of the sources indicates 
heterogeneous flight movements with different goals?" According to her the 
absence of Massalia in Herodotus' report was due to a dramaturgic effect. His 
narrative was built on an idée fixe: the fate of the Phocaeans as peripeteia. They 
had to pass through an ordeal via Chios, Alalia and Rhegion to finally reach 
Elea, thus favouring a special episode over an all-encompassing report.?! 

Also the absence of Massalia in the Battle of Alalia is not acceptable for some 
scholars, especially when supposing a major geopolitical role of this encounter 
in the Tyrrhenian Sea. In this case Herodotus erred.?? In the reconstruction of 
these events Thucydides’ statement concerning Massalia becomes important 
assuming that he was implicitly referring to the Battle of Alalia. Its interpreta- 
tion depends also on the translation, as there are several possibilities to render 
the participle Macoudtav oixtCovtec:° either the Phocaeans are simply quali- 
fied as those who founded Massalia, or one supposes a temporal purpose, thus 
one could deduce a synchrony between the act of foundation and the evoked 
victory over the Carthaginians. 

From a geopolitical perspective, Gras brings together every ancient statement 
alluding to a naval battle of the Phocaeans (in which hardly any explicitly men- 
tions Alalia) to reconstruct a general struggle for hegemony in the Tyrrhenian 
Sea with the Carthaginians and Etruscans on one side and the Phocaeans of 
Massalia and Corsica on the other. Bats follows this argument grosso modo. 


46 Cf the examples of this view given by Gras (1987, 171-72). 
47 Gras 1995b; cf. Bats 1994, 137-38; Raviola 2000, 61. 
^5 Cf Bats 1994, 135-36. 
^ Gras 1991; cf also Domínguez 1999, 80. 
Krings 1998, 151: 'les textes ne rendent pas compte d'« un » itinéraire suivi par les Phocéens, 
mais de plusieurs ...". 
?! Krings 1998, 115-16; cf also Barceló 1998, 608; Morel 2006b, 37-38. 
52 For a summary of this debate, see Bats 1994, 145-46; Krings 1998, 150—60. 
55 See Bats 1994, 138; Morel 2006b, 41-42; and especially Krings 1998, 126-32, who gives an 
exhaustive overview of this issue. 


54 Gras 1987. 
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Both reconstruct the battle before Alalia as a double encounter: the luckless 
Phocaeans of Alalia against the Etruscans and the victorious Phocaeans of Mas- 
salia against the Carthaginians.” Yet another option is furthered by Luca 
Antonelli who sees several naval battles behind the expression ‘vauuayodvtec’. 
He supposes that they are part of a general conflict between Carthaginians/ 
Phoenicians and Greeks in the first quarter of the 6th century that took place 
primarily on Sicily. For this reason the temporal rendering of the participle in 
Thucydides’ statement is preferred.56 

d) Another contradiction emerges from the different ktisis narratives: the mixed- 
marriage version reported by Aristotle and Justin/Trogus and Strabo’s Aristarche 
version. There is one attempt at conciliation consisting in the assumption of 
two foundations respectively a second array. Strabo’s narrative is put in 
the context of the Phocaean flight. Thus the group with Aristarche came in the 
middle of the 6th century BC to Massalia, an account that probably echoes an 
Ephesian participation, which was established by Euxenos/Protis half a century 
earlier.” 


Massalia Revisited 

Most of these interpretations of Massalia’s early history are based on belief in the 
sources, but there is conflict about which sources are reliable and which are not. 
They can be assigned to the historical-positivist approach and the attempts to 
extract historical facts from the heterogeneous sources illustrate its inherent prob- 


lems. In light of the different options, Jean-Paul Morel states, ‘nous sommes 1a 


devant des équations à inconnues multiples, que chacun résout à sa facon. ^? 


?5 Gras 1987, 163; Bats 1994, 144—48. See also Barceló 1998, 608—14. 

56 Antonelli 2008, 134-44. Flavio Raviola (2000, 71-76) also assumes that a short naval war 
between Phocaeans and Carthaginians broke out at the time of Massalia's foundation that led to a 
Phocaean thalassocracy. Cf also Malkin 2011, 152. 

5 Cf Bats 1994, 141-43; Gras 1995b — both citing Malkin 1992, 51-52. See also Morel 2006b, 
39—40; Domínguez 2012, 67-79. The Artemision of Ephesus did not have a panionian character until 
its reconstruction under Croesus. Tréziny (2000, 84) assumes that Strabo's ktisis narrative belongs to 
the middle of the 6th century BC. Domínguez (1999) sees this report of Strabo as proof of Ephesian 
participation in the second array. From an archaeological point of view there are, however, no decisive 
indications that would point to such an event. There are conflicting interpretations. Gras (1995b, 
365) and Bats (1994, 136-41) point to an extension of the settled area in Massalia in the second half 
of the 6th century BC (cf Morel 2006a, 368-69; Dietler 2010, 107). On the other hand, Tréziny 
(2002, 57) states: ‘L'extension de la ville vers l'est est nettement postérieure à la prise de Phocée par 
les Perses vers 545—540; on ne saurait donc la mettre directement en relation avec une possible arrivée 
massive de Phocéens venus de Phocée ou de Corse après la bataille d'Alalia.' 


59 Morel 2006b, 38. 
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Furthermore, these ‘multiple variables’ are determined by the axiom of traditions 
that were only adapted in detail over the course of time. Accordingly the extensive 
narratives of the 1st century BC were built on earlier sources that are now lost or 
only remain as fragments. In this way, the possibility of alterations in the ancient 
knowledge is implicitly negated and thus the later sources — richer in information 
and therefore more useful for historical analysis — are considered to be reliable. 

In contrast to this I want to conduct the experiment of adopting the text-archae- 
ological approach, thus leaving open the option of later additions or reassignments 
of knowledge elements. Such a chronological analysis of their appearance enables 
the development of the knowledge about Massalia to be traced. 

As the table shows, the big constant is the unanimous qualification of Massalia 
as Phocaean apoikia. In the Antiochus fragment a connection of Massalia and the 
flight of the Phocaeans could have manifested itself for the first time. Were the refu- 
gees rejected both in Corsica and Massalia? As such a rejection in Massalia is to be 
found nowhere else the assumption that Strabo cites Antiochus in an abbreviated 
way seems indeed likely. Thus two options arise. Firstly, Antiochus reported two 
flight movements, one to Corsica (more specifically Alalia) and one to Massalia and 
the rejection meant the former location, evoking the Battle of Alalia. This would 
indicate for the knowledge about Phocaea of the 5th century BC that there was an 
awareness of two flight movements: one to Corsica, as reported by Antiochus and 
Herodotus, and subsequently to Elea, described by Herodotus, and a second to 
Massalia, addressed by Antiochus and in the 4th century BC by Isocrates. Secondly, 
Strabo himself added the ‘and Massalia’ to reconcile his narrative with the knowl- 
edge element of a flight movement to Massalia, in this case appearing for the first 
time in Isocrates! speech. 

In addition to the Phocaeans' flight before the Persians, the Battle of Alalia 
seemed also to be an important component of the knowledge of the 5th century 
BC. Antiochus could have alluded to it and this event certainly was of great interest 
to Herodotus for whom the conflict between ‘Greeks and ‘barbarians’ was a Leit- 
motiv, and obviously was of greater interest than a possible arrival of refugees in 
Massalia.’ Thucydides’ statement could also be relevant. Its narrative context was 
his report of thalassocracies before the Persian War. Hereby one aspect strikes the 
eye: Thucydides gave two examples for Ionian domination of the sea between 
the times of Cyrus und Cambyses. Those of Polycrates of Samos and the Phocaeans 
(Thucydides 1. 13. 6). Precise numbers of ships are available in Herodotus Histories 
for these two fleets: Polycrates had 100 penteconters (Herodotus 3. 39) and the 


5 See, for example, Herodotus’ report (7. 165-167) of another decisive encounter between 
‘Greeks’ and ‘Barbarians’ in the western Mediterranean: the Battle of Himera. 
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Phocaeans had 60 at the Battle of Alalia. Thus one can assume that Thucydides 
used Herodotus' description as basis for his discussion of former thalassocracies and 
that Thucydides probably was referring to the Battle of Alalia when describing the 
Phocaeans as those who defeated the Carthaginians,” a reference understandable to 
his public who would have been familiar with Herodotus’ Histories. The additional 
description of the Phocaeans as those who founded Massalia can be seen as com- 
plementing information by Thucydides, as Herodotus omitted the connection 
between Phocaea and Massalia. Thucydides refers accordingly to two main aspects 
of the knowledge about Massalia of his time: Massalia as Phocaean apoikia and a 
naval battle in the western Mediterranean at Alalia. 

The next grey area affects the statements of Isocrates and Aristoxenus. As these 
statements served as parenthetic historical analogies focussing on the aspect of the 
abandonment of home the ‘shorter’ event of the flight movement to Massalia was 
better suited than the more complex Alalia-Elea tradition. Furthermore, we have to 
keep in mind that Alalia ceased to exist more than a hundred years before Isocrates 
wrote his speeches. 

The central question is whether Isocrates was evoking a ktisis, thus contradicting 
Antiochus — under the assumption that the latter was reporting a flight to an already 


existing Massalia,°! 


or an influx in an existing apozkia. Using Casevitz's analysis, 
I would support the latter interpretation. Consequently, the first narrative concern- 
ing the event of Massalia’s ktisis is Aristotle's foundation story and the first source 
containing a dating of this event is the Timaios fragment preserved in Ps.-Scymnus' 


Periplus. 


Foundation Stories 

The accumulation of the topoi of the well-meaning king, inter-cultural xenia or 
philia and mixed marriage in foundation narratives connected with the Phocaeans 
is noticeable. Most of the narratives that use these elements can be located in a rela- 
tively narrow timeframe provided that the ascription of the fragments to particular 
authors is trustworthy: Charon of Lampsacus (Mandron), Herodotus (Arganthonios) 
and Aristotle (Nanos). Accordingly the connection of a certain kind of ktisis with 
the Phocaeans was already present in the Classical period. These two options are 
not mutually exclusive. Either this was actually a preferred Phocaean strategy when 
establishing settlements abroad,?? or this was a stereotype associated with the 


6 The omission of the Etruscans could be due to the focus on this ‘Greek’-‘Barbarian’ antagonism 
towards the Carthaginians. Again I want to point to Herodotus’ depiction of the Battle of Himera 
(see previous note). 

61 Cf Raviola 2000, 67-69. 

62 (Cf Bats 2012, 9-10. 
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Phocaeans that could be exploited for the creation of foundation stories. Whether 
these narratives reflect real events or not is not answerable solely by means of the 
written sources, but it seems to be obvious that this imagery became independent 
at least in Aristotle’s account: The name of the oikist, Euxenos — the ‘good stranger’, 
betrays a narrative composition of the above described elements. 

Another grey area is the coexistence of different foundation stories in the 1st 
century BC. It is possible that Strabo knew the mixed-marriage version narrated by 
Aristotle, as he took his information about the political system of Massalia from the 
latter (see Strabo 4. 1. 5; Aristotle Politics 1305b). Was Strabo thus consciously 
contradicting the philosopher? Not necessarily. He chose to highlight another ele- 
ment of knowledge of Massalia's history. His narrative aimed to strengthen the 
connection of Massalian and Roman history by explaining the Ephesian origin of 
the cult figure on the Aventine in Rome. Strabo denoted Aristarche not as oikist 
but as hegemon which is consistent with her role as 'guide'. An oikist is, according 
to the imagination of his time, the organiser of the apoikia who received heroic 
honours after his death. On the other hand Aristarche ‘just’ became the priestess of 
Artemis. It can be assumed that Strabo was fully aware of this difference, and he 
therefore made a deliberate distinction and provided additional aspects to the pre- 
existing foundation story.“ This required ‘new’ elements such as the incorporation 
of Ephesus and the hegemon Aristarche who was responsible for the cult transfer 
and the legitimisation of this transfer by an oracle. 

The report of Trogus/Justin can be seen as a culminative point in the narrative 
handling of the existing knowledge on Phocaea and Massalia. He reunited nearly 
all the different elements in a single narrative. Its first part contains the mixed- 
marriage version. The changes concerning the names of the characters illustrate that 
such details were not necessarily preserved in the sense of a rigorous historical ren- 
dering of ‘facts’, but were merely variables.°° Other recurring elements are the 


$5 There is also a political motivation incorporated in this ktisis story as the (certainly influential) 
family of the Protiadae traced its genealogy back to the oikist. Cf Domínguez 2012, 68. 

64 This corresponds with the functioning of oracles in the context of emigrations as depicted in 
the Ist century BC. They indicate the destination of the emigrants using riddles. Therefore they 
needed an interpretation, such as provided by Aristarche as the “conductor of the voyage’. Another 
case is found in the report of the foundation of Thurii (Diodorus Siculus 12. 10): the seer Lampon 
(together with his colleague Xenokrites) is referred to as ktistes by Diodorus (a rare expression that 
occurred in the 4th century BC: Casevitz 1985, 69-70) and ‘leads’ (hegomai) the emigrants to Thurii. 
Lampon is supposed to have returned to Athens after the foundation, which does not correspond to 
the traditional role of an oikist who was supposed to stay until his death in the apoikia. For hegemons 
as experts for path-finding, see Fontenrose 1978, 143; Graham 1983, 35-39; Malkin 2011, 187. 

95 Cf. Malkin 1991, 85. 

66 One could suppose that in the context of Latin narratives the Greek aptronyms became sense- 
less, thus the change of the oikist’s name to Protis. This could also indicate that the family of the 
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foundation date, the stereotype of the Phocaeans as traders and the naval encounter(s) 
with the Carthaginians. 

The subsequent report about the conflict with the local population (the Comanus 
incident) resembles the foundation story ascribed to Charon of Lampsacus, but 
passed down by Plutarch. The foundation story of Phocaea by Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus also belonged in this era, revealing again a cluster of ktisis stories connected with 
the Phoceans regrouping similar narrative elements. And finally the Catumandus 
episode originates in an analogy with the Roman history, displaying the importance 
of the topos of the close relation between Massalia and Rome. Both cities even had 
the same history. 

All in all the narrative of Trous/Justin illustrates the latitude ancient authors had 
to produce their narratives. Authenticity was not only the result of an accurate 
rendering of pre-existing elements of knowledge, it was as important to obey com- 
monplace topoi associated with a social group to produce verisimilar narrations. 
If accounts were built on stereotypical features of the Phocaeans, they concurred 
with the knowledge about them, even affirming it. The feature of the multiplication 
of information in the Ist century BC is hardly caused by the discovery of new 
evidence,” but more likely the consequence of the margins left to ancient authors. 
Their narratives consist of knowledge elements which can be rejuggled and adapted 
to suit contemporary requirements. 

Assuming that Isocrates was describing an influx of Phocaean refugees into an 
already existing Massalia, an explicit causal connection of the Phocaeans flight and 
the foundation of Massalia is to be found in the works of Timagenes (probably from 
his lost History of the Gauls) and C. Iulius Hyginus in the 1st century BC. The 
narrative structure of the statements attributed to these two authors reveals a merg- 
ing of pre-existing knowledge elements. The incorporation of the character Harpalus 
points to the report of Antiochus and/or Herodotus of the Phocaeans' flight and 
the eventual foundation of Elea. The connection of the Phocaean refugees and Mas- 
salia occurred probably in the work of Antiochus and definitely in the speech by 


Protiadae, mentioned by Aristotle, still existed in the 1st century BC. Thus the name Protis could 
have been deduced from the name of this gens. 

67 Alonso-Nüñez (1994, 112) points, for instance, to local sources used by Trogus, who came 
from this region. Cf also Domínguez 2012, 66. 

6 Fora similar view on Roman historiography, see Mehl 2001, 35-41. 

© Timagenes, according to Ammianus Marcellinus (Res gestae 15. 9): ‘But in fact a people of Asia 
from Phocaea, to avoid the severity of Harpalus, prefect of king Cyrus, set sail for Italy. A part of them 
founded [condidit] Velia in Lucania, the rest, Massalia in the region of Vienne.’ Hyginus, according 
to Aulus Gellius (Noctes atticae 10. 16. 3-4): “For of those,” he adds, “who were driven from the land 
of Phocis by Harpalus, prefect of king Cyrus, some founded [condiderunt] Velia, and others 
Massilia.” 
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Isocrates. The latter was referred to by Harpocration who retrospectively may have 
tried to identify the first time the late foundation date appeared. In distinction to 
this Strabo, drawing on the same sources, considered the arrival of the refugees in 
Corsica and Massalia to be ‘just’ an influx and used the term pleiein/‘sailing (to). 
Accordingly the two conflicting dates of the foundation existed in ancient knowl- 
edge at the latest in the 1st century BC, with Isocrates as terminus post quem and 
Timagenes and Hyginus as zerminus ante quem. Thus we can not identify two 
contradictory traditions before this time period, implying that contradictions are a 
sign of tradition. They indicate knowledge elements that were charged with author- 
ity and became hereby ‘fixed’. 


Conclusion 

The study of the test case Massalia turns out to be ambivalent: On the one hand, 
the margins left to ancient authors to narrate past events and the variability of such 
narratives is made visible. Furthermore, most of the contradictions addressed by 
modern reconstructions prove to be pseudo problems when the narrative contexts 
of the relevant statements are considered. They were not contradictory until they 
were subjected to retrospective interpretations, either in Antiquity or in the modern 
era. On the other hand, however, we remain empty handed from an historiographi- 
cal perspective. The earliest accounts concerning Massalia only confirm its status as 
Phocaean apoikia and allude to events after its foundation. Detailed information 
concerning Massalia's ktisis did not occur before the 4th century BC and there is 
too much evidence to support a retrospective construction of these accounts to 
assume that they contain clues to reconstruct historical events in greater detail. 
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POINTE LEQUIN Lë: 
WINE CUPS AND ECONOMIC NETWORKS 
IN THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN* 


ULRIKE KROTSCHECK 


Abstract 

This paper critically examines the structure and scale of maritime trade networks amongst 
Greek settlements in the western Mediterranean. Data collected from the shipwreck Pointe 
Lequin 1A, Massalia, Emporion and Cala Sant Viceng show that economic interactions were 
more varied than previously thought. The results of Neutron Activation Analysis (NAA) of 
a common type of wine cup found at all four sites, the so-called ‘Ionian Cup, Type B2", 
indicate a common centre of production. This evidence of production and distribution of 
a non-subsistence good foreshadows a fundamental shift in the scale and structure of the 
maritime economy. 


Massalia and Pointe Lequin 1A 

Ancient sources and modern scholars have largely agreed that Massalia was a hub 
of trade from its foundation around 600 BC onward.! This role is alternatively 
attributed to the entrepreneurial spirit of the town's founders, its proximity to the 
fluvial artery of the Rhône leading inland, or its small and infertile chora, with most 
of the hinterland controlled by indigenous oppida.? According to foundation myth, 
the oikist of this town was part of a group of Phocaeans from the western coast of 
modern-day Turkey (Justin 43. 3).? The Phocaeans had, by the beginning of the 
6th century BC, already set up a network of trade in the western Mediterranean, 


* Acknowledgments to the staff at the Département des recherches archéologiques subaquatiques 
et sous-marines, especially the Director, M. L'Hour, and Dr L. Long, who allowed access to the 
material presented here, as well as the research staff of the Centre Camille Jullian, especially 
Dr J.-C. Sourisseau. Thanks also to the MURR Research Reactor Center, the Evergreen State College 
Foundation, and Profs. I. Morris, W. Scheidel and M. Dietler, as well as Stanford University's depart- 
ments of Classics and Archaeology. Finally, I owe a great debt to the anonymous reviewers of this 
article for their thoughtful and detailed comments. 

! See Dietler 2010 and Part 1 in Hermary and Tsetskhladze 2012 for a summary. For a compre- 
hensive summary of recent scholarship on colonisation more generally, see Tsetskhladze 2006; 2008. 
See also Tsetskhladze 2014. 

? Summaries can be found in Dietler 2010, 1—7; Morel 2006. 

? The Phocaeans have been the subject of numerous studies focusing on their extensive merchant 
activities; see Morel 1979; 2006; Gras 1995; Herman et al. 1999; Domínguez 2000; 2004; Cabrera 
Bonet and Santos Rezolata 2001; Kerschner 2004. 
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and were renowned for their seafaring and trading.“ Ancient sources report that they 
were the earliest of the Greeks to undertake long voyages, opening up previously 
unknown coastlines. Herodotus suggests a fast and efficient mode of transport in 
his description of the Phocaean use of pentekonters rather than round ships 
(Herodotus 1. 163). Strabo later adds to the record that the settlers’ land was of 
poor quality for agriculture, which motivated them to exploit their excellent posi- 
tion for the pursuit of commerce (Strabo 6. 6). Recent studies have backed up the 
ancient sources' emphasis on trade. Scholars have noted that the Greek settlers in 
Massalia quickly built posts on the coastline, to eventually build a network of towns 
for their trading empire? They tapped into the tin route through the Rhóne and 
Seine corridors to the British Isles, and traded extensively with the local indigenous 
tribes both close to the coast and inland.° All this, it has been argued, was part of 
a state-controlled Ionic expansion intended to establish posts in locations of interest 
to the mother cities." Though all of these explanations have come under close scru- 
tiny and critique in recent years. the reputation of the town as an active merchant 
city remains.? 

Its geographic location is certainly integral to its importance: the earliest settle- 
ment was located on one of the only safe harbours along the southern French coast, 
both sheltered from seaward storms by the rocky peninsula that the city stood on, 
and protected from the Mistral, the southerly gale-force wind that can still prevent 
sailing today. Its initial extent was limited to the northern shore of the Lacydon, a 
natural harbour, formed by the inlet of a creek. This inlet provided safe docking 
for ships. 

The present investigation of the economic structure of the late 6th-century BC 
western Mediterranean originates in Massalia's place as a destination for maritime 
trade. It was, presumably, on the way to this harbour in the last quarter of the 
6th century BC that a merchant vessel, today known as Pointe Lequin 1A, sank off 
of a small island south-east of the town (Fig. 1).!° Its cargo remains unique amongst 
shipwrecks of its time and offers information on a specific part within the range of 
economic transactions: the trade in wine-drinking cups. 


^ Bats 2012, 9. 
? Hermary 2002. 
6 Boardman 1999; Dietler 1989; 2010; Bats 2012; Collin Bouffier and Garcia 2012. 
7 Dominguez 2000. 
8 For some of the challenges, see Dietler 2010. 
? Recent work on the nature of Massalia, its inhabitants and its regional relationships can be found 
in Part 1 of Hermary and Tsetskhladze 2012. Material culture from regional encounters are presented 
in Verger and Pernet 2013. 

10 Long, Miro and Volpe 1992. 
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Pointe Lequin 1A was discovered in 1985 and excavated between 1987 and 
1993.!! Total preserved material from this vessel added up to approximately 5 tons 
and included more than 100 amphorae, at least ten pithoi, statuettes made of ter- 
racotta and bronze, a number of weights, loom-weights, metal items and over 
2400 pieces of ceramic tableware. In addition, it was possible to excavate part of 
the rudder and the hull. The vessel, whose remaining hull fragments suggest a 
length of 15-20 m, could have likely held more than the material recovered through 
archaeological excavation. It is not clear what the remaining cargo may have been, 
and the looting of the wreck remains a possibility.'? 

Under examination here are primarily the tableware recovered from the wreck. 
In comparison to other shipwrecks from a similar chronological and geographical 
horizon, Pointe Lequin 1A contained many fewer amphorae and a much greater 
amount of tableware and fineware than other ships.'? Most of these ceramics are 
associated with the consumption of wine.!* Among the tableware, the most numer- 
ous category is the Ionian B2 cup, represented by over 15,000 fragments.? These 
fragments originally belonged to at least 1700 individual cups (Fig. 2). Visual exam- 
ination of the ensemble of B2 cups revealed homogenous fabric with small varia- 
tions in size, exterior paint, foot shape and rim shape.!^ The variations in size ranged 
from 9 to 17 cm for the rim, 4.5 to 9 cm in height, and 3.5 to 6 cm for the foot 
diameter. The range of colour of the slip was consistent (black to reddish brown), 
though the slip itself appears to be of varying quality, likely a result of erosion and 
the effect of saltwater.!” The B2 cups therefore display some evidence of standardisa- 
tion of shape and decoration, as well as similarities to other B2 cups found in the 


!! Long, Miro and Volpe 1992. 

12 Long, Pomey and Sourisseau 2002, 54; Long, Miro and Volpe 1992. 

13 For the purposes of this paper, ‘tableware’ refers to ceramics used for consumption of food, 
including alcohol, rather than storage, transport or food preparation. ‘Fineware’ refers to painted 
tableware with figural decoration, in particular Attic Black Figure. The main sample group, the B2 
cups, can be considered a type of tableware. 

14 This is significant in itself; see Murray 1990. Dietler 2010 specifically has shown that 
the practice of wine consumption in southern France may reflect on the cultural and social self- 
identification of the consumers. 

15 The term used here is simply B2 cup or Ionian cup, with the understanding that Ionia should 
not be interpreted as the area of origin. The considerable body of literature that exists on the western 
examples of this type of Ionian cup suggests a western Mediterranean origin, though the shape itself 
probably originated in the eastern Mediterranean (see Cook and Dupont 1998; Bertucchi, Gantès and 
Tréziny 1995; Belfiore et al. 2010; Van Compernolle 1994, 2001). A less misleading term for this 
type of vessel, “Knickrandschale’, has not yet taken hold (Schlotzhauer 2000). The typology used here 
is based on Villard and Vallet 1955; an alternative typology is published in Boardman and Hayes 
1966. 

16 Krotscheck 2008. 

17 Long, Miro and Volpe 1992. 
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Fig. 2: ‘Ionian B2’ cup from Pointe Lequin 1A (illustration by the author). 


western Mediterranean: for example, cups with a conical foot with an interior 
inverted point can also be found in the B2 cups from Emporion.? Though these 
cups show some variation in size and slip pattern on both exterior and interior of 
the cups, no relationship could be determined between the size of the cup and the 
shape of the foot and the rim. Neither is there any correlation between the type of 
decoration and the size and shape of the cups. In sum, there are no stylistically 
distinguishable subgroups within the ensemble of the B2 cups found on Pointe 
Lequin 1A. Even before chemical analysis, it seemed likely that these cups were a 
standardised shape with only slight variations in paint and size, and that they may 
have come from the same centre of production. 

An important in-situ find explaining the unprecedented number of B2 cups on 
Pointe LequinlA was the bottom part of an Attic amphora with three piles of B2 
cups still set inside it.'? This gives an indication not only of how the B2 cups were 
transported to their destination, but also an explanation why many of them escaped 
significant damage. Numerous fragments of pithoi, amounting to at least ten indi- 
viduals, were probably also used for this purpose rather than for transporting other 
goods. The excavators determined that each pithos could have held between 
90—100 cups.” The cargo also contained Attic black-figured pottery, adding up to 
over 700 individual vessels. These include black-glazed Bloesch C with figural deco- 
ration in their interior tondo, as well as 200 Cassel cups and 180 Eye-cups.?! Finally, 


8 Rouillard 1978, figs. 3.1 and 11.12. 
1? Long, Miro and Volpe 1992. 
? Long, Miro and Volpe 1992. 
?! Long, Miro and Volpe 1992. 
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the cargo of tableware included stemmed dishes or kyathoi, a type with parallels in 
the Athenian Agora.? Overall, its mixed cargo, originating almost exclusively from 
Greece and Magna Graecia, showed explicit links with contemporary material cul- 
ture found in Massalia.? 

A more detailed consideration of the data from other excavated shipwrecks from 
the same region and chronological horizon shows that most of the vessels found 
carried an abundance of amphorae, often Etruscan, and relatively fewer pieces of 
fineware or tableware than Pointe Lequin 1A. The composition of the surviving 
cargo of Pointe Lequin 1A is atypical for its time frame and region.” For example, 
Miet 3 (ca. 600—550 BC) contained a recovered cargo of 9396 amphorae and 796 
fineware. La Love (ca. 575-550 BC) was loaded with 6696 amphorae and 33% 
fineware (1% other); Bon-Porté 1 (ca. 550 BC) with 94% amphorae and 6% 
fineware; Dattier (ca. 550 BC) contained 8596 amphorae, 596 fineware and 10% 
other items; and Grand Ribaud F (cz .500 BC) — by far the largest Archaic ship- 
wreck excavated in this region — appears to contain 9996 Etruscan amphorae in its 
cargo.” Cala Sant Vicenç (ca. 520/510—500 BC) contained a varied cargo including 
amphorae and some tableware, as well as a number of bronze objects.” By contrast, 
Pointe Lequin 1A was loaded with 9496 fineware and 596 amphorae (196 other); 
an inverse relationship to the other cargoes. 

Pointe Lequin 1A also differs markedly from other shipwrecks in the origin of 
its cargo. Other vessels were loaded mainly with Etruscan products, primarily 
amphorae. Bon-Porté 1 and Dattier contained 5696 and 53% Etruscan goods, 
respectively, with a small amount of East Greek pottery (8% for both) and 31-39% 
Massaliote products. Miet 3, La Love and Grand Ribaud F contained 98—100% 
Etruscan pottery. Pointe Lequin 1A, by contrast, had less than 196, with 6296 of 
its cargo being the Ionian Cups and another 33% originating in Attica." 

The origin and composition of the cargo of Pointe Lequin 1A raise a number of 
important issues. Tableware dominates the recovered assemblage, in contrast with 
other cargoes investigated from this time frame and geographical area. The arrange- 
ment of the B2 cups in larger storage vessels also indicates that they were trade 
goods. Finally, the homogeneity of the B2 cups in the cargo suggests their produc- 
tion in a single workshop. 


2 Sparkes and Talcott 1970, pls. 32, 33, 35. 

23 Bats 2013, 338; Villard 1992. 

24 See Krotscheck 2008; Long 2004; Long et al 2006; Sourisseau n.d.; Stissi 2002. 

Long, Pomey and Sourisseau 2002. 

26 Nieto 2002; Nieto and Santos 2009. 

For comparative data, see Krotscheck 2008. Original publications of these wrecks in Long, 
Pomey and Sourisseau 2002. 
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Chemical Provenance Analysis 

In 2007 and 2008, chemical composition analysis was conducted on a sample of 
the tableware and fineware, as well as some amphorae sherds, from Pointe Lequin 
1A. Also tested were ceramic samples from the 6th-century BC horizon of the 
Bourse excavation in Marseilles, two 6th-century BC closed contexts from Empo- 
rion and a sample of a B2 cup from the late 6th-century BC shipwreck Cala Sant 
Vicenç (Fig. 1). Ceramics sampled from Pointe Lequin 1A included 60 B2 cups. 
Also sampled were ten of the stemmed dishes and eight of the Attic Black Figure 
ceramics. Four of the latter samples were too fragmentary to be identified as a sub- 
type: two were Eye-cups and two were Cassel cups.?? They were sampled in order 
to test whether the Attic pottery might fall into a single origin group, and whether 
they would be differentiated from the other ceramics sampled. 

Ionian cups are well attested in Spanish sites, including Emporion, Huelva and 
a number of other foreign (Phoenician and Greek) and indigenous settlements.?? 
The sampled B2 cups from the Palaiopolis and the Neapolis at Emporion, a Greek 
settlement established soon after the foundation of Massalia;?! show a visual similar- 
ity to the cups from Pointe Lequin 1A. They were selected from two closed contexts 
shortly before and concurrent with the date of the shipwreck. 

Samples selected from the Bourse in Marseilles exhibited a wide variety of fabric, 
size, slip and form. The imported wares can be distinguished from local pottery 
through their red-orange clay and hard slip ranging in colour from dark red to 
black. Massaliote-made pottery, on the other hand, has a light-buff coloured fabric, 
mostly non-micaeous. The consistency of its clay is much softer than that of 
imported pottery, and it does not hold slip very well. As a result, the locally made 
pottery often appears to be of inferior quality compared to the imports. To add to 
the understanding of local production, a 1992 excavation in the Bourse's jardin des 
vestiges uncovered fragments of a kiln and a number of imitation B2 cups, both fired 
and misfired, and all with the same buff fabric associated with local production 27 

The final sample collected was from the cargo of Cala Sant Viceng, a late 6th- 
century BC shipwreck found off the coast of Maiorca 27 This wreck, in opposition 


28 These analyses were enabled through NSF grant BCS-0504015. Full results in Krotscheck 
2008; Krotscheck, Glascock and Ferguson 2009; and Ferguson et al forthcoming. 

2 This pottery has been widely studied, even in its presence in the western Mediterranean. For a 
starting point of a bibliography for France, Villard 1960 is useful; see also Long, Miro and Volpe 1992 
for the types of Attic cups found on Pointe Lequin 1A. Other references can be found in Cook and 
Dupont 1998. 

30 Domínguez 2006; Domínguez and Sánchez 2001. 

?! Aquilué er al. 2001. 

32 Bertucchi et al. 1995. 

33 Nieto 2002; Nieto and Santos 2009. 
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to Pointe Lequin 1A, contained only nine fragments of B2 cups, including seven 
rim and two foot fragments. Although the analysis of a single sample is not statisti- 
cally relevant, the results raise a number of further questions about the reach of 
trade in these cups. 

The method employed was Neutron Activation Analysis (NAA) of the principal 
chemical components (PCA). Among methods of component analysis for ceramics, 
NAA is widely regarded as the 'referee method' due to its ability to measure up to 
32 major, minor and trace elements. It has successfully been used to source both 
amphorae and fineware.*4 To summarise the results that are relevant to the present 
research: principal component analysis of the compositional data revealed that cer- 
tain groups of the pottery sampled likely share a common origin.? Three groups of 
common origin (with 9096 certainty) could be isolated based on chromium and 
sodium (Fig. 3). 

All but two of the imported B2 cup samples from the Bourse, half of the stemmed 
dishes from Pointe Lequin 1A, all of the sampled B2 cups from Pointe Lequin 1A 
and all samples of B2 cups from Emporion and Cala Sant Viceng fell into Group 1, 
based on the PCA. Group 2 consisted of the samples of the ‘imitation’ B2 cups 
from the Bourse, with the distinctive buff fabric. NAA analyses thus confirmed a 
distinct chemical grouping for the fineware manufactured in or around Massalia, 
although it was not possible to corroborate this with misfirings from Massaliote 
kilns.’ Group 3 included all of the Attic Black Figure sherds from Pointe Lequin 
1A, as well as one half of the stemmed dishes from the wreck. The NAA of these 
samples made clear that while part of the stemmed dishes had been manufactured 
in the same location as the Ionian cups, another part of them fell into the same 
provenance group as the Attic cups. The excavators of the shipwreck had deter- 
mined the place of origin of the Attic cups in or near Athens, based on vase painting 
type." A previous NAA study had shown that this group is the only one that may 
suggest a possible relationship to Attic pottery.?? The NAA results presented here 
can neither confirm nor contradict this, though an Attic origin remains the most 
likely option, pending further studies. 


34 Akurgal er al. 2002. 

35 Krotscheck 2008; Ferguson et al. forthcoming. 

56 Bertucchi et al. 1995. 

37 Long, Miro and Volpe 1992. 

38 In the analysis done by Hector Neff and Mike Glascock for Susan Rotroff (Neff and Glascock 
2006), a larger database of Greek samples that were analysed at the Brookhaven National Laboratory 
(BNL) were included. These included four groups from Attica (AtticA, AtticB, AtticC and Corinth). 
The group of Attic wares (Group 3) from our studies and the Attic groups from Rotroff's samples are 
close, but do not overlap. This does not prove a direct correlation with Attica. 
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Fig. 3: Bivariate graph of chromium and sodium base of the Neutron Activation Analysis 
of ceramic samples (illustration by J.F. Ferguson in report for the author). 


The most important group for the purposes of this study is Group 1. This group 
contained all the B2 cups and half of the stemmed dishes from Pointe Lequin 1A, 
as well as the imported B2 cups from the Bourse, and the B2 samples from Empo- 
rion and Cala Sant Vicenç. The samples from Pointe Lequin 1A were selected from 
the length and breadth of the wreckage. It is therefore likely that all of the B2 cups 
on Pointe Lequin 1A were made in the same workshop, along with the B2 cups 
(except for the Massaliote imitations) from the other three locations, as well as half 
of the sampled stemmed dishes. 

The probable common origin of all of these ceramics upends some previous 
assumptions about trade and production of ceramic tableware. Pointe Lequin 1A 
carried a cargo that contained tableware which was being exported in large batches 
— a phenomenon not well attested in this region previous to this time. The result 
of these analyses may indicate the presence of a single centre of production satisfying 
a demand for the B2 cups in several locations — represented by Emporion, Massalia 
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and the two shipwrecks — throughout the western Mediterranean. The location of 
this centre could not be determined with these analyses, but other studies indicate 
that it is most likely located in southern Italy or Sicily.?? 


Significance for Economic History 
Analysis of these results within the history of economic theory shows that the cargo 
can give us more information, in part, on the performance of the economy, the 
structure of the economy, and on the embeddedness of economic transactions. ^? 
These frameworks have a long and complex history in ancient economic theory. 
The history of scholarship on the ancient Greek economy is characterised by a 
focus on metanarratives and polarities.“! Early work of the late 19th and early 
20th century concentrated mainly on whether the ancient economy was ‘primitive’ 
or ‘modern’: that is, was it comparable in quantity and quality to modern European 
economies or not.” With Finley’s invaluable and much discussed contributions to 
the debate on the nature of the ancient economy, the focus shifted from the size 
or performance of the economy, to the structure of the ancient economy. Economic 
structures include political and economic institutions, ^ technology and ideology.” 
These structures also contain the question of the ‘embeddedness’ of the ancient 
economy, or, how much profit oriented economic activities were subordinate to 
social norms and conventions.^6 The tensions that framed the debates on perfor- 
mance or structure are often referred to in the literature as ‘substantivist’ vs 'formal- 
ist’. The former position argues for economic transactions that are constrained by 
social or political institutions; the latter defends an independent market which 
operates under its own set of priorities." In more recent years, study of the ancient 


3 Belfiore et al. 2010; Van Compernolle 1994; 2001. The recent discovery of large 6th- and 
5th-century BC pottery workshops in Selinus, though apparently manufacturing mostly coarse wares, 
has given a good impression of the scope of work that might be possible (Bentz et al. 2013, 84). 

40 For the concepts of structure and performance, I follow North (1981, 3) in defining structure 
as the 'determinants of performance’ which include ‘institutions, technology... and ideology of a 
society’; and performance as including ‘how much is produced... the stability of production’. 
Embeddedness is tied to structure: it refers to the extent to which economic behaviours are subordinate 
to social relations (Granovetter 1985, 482). 

^! Summarised in Scheidel et al. 2007; Engen 2004, 150. 

42 Outlines of these early economic theories and trends can be found in Engen 2004; Morris 1999. 

^ Including Finley 1985; 1999. 

44 Institutions can be defined as the organised activity of production and commerce (Frier and 
Kehoe 2007). 

^ Finley 1999; North 1981, 3; see also Morris 2007. 

46 Granovetter 1985, 482. 

47 Morris 1999. 
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economy has shifted back and forth between performance and structure.“ Overall, 
however, it is recognised today for the most part that such polarities are too sim- 
plistic and do not allow for the full spectrum of possibilities.” 

A growing body of work has explored the wide variety of possible economic 
interactions, and the subtlety and complexity of different historical contexts has 
been revealed. Much of the newer scholarship has managed to avoid the polarities 
outlined above, but operate explicitly or implicitly with the assumption of some 
level of embeddedness. Scholars today also tend to side increasingly with the idea 
that profit was not a primary guiding force in merchant activities in most of ancient 
Greece.?? Instead, economic interactions might have been more concerned with a 
range of socially embedded concerns, such as honour, prestige or consumer choice?! 
Some scholars suggest very little motivation for such trade at all, and describe some 
ancient maritime merchants as persons who would have been guided mainly by 
chance, picking up and selling goods as they went along, with no idea of whether 
they had made a profit at the end of the day: this type of commerce is often called 
cabotage”? 

The cargo of an Archaic ship like Pointe Lequin 1A can also enhance understand- 
ing of the structure of the maritime economy because it is an example of an other- 
wise underrepresented part of the economic cycle of production, distribution and 
consumption. Usually, ceramics are excavated at their ultimate location of consump- 
tion (in the home, in a garbage dump, in a grave context). Economic analyses, on 
the other hand, have traditionally focused on the side of supply or production, in 
particular investigations on the size and growth rate of the ancient economy.?? The 
shipwreck, however, shows us trade in the middle of the process of distribution. 

In light of these groups of well-developed theories on the ancient economy, it 
should not be forgotten that scholars of the ancient economy, especially that of 
Archaic Greece, are at a disadvantage in terms of evidence that comments directly 
on economic transactions. The relatively small percentage of surviving material cul- 
ture is open to a wide range of interpretations, varying across the Mediterranean 
and dependent upon availability as well as circumstances of excavations. Ancient 
written sources that speak directly about the economy are scarce as well as some- 
times misleading. While they are generally dismissive of people who engage in 


48 Morris 2007, 5. 

^9 Saller 2005, 224. 

50 Profit refers to the material gain that the seller accrues after its production and distribution 
prices, after Engen 2010, 3. 

51 Some selected examples are Engen 2010; Walsh 2013; Greene er al. 2008. 

52 Nieto 2002; Horden and Purcell 2000, 144-49. 

53 Foxhall 1998, 301; Scheidel ez al 2007. 
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economic transactions, this characterisation stands in contradiction to the material 
evidence, which suggests a substantial involvement of elites and non-elites alike.” 
Long-distance, elite exchange of luxury items coexisted with local and regional sub- 
sistence trade. In terms of routes or networks for trade, recent work has found that 
there may have been a combination of cabotage and ‘high commerce’, which is 
described as being essentially long-distance commerce of high-volume goods, such 
as large amounts of wine or oil, luxury items or fineware.” 

In the western Mediterranean, evidence for trade comes mainly from the archae- 
ological material, including a small number of lead tablets that document trade 
contracts.?? The first trading relationships, probably facilitated by Etruscans, began 
in the 7th century BC. These early contacts are sometimes described as elite 
exchange with a focus on wine consumption.” By the end of the 6th century BC, 
commerce in the western Mediterranean began to be organised around the trading 
posts or emporia.® In this situation where contemporary documentary sources on 
the ancient economy are extremely scarce, it is difficult to develop a set of proce- 
dures that will help identify marketplaces, market exchange and other market- 
related economic activities, but some observations can be made.^? 

The B2 cups belonging to Group 1 appear to have been traded regionally, even 
though they could have been (and sometimes were) produced locally.9" Massalia 
itself had a thriving production of Ceramique Claire and ‘Grey Monochrome’ wares, 
both used in the town itself and traded to the indigenous populations.°! Massalia 
is not isolated: B2 cups are present in many Greek settlements in the western Medi- 
terranean.? They are neither fineware for elite consumption nor subsistence goods 
that were necessary for the survival of the Greek settlers, and they would have been 
subject to different forces of supply and demand than either elite- or subsistence 
exchange. 

Returning to the evidence presented here, the ceramics from a common origin 
— Group 1 — suggests that the image of the ignorant and wind-swept caboteur can- 
not be the appropriate explanation. The small percentage of amphorae in the cargo 


54 Greene et al. 2008; Engen 2010. 

5 Horden and Purcell 2000, 144-49. 

56 With the exception of isolated contracts: Bats 2010; Lejeune et al 1988. 

57 Verger and Pernet 2013; Morel 2006, 363-64. 

58 Bats 2013, 333. 

5 The term ‘market exchange’ indicates ‘economic transactions where the economic forces and 
supply and demand are highly visible and where prices or exchange equivalencies exist’ (Feinman 
and Garraty 2010, 169). 

6 Bertucchi er al. 1995; Gantes 2001. 

9! Dietler 2007, 265. 

9? For example, Van Compernolle 2001; 1994; Domínguez 2001; 2004; 2006. 
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suggests that this was not ‘high commerce’, either. Instead, the cargo falls some- 
where between the two extremes. 

Some cautious conclusions can be drawn, based on this group, about the cost of 
production and transport in relationship to the performance or scale of the econ- 
omy. A previous dearth of research on potters’ workshops has led scholars to under- 
estimate the economic importance of pottery. However, research from a few excep- 
tional examples, such as Corinth, Athens, Locri, Siris and Selinus,? suggests that 
ceramic workshops were likely more economically important than previously 
thought. They were specialised and professional working areas focused on produc- 
tion. In spite of recent conservative estimates to the number of potter and painters 
active in Athens in the 5th century BC,“ other work has shown us that pottery 
workshops in which 60-80, even over 100, people were employed are very likely. 
Most ceramic production took place in well-equipped workshops outside of towns, 
easily accessible for workers, suppliers and customers. Such workshops would have 
had the resources to standardisation certain types of ceramics, as can be seen in the 
B2 cups. Standardisation of products is generally accompanied by a reduction of 
production costs. 

What we cannot tell about economic scale is the actual finite value of these cups, 
or what percentage of the market they occupied. In the wake of Cook's 1959 arti- 
cle on the trade in drinking vessels, which was followed up by Vickers's and Gill’s 
hypotheses, came the assertion that tableware were transported not for their own 
sake as an item of trade, but rather along with larger goods that would bring more 
revenue, such as wine, grain and oil. The prevailing interpretation is that the seg- 
ment of the market that these wares would have taken up in terms of monetary 
value remains small.°® It is impossible to speculate what kind of profit a merchant 
of wine cups might have seen; we do not know prices, nor do we have quantifiable 
data of annual production or distribution. 

Part of the evidence supporting the argument of economic insignificance of 
tableware has been that we have not yet known many batches of pottery other than 
amphorae large enough to warrant the description of ‘mass’ production from this 
time frame and region.? A few examples of larger batches of tableware exist, but 


6 Stissi 2012; Bentz et al. 2013. 
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65 Stissi 2012. 

66 Stissi 2012, 217. 
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The term ‘mass production’ should be understood to be a relative term: it is obviously not on 
the scale of later Roman distribution of goods. 
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not at the same scale. One example is in Johnston's interpretation of a marker on a 
lamp found at Rheggio: the number 285 inscribed onto its base, he says, may be 
an indication of the largest batch number outside of Athens." The cargo of Pointe 
Lequin 1A is remarkable because it exceeds this number by far with its minimum 
number of 1700 B2 cups. I suggest that these cups would not have been produced 
in equally large quantities had there not been a reasonable expectation of the pro- 
ducer or merchant to sell them. That he was successful to some extent can be seen 
from the geographic distribution and the size of Group 1, but it is impossible to 
quantify profit with such a limited sample size. 

The cargo of the shipwreck represents only a fraction of what would have been 
in circulation. The ratio of preserved pottery to actual produced pottery has been 
estimated at around 1%, though sometimes as little as 0.2% or as much as 1096.7! 
These ratios do not help us with shipwreck finds, but rather refer to the pottery 
found in terrestrial contexts. Bass has estimated that recognised shipwrecks comprise 
0.1-0.2% of actual presence of vessels on the sea.” If, then, Pointe Lequin 1A was 
not an outlier, which the repetition of these finds from Massalia and Emporion 
suggest, then a much larger volume of trade in these cups can be extrapolated.’? 

Fineware and tableware may have been significant for the economy in a different 
manner than previously thought.” In terms of economic structures, the large-scale 
production and distribution of these cups suggests an organised interaction between 
the producers or distributors of these cups and their market. For example, some 
studies have found the widespread distribution of certain types of fineware that 
dominate other types.” Blake concluded that even though the particular category 
of ceramics he studied — mediaeval cups — was a small part of the entire economy, 
study of distribution patterns of ceramics would help understand larger patterns of 
demand in the market. Osborne describes the trade in tableware as particularly 
important precisely because they had little intrinsic value. Their distribution cannot 
be explained, he writes, with models that favour cabotage as the primary means of 
transport, but rather are indicative of well-established and regular trading routes." 
In short, these studies have shown that the importance of fineware to the scale of 
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the economy is less significant than its importance for the understanding of the 
structure of the economy. 

Even if the financial share of the market in fine pottery was small, the directed 
production and distribution of such a specific type of tableware likely included the 
involvement of many more agents than just a single vessel owner practising cabo- 
tage? We have then a mixture of regional (western Mediterranean) and local 
economic activity, in addition to the Attic black-figure pottery, representing a 
Mediterranean-wide network.” 

Conclusions about the structure of this part of the economy (production and 
distribution within a marketplace) can add directly to knowledge about the scale or 
growth, given that standardisation increased the profit of the producers by reducing 
the costs of production and distribution. At the very least, the cargo on this vessel 
suggests that subsistence trade was not the only type of activity that 6th-century BC 
potters and merchants were interested in. It is very likely that the individuals 
involved in organising this particular shipment were interested in profit. 

Finally, the trade in wine cups was clearly socially embedded in the nature of the 
cargo itself: wine and its consumption occupied an important place in the history 
of Greek-speaking people.9 Justin (43. 4) characterised part of the Phocaean con- 
tribution to southern Gaul as the import of viticulture; and we know that wine was 
a fundamental social artefact that played an integral role in social relations. Its 
symbolic social significance extended to political and economic roles, as well.*! 
Imports in the area are associated with the consumption of wine, even before Mas- 
salia was founded.?? These particular trade goods therefore represent items of both 
economic and cultural significance. 

The type of production and distribution seen in the Ionian Cups discussed above 
cannot be explained with the idea of cabotage, elite exchange or ‘high commerce’ 
(without, at least, evidence of the rest of the cargo). The surviving cargo rather sug- 
gests than one or more individuals organised the production and distribution of 
these cups to a market where they could be reasonably assured they would sell, in 
spite of the fact that similar ceramics could be (and were) produced in the target 
markets themselves. The success of this operation is confirmed by the presence of 
these standardised cups found in at least four different locations. Our lack of knowl- 
edge about the missing cargo of the ship, as well as our lack of knowledge of the 
price of such cups, precludes any attempt at an estimate of the percentage of final 
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market importance that these cups occupied. Finally, the use of wine-drinking cups 
as part of a Greek cultural practice, well attested in the Archaic period, embeds 
the behaviour of the merchant firmly in cultural practice and norms; though 
whether the organisers of these transactions considered themselves of one of the 
‘Greek’ settler groups cannot be confirmed.®* 


Conclusions 
This vessel is unique among Archaic Greek shipwrecks for three reasons. First, its 
cargo was composed almost entirely of fine pottery — specifically tableware used for 
wine consumption. In contrast, most other merchant shipwrecks of this period were 
loaded with amphorae or perishable goods. Second, the type of tableware present 
on the wreck is unique in that a large proportion of it (80%) was manufactured in 
the same location. This is not only evident from visual characteristics of the pottery, 
but has been confirmed through the NAA.® The results showed that the vessel 
carried the largest batch of tableware from a single manufacturing centre known 
from this period. Samples from Emporion, Massalia and Cala Sant Viceng were also 
found very likely to have been produced in the same workshop as the cups from 
Pointe Lequin 1A. Lastly, the pottery is most likely from Italy or Sicily, the location 
of numerous Greek settlements and pottery workshops, though no firm connection 
could be made through NAA.*° 

The specialised nature of the cargo of Pointe Lequin 1A, the single origin of 
much of its cargo, the presence of pottery from the same origin in other archaeologi- 
cal contexts, and the location of workshops of adequate capacity in southern Italy 
and Sicily suggests an early example of mass-production and distribution of table- 
ware to a known market. The presence of workshops employing dozens of potters 
and painters whose work was shipped by the thousands to other Greek towns in 
the western Mediterranean indicates a level of economic complexity that has tradi- 
tionally been underemphasised. Finally, the circumstance that this increased pro- 
duction in pottery was tied to the practice of wine consumption further emphasises 
the significance of the continuation of culturally important practices and rituals 
within these communities. 

This is an early example of production and distribution that paved the way for 
widespread manufacture and distribution of ceramics, for the construction of 
ceramic workshops specialised in a certain type of ware, and for the gradual growth 


8 Murray 1990. 
For the difficulties identifying ships by their origin, see Pomey 2006. 
Ferguson et al. forthcoming. 
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in trade volume and organisation into the Classical, Hellenistic and Roman world. 
The production and trade of the B2 cups is similar to other ‘mass-produced’ items, 
such as the pendant-semicircle skyphoi, which were produced in the 9th-8th cen- 
turies BC on Euboea but distributed widely in the eastern Mediterranean and even 
Italy, as well as Corinthian skyphoi, which enjoyed widespread popularity all over 
the Mediterranean." 

The initial distribution of this type of vessel was certainly a first necessary step 
in the formation of distribution networks. The creation of preferential taste on a 
small scale that could be catered to by merchants gave rise to specialisation, that 
later developed into larger-scale production and distribution. The origin of the 
evidence compels us to consider regional and super-regional activity, in addition to 
the microregions or long-distance luxury trade. This type of distribution comes 
to its full fruition by the 3rd century BC, with the popular and widely distributed 
Campanian wares, also produced in southern Italy.°? 

At the beginning of this article, I claimed that the evidence of production and 
distribution of a non-subsistence good foreshadows a fundamental shift in the scale 
and structure of the maritime economy. The nascent production and export of pot- 
tery intended for wine consumption in large batches were necessary first steps in 
subsequent economic developments. 

While the archaeological evidence presented here cannot give us comprehensive 
information about economic institutions,” it can tell us something about the organ- 
isation of trade, as well as the interests and methods of those conducting the trade. 
For one, results show us that merchants in the western Mediterranean recognised 
the demand for a specific type of drinking cup, a demand which they met with 
standardised production and distribution. Consumer choice, then, guided at least 
to some extent the goods on the marketplace, and profit might well have been a 
consideration. 

These collected results do not only give an impression of how the maritime 
economy in the 6th-century BC western Mediterranean was changing rapidly, but 
they also present more questions and the opportunity for more future work in this 
area. The suggestion that this evidence for production and trade in B2 cups signals 
the beginnings of a directed production and distribution of tableware to a wine- 
consuming market is a positivist conclusion that can ultimately only be tested 
through a more comprehensive study of the evidence from a greater number of 
western Mediterranean Greek settlements, especially in southern Italy and Sicily. 
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Specifically, the next step would be to gain pottery samples of the same types of 
vessels, and from kilns and pottery workshops, on peninsular Italy and Sicily for 
NAA. This would enable us not only to try to trace the origin of these large batches 
of cups being distributed, but also enlarge the database of NAA — provenanced 
material, facilitating studies on production and distribution of pottery. A greater 
understanding of the production and distribution patterns may then, eventually, 
help us further understand the complexity of the scale, structure and embeddedness 
of the Archaic economy. 
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GRECS ET PERSES SUR LES DÉTROITS: 
LE DÉMON ENCHAÍNÉ 
ET LA DÉMESURE DU GRAND ROI* 


ANCA DAN 


Abstract 

Key moments in the joint history of Western and Eastern civilisations are staged by the liter- 
ary evidence on the Straits. Xerxes’ attempt to conquer European Greece, during the Second 
Graeco-Persian War, starts on the boat-bridge over the Hellespont. Despite the importance 
of this crossing, Xerxes' gestures related by Aeschylus and Herodotus are not yet understood. 
First, it is important to remember that the image of the outrageous Xerxes is a Greek inven- 
tion. For ancient Iranians the punishment of Bosporus's salt flows was no insult to divinity, 
but the enslavement of a bad demon, who tried to prevent Xerxes from conquering the 
world. The offerings to the gods, which could be understood not only in Achaemenid but 
also in Greek contexts, confirm Xerxes’ devotion. How the Eastern pious king became the 
Western symbol of outrageous tyrant? The difference between the Greek and the Iranian 
way to consider water explains the misunderstanding: Greeks took the flowing channel of 
Bosporus-Hellespont for a river, to be respected. For the Persians, salt water was contami- 
nated by Evil, the chosen monarch had to defeat. Beyond its historical significance, this story 
shows how information about the Other could be translated and mistranslated in a contact 
zone. 


L'Asie Mineure et la mer Égée ont toujours été des espaces de transition, qui unissent 
et séparent deux grandes étendues terrestres et leurs cultures: l'Occident européen, 
avec ses racines définitivement ancrées dans la culture hellénique, et l'Orient asia- 
tique, dont l'histoire fut marquée par la succession des empires continentaux. Zone 
de confins mouvants, middle ground défini par la rencontre, le contraste ou le 


* Cet article doit l'essentiel à M. Frantz Grenet: le mérite d'avoir trouvé une nouvelle explication, 
plus convaincante à mon sens, pour les gestes accomplis par Xerxés au moment de la traversée de 
l'Hellespont, lui revient. Pour pouvoir étayer la thése d'un enchainement d'un démon marin et pour 
me permettre de combattre certaines idées reques dans la bibliographie des Hellénistes, il a mis à ma 
disposition toute la bibliographie nécessaire et m'a fait part d'innombrables suggestions et corrections 
aussi bien lors de la première présentation de cette étude, dans le cadre de son séminaire à l'EPHE, 
que par la suite. Il a également relu attentivement le texte, avec Mme Samra Azarnouche: ensemble, 
ils m'ont épargné beaucoup d'erreurs. Toutes celles qui restent sont de ma seule responsabilité. Je suis 
également reconnaissante à MM. Thierry Lejars et Stéphane Verger, qui m'ont offert de nombreuses 
informations sur le dépót des métaux dans les eaux, et je voudrais rendre ici hommage à M. Dominique 
Briquel qui a compris, dës 1983, la signification ultime des textes étudiés ici. 
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métissage des cultures, soft space qui change ses formes selon le regard qui la perçoit, 
la rencontre de l'Europe et de l'Asie se définit comme l'espace de frontière et de 
passage par excellence. On reconnaît dans l'Égée la véritable matrice de la méditer- 
ranéité.! Quant à l'Asie Mineure, sa forme fut donnée, avant tout, par la route du 
Grand Roi, les trajets des armées macédoniennes, l'infrastructure complexe des 
Romains, qui mettait à profit gués et défilés.? Le métissage spécifique aux zones de 
contacts est ici attesté par les traditions ethnographiques les plus anciennes: les 
peuples anatoliens ont été identifiés par les Grecs sur la base des catalogues des 
combattants à Troie; mais dés les plus anciennes représentations de l'Empire aché- 
ménide, chez Eschyle et chez Hérodote, la péninsule apparait comme partie de l'Asie 
barbare, antinomie de la civilisation hellénique. 

Les Détroits du Bosphore et des Dardanelles sont des points qui concentrent — 
aujourd'hui comme par le passé — les contradictions géopolitiques et culturelles de 
l'espace micrasiatique et égéen. Istanbul vit entre l'Europe et l'Asie, de méme que 
Constantinople, pendant un millénaire avant elle. Si l'on remonte à l'époque de 
la colonisation grecque, on comprend que les deux rivages de l'Hellespont et de la 
Propontide n'ont jamais été congus l'un sans l'autre: selon la chronologie antique, 
Byzance a été fondée vers 660/59—658/7 av. J.-C., 17 ans aprés l'établissement des 
aveugles de Chalcédoine; on lui a inventé des escales des Argonautes en miroir par 
rapport aux lieux de mémoire de la côte chalcédonienne.? L'histoire coloniale des 
deux rivages, de Sestos et d'Abydos ou de Lampsaque, avec les périodes d'occupation 
perse, athénienne, spartiate, macédonienne, romaine, partagent le méme destin des 
zones de frontière, qui séparent et entrelacent. 

Ainsi, le canal du Bosphore et celui des Dardanelles (Fig. 1—2) ne doivent pas 
étre vus comme une ligne infranchissable: au contraire, souvent, ils formérent un 
véritable ‘pont’, comme le veut l'origine méme du nom grec xóvcoc, donné à la fois 
au Pont-Euxin, à la Propontide, à l'Hellespont et aux mers qui composaient ce que 
nous appelons aujourd'hui le bassin égéen. En tant que points de passage, ces 
conduits marquent l'axe fondamental du monde grec, qui unit l'extréme Nord au 
Sud et l'Ouest à l'Est de l'ekouméne.^ Mais le cours qui les traverse est une limite 


! Voir Tolias à paraître. 

? Sur cette vision de l'Asie Mineure, voir aprés les travaux fondamentaux de Robert 1980, Mitchell 
1993, Debord 1999 et Marek 2010, les synthèses inédites de Lebreton 2002 et Roelens-Flouneau 
2013. Plus généralement, sur les rencontres entre Orient et Occident, voir encore Mazzarino 1989 ; 
une collection d'extraits en français a été éditée par Lenfant 2011. Pour le concept de middle ground, 
voir Malkin 2004. Le concept de soft space a été introduit par Bekker-Nielsen (2014) précisément pour 
l'Asie Mineure. 

? Voir Malkin et Shmueli 1988; Vian 1974. 

^ Cette image de l'axe apparait clairement dans la représentation anthropomorphe du monde grec 
dans le traité pseudo-Hippocratique Sur les groupes de sept (spi EBdouddwv, De septimanis), sur 
laquelle nous reviendrons en détail à une autre occasion. 
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Fig. 2. Vue à vol d'oiseau, vers l'Est, de l'Hellespont, par George Sandys (A Relation of a Journey begun 
an: Dom: 1610 [London 1627], 03-3544 General Collection, John J. Burns Library, Boston College). 
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qui, une fois franchie, menace irrémédiablement l'hellénisme, en condamnant en 
méme temps le Barbare, coupable de 68oic. Outre le Bosphore et l'Hellespont, ce 
rôle de frontière est assigné, dans des contextes diverses, à différents fleuves: l'Araxe 
(moderne Aras) a marqué le destin des Massagètes et de Cyrus (Hérodote 1. 201— 
214); le franchissement du Halys (moderne Kizilirmak) a bouleversé le destin de 
Crésus et de son peuple, tout en permettant la conquéte achéménide de l'Asie 
Mineure (Hérodote 1. 75, cf. Eschyle Perses 864—866); l'Istros (moderne Danube), 
frontière entre Thraces sédentaires et Scythes nomades, a mis en danger le salut de 
Darius (Hérodote 4. 97—98, 141); le Strymon (moderne Struma), symbole de l'ex- 
trémité septentrionale de la Grèce propre, dernière limite atteinte dans les conquête 
de Darius, se venge de l'audace de Xerxès (Hérodote 7. 24, 114, 118, cf Eschyle 
Perses 495—512, 867—869) Chacun de ces cours d'eau, présentés en temps de 
guerre comme des barrières à ne pas franchir, sont à la fois, dans une perspective 
historique plus large, des zones de métissage, oü les faits et les points de vue se 
rencontrent et se faconnent les uns par rapport aux autres. 

D'ailleurs, l'analogie entre les détroits nord-égéens et les fleuves sus-mentionnés 
ne s'arréte pas aux significations. Dans les Perses d'Eschyle et dans les Histoires 
d'Hérodote, ces fleuves et le Bosphore ont les mêmes noms: xógoc et xozxpóc. Rien 
d’etonnant, puisque le Bosphore est un ‘fleuve’ dans la mentalité grecque, où la 
différenciation des eaux ne se fait pas essentiellement entre eau douce et eau salée, 
comme pour nous, mais entre eau qui coule et eau stagnante. Ainsi, le détroit et le 
fleuve sont en égale mesure des cours d'eau: on comprend ainsi pourquoi les grands 
fleuves du bout du monde - tels le Phase, le Tanais et le Nil — pouvaient étre vus 
à différentes époques comme des canaux qui reliaient la Mer Intérieure à l'Océan.‘ 
Cela explique aussi pourquoi, au Ve siécle av. J.-C., on pouvait confondre le Rhóne 
et le détroit de Gibraltar et pourquoi certains fleuves, que l'on imaginait avec une 
double embouchure, étaient vus comme des passages entre deux mers: c'est le cas 
de l'Istros, entre la mer pontique et adriatique.^ 


? Nous avons discuté cette fluctuation des frontières de Hellas au moment où l'identité grecque 
s'affirmait en opposition avec la barbarie des Perses, dans Dan 2009, 350-57 (/3.2.1.1.a. Aux frontières 
historiques et symboliques d'un monde bipartite’). Voir aussi von Scheliha 1931, 30—47. Pour le débat 
sur la réalité historique et la chronologie de cette ‘frontière’, voir Tsetskhladze 2008; Brosius 2010; 
Rehm 2010 (avec bibliographie); Boteva 2011. 

6 Pour le Phase, voir Hécatée de Milet 1 F18a; pour le Tanais, Timée de Tauroménion 566 F85 
apud Diodore 4. 56. 7-8, Scymnos apud Scholia ad Apoll. Rhod. 4. 282—291b. 

7 Philéas fr. 1 Gisinger (Gisinger 1938) chez Aviénus, Les régions maritimes 693—696: ...at num- 
quam in illud animus inclinabitur, / Europam ut isto flumine [sc. Rhodano] et Libyam adseram / dister- 
minari; Phileus hoc quamquam uetus / putasse dicat incolas. L'erreur doit s'expliquer par l'homonymie 
de la Libye et de la terre des Libici, habitants de la Gaule Cisalpine; il reste toutefois à remarquer que, 
pour un auteur ancien, le Rhóne pouvait jouer le róle de canal entre la Mer Intérieure et l'Océan. Pour 
l'Istros, voir Timée de Tauroménion 566 F85 apud Diodore 4. 56. 7-8, Scymnos apud Scholia ad 
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Cette assimilation grecque antique des détroits aux cours d'eau explique aussi la 
perception, la construction mentale et les représentations de ces régions. On s'est 
longtemps interrogé sur la raison pour laquelle, dans les Perses d'Eschyle, l Helles- 
pont est appelé ‘Bosphore’: les personnages ainsi que le public athénien devaient 
connaître bien la différence entre ce que l'on appelle aujourd'hui les détroits 
d'Istanbul (le Bosphore proprement dit) et de Canakkale (les Dardanelles- 
Hellespont). Une réponse possible est que le courant de surface qui coule de la mer 
Noire vers l'Égée apparaissait aux Grecs comme continu: avant Macrobe et Procope, 
les savants semblent avoir ignoré l'échange réciproque d'eaux entre la mer Noire et 
la Méditerranée, par le courant salé des profondeurs, qui remonte du Sud vers le 
Nord. De la sorte, le Bosphore et l'Hellespont apparaissaient comme un seul canal 
d'écoulement du Pont, richement approvisionné en eaux fluviales, vers le Sud.? 
Il était méme possible de soutenir que ce canal prolongeait le cours du Borysthène 
(moderne Dniepr), dont l'embouchure faisait face, sur la cóte septentrionale, au 
détroit thrace.'? 

En effet, une situation analogue est enregistrée sur le Bosphore cimmérien. On 
a longtemps cherché la cause de l'erreur apparente d'Arrien, qui, dans son Périple 
du Pont-Euxin, faisait descendre le Tanais (moderne Don) de la Méotide (moderne 
mer d'Azov) dans le Pont-Euxin: ‘Terreur’ est d'autant plus difficilement explicable 
que Procope attribue cette méme identification du flot du Bosphore Cimmérien 
avec le Tanais aux populations locales.!! Or, si l'on s'accorde à considérer que, pour 


Apoll. Rhod. 4. 282—291b; Théopompe, 115 F129 apud Strabon 7. 5. 9 et 115 F130 apud Ps.-Scymnos 
369—390; Ps.-Scylax 20; Aristote Histoire des animaux 8. 13 598b, et Des oui-dire merveilleux 839b. 

8 Voir, par exemple, Garvie 2009, 287, v. 723. 

? Ce qui aurait pu faire la différence entre le Bosphore et un fleuve était l'existence du courant de 
profondeur — contraire au déversement de la mer Noire dans l'Égée visible à la surface — qui assure 
l'alimentation de la mer Noire en eaux méditerranéennes. Or, nous ne savons pas à quelle époque il 
a été découvert: tout ce que l'on peut affirmer c'est qu’ Hérodote (7. 36) ne rend compte que des vents 
qui soufflent, au niveau du détroit entre Abydos et Sestos, aussi bien à partir du Pont-Euxin que (dans 
le cas de l'Euros et du Notos) de l'Égée; ces vents étaient nécessairement bien connus des navigateurs 
qui attendaient le meilleur moment pour s'élancer vers le Pont-Euxin. D'aprés Strabon (1. 3. 12), 
Hipparque (fr. 6 Dicks) considérait encore que ...6 dè xat Butévriov 0588 weteBardrev, &AAX Be-Ziet 
Tov Expouv uóvov Éycv tov éx Tod llovrıxod meAkyouc elc thy Ilporovrida, duc de “Innapyos toto- 
pei.../‘A Byzance < le courant > ne change pas du tout, mais continue à couler seulement à partir de 
la mer Pontique vers la Propontide, comme le raconte Hipparque...’. Or, au début du Ve siécle apr. 
J.-C., Macrobe (Saturnales 7. 12. 36) connaît déjà l'existence d'un courant de profondeur (cf. aussi, 
un siècle plus tard, Procope Histoire des guerres de Justinien 8. 6. 27-28). Voir, plus généralement, 
Walbank 1951, 478; West 2003, 152—53; aussi, avec plus de références, Dan 2008b. 

10 Voir Etienne de Byzance, s.v. Boguo0évae: [...] obrec x«i 6 "EXXfjoxovczoc rod cfc "EANG 
éxaacizo... Cf. Tomaschek 1897. 

1 Arrien Périple du Pont-Euxin 19, cf. Périple anonyme du Pont-Euxin 43 Müller = 10:28 Diller 
= FGH 2037 F 71 Podossinov; Procope Sur les guerres de Justinien 8. 4. 10: Tavaiv 8& xarodow oi 
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les Grecs, le Tanais était le courant d'eau qui descendait du Nord, auquel on asso- 
ciait un courant d'air de la méme direction, on peut comprendre comment, à la 
manière de tant d'autres fleuves, après s'étre déversé dans un bassin d'eau stagnante 
assez douce — la Méotide, Mate Atuvy, Palus Maeotis —, le méme fleuve Tanais 
pouvait reprendre son cours étroit pour déboucher dans le Pont.!? 

À l'époque oü les Grecs auraient pu percevoir encore le Pont-Euxin comme une 
autre espèce d'Océan (Strabon 1. 2. 10), le canal du Bosphore-Hellespont devait 
jouer le méme róle que le Bosphore Cimmérien: délimiter le monde habité et ses 
parties. On s'imaginait d'ailleurs que le Détroit d'Héraclés (le moderne Gibraltar) 
devait aussi lui ressembler, sur un pourtour méditerranéen symétrique.? Au 
Ve siècle, il symbolisait encore une lisière du monde grec, que Darius, suivi par son 
fils Xerxés, traversa dans des conditions spectaculaires. Cette conceptualisation du 
Bosphore a d'ailleurs permis à Eschyle de mettre l'accent sur la 5Bouc de Xerxés, tout 
en faisant oublier la campagne européenne de Darius: dans les Perses, Darius appa- 
rait comme un monarque prudent, qui est toujours resté à l'Est du Halys et qui 
aurait été étonné par un franchissement du Bosphore (Eschyle Perses 864—866, et 
721-725, cités infra). Pourquoi l'invention d'une telle différence entre père et fils? 
Outre la multitude de l'armée de Xerxés, ce sont ses gestes spécifiques et leur inter- 
prétation grecque qui ont marqué les esprits lors de la Seconde Guerre médique et 
qui ont créé l'image d'un roi insensé. Cette opinion perdure jusqu'à nos jours dans 
la culture occidentale. !# 

Malgré une bibliographie secondaire extrémement riche, ces gestes restent, 
aujourd'hui encore, incompris. Nous proposons ici une premiére reconstitution 
critique de la tradition qui en fait état. Cette succession de textes grecs et romains, 
qui se développent l'un à partir de l'autre, montre l'éloignement progressif du fait 
réel, en faveur du symbole que les Grecs anciens attachaient à ce moment essentiel 
de leur ethnogenése. Celui qui a voulu assujettir Hellas n'est autre que celui qui a 


Ilóvzov [jsp] dunes, Ze 685v Zuspéin, de qaot, elxoouv. XXX xal Tov ğveuov, dc vlévðe rvei, 
Tavaimmv npooayopsboucıv/ Les gens du pays ont donné le nom de Tanais aussi à ce déversement qui 
après avoir commencé dans la Palus Méotide coule jusque dans le Pont-Euxin, dans l'espace de vingt 
journées de chemin. Ils appellent méme Tanaite le vent qui souffle de ce cóté-là." 

12 Le sens du mot grec Aluvn, traduit en latin par palus, ne correspond pas précisément à celui des 
français ‘marais’ et ‘marécage’; il s'agit plutôt d'un ‘étang’, une zone plate, peu profonde, remplie d'eau 
(voir Finzenhagen 1939, 119-20). 

13 Voir Scylax FGH 709 F8 apud Aviénus Les régions maritimes 370—374, alors que Damastès de 
Sigée FGH 5 F2, cité dans le méme passage, aurait estimé le détroit de Gibraltar à sept stades de large. 
Pour l'Hellespont, voir Hérodote 4. 85. Le Bosphore est estimé à sept stades de large par le Ps.-Scylax 
67; Pline l'Ancien 5. 149; Denys de Byzance La remontée du Bosphore 4. Contra Panchenko 2005. 

14 Voir, par exemple, Loloi 2010. 
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fait violence au Bosphore.? Or, nous pensons que la signification originelle de 
l'enchainement du Bosphore-Hellespont devait étre un acte de piété: le Grand Roi, 
maítre des eaux, aurait vaincu et puni la force hostile, qui aurait pu mettre en danger 
l'accomplissement de l'empire universel achéménide. L'incompréhension et l'exagé- 
ration des gestes achéménides remontent à l'époque méme de la guerre: nous l'ex- 
pliquons, dans les pages suivantes, par l'incompatibilité entre les perceptions de l'eau 
dans la civilisation grecque et la civilisation iranienne. Cela remonte à une différence 
inévitable entre, d'une part, la nature des cótes balkaniques et micrasiatiques, par- 
courues par des fleuves sinueux, en général passables à gué, et baignées par la mer, 
et, d'autre part, les étendues continentales et les grands fleuves du Proche-Orient et 
de l'Asie centrale. 

Les pages suivantes seront consacrées aux témoignages grecs concernant le pas- 
sage de l'Hellespont par Xerxés: aprés les textes fondamentaux d'Eschyle et 
d'Hérodote, nous retracerons la tradition dérivée, directement ou indirectement, de 
ces témoignages ou de leurs sources, afin de mettre en avant la spécificité grecque 
de l'histoire de Xerxés en Europe. Dans un deuxiéme temps, nous tenterons de 
reconstituer la perspective iranienne des faits: nous montrerons pourquoi la puni- 
tion de l'Hellespont, avant le passage de l'armée perse sur le premier pont de 
bateaux, peut étre considérée comme un rituel d'enchainement d'un démon; ensuite, 
nous tácherons d'expliquer le choix des offrandes que Xerxés jeta dans les flots, au 
moment de son propre passage du détroit. Enfin, dans la dernière partie de l'article, 
nous nous concentrerons sur les causes de cette divergence entre les significations 
hellénique et iranienne des gestes de Xerxes: Grecs et Perses ne définissaient pas de 
la méme manière les cours d'eaux et les eaux salées; ils n'envisageaient pas de la 
méme manière les installations nécessaires au franchissement des fleuves. Au final, 
cet épisode très célèbre de l’histoire ancienne, qui a joui d'un grand succès dans la 
littérature classique, nous offrira des renseignements nouveaux sur le contact des 
cultures orientale et occidentale, réunies en Asie Mineure, sur les bords des mémes 
cours d'eau. 


15 La violence faite au Bosphore par Xerxes, de méme que les offrandes qu'il lui rend le jour sui- 
vant (voir infra) n'ont pas de parallèle exact dans les littératures antiques. Certes, on peut penser au 
passage de Phérécyde (3 F18a) enregistré par Athénée de Naucratis (11. 39 470c-d; cf, pour une 
menace du Soleil-Hélios, Ps.-Apollodore Bibliothèque 2. 5. 10), selon lequel Héraclès aurait menacé 
d'une fléche Okéanos, qui aurait voulu le mettre à l'épreuve alors que celui-ci faisait la traversée dans 
la coupe d'Hélios; mais la menace suffit et le dieu ordonna au héros d'interrompre son geste. Dans 
une perspective cosmologique, ce motif mythique pourrait étre rapproché de l'histoire des Thraces qui 
menaçaient le ciel nuageux de leurs flèches (Hérodote 4. 94). Cependant, dans tous ces cas il s'agit de 
menaces des héros et des humains, jamais d'un asservissement des éléments de la nature. 
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Xerxès et le Bosphore-Hellespont, vus par les Grecs 

En 472 av. J.-C., Eschyle remporte le concours théâtral des Grandes Dionysies avec 
une tétralogie comprenant la seule tragédie attique à sujet historique parvenue 
jusqu'à nous: les Perses. Huit ans aprés l'invasion de Xerxès, l'ancien combattant de 
Marathon et de Salamine fait jouer devant le public des vainqueurs la tragédie des 
vaincus. Tout au long de la piéce, le franchissement du détroit par le Grand Roi 
revient comme Leitmotiv prémonitoire de la colère des dieux, de la débâcle finale et 
d'un avenir inquiétant pour le pouvoir achéménide. De méme que son contempo- 
rain Pindare,!6 Eschyle fait du Bosphore-Hellespont un courant qu'il ne faut pas 


franchir, pour ne pas déranger irrémédiablement l'ordre humain et divin du monde: 


Perses 65-72 


nenepanev uev 6 nepoenroiug HÒN L'armée royale, destructrice de cités (repoérronc), 
Baotheroc arparög elc &v- est déjà passée 
timopov yeltova yaouy, sur la terre voisine, de l'autre cóté du détroit, 
Avodéoum oyedia rcopÜuóv Auellag en traversant le canal de Helle, fille d'Athamas, 
"Adauavridos "Exc, par un pont volant, lié avec des cordes, 
roAbyYou.pov öðtoua et en jetant ce passage garni de tant de clous, 
Cuyoy duprBardbv oy fu móvTov. comme un joug autour de la nuque de la mer. 


Perses 130—132 


Tov auottevxtoy éÉauelbac En traversant le móle marin par lequel il a attelé 
Uo { q 


&p.pocépgac Gov ensemble les deux terres... 


ToGva xotoóv aac. 


Perses 721—725 


AAPEIOX® rög 88 nal otpurdc rocéode meldc | DARIUS. Et comment une si grande armée de 


Tivucev repäv; terre est-elle arrivée à faire la traversée? 
BAXIAEIA unyavaic Elev&ev "ErAng nopduöv, | LA REINE. Par des engins; il enchaina le détroit 
uni S 1S TOPUL 8 
or Eyeıv nópov. d'Hellé, pour avoir un passage. 
A. xal 769° éférouËev, dote Böoropov xAjour D. C'est cela qu'il fit? Il verrouilla le grand 
SETOXS, H N q 8 
uéyav; Bosphore? 
B. 68° Eyer. yvounc dé 70d ctc Sou óvov R. C'est cela. Une divinité a dû se mêler dans 
X. YYOUNG G u 
Eovfj paco. cette décision-là. 
A. web, uéyac tie De Satuwy, ote uÀ pooveiv D. Hélas, une grande divinité, en effet, est 
9 KEY l t un er 8 
xarc. intervenue, pour qu'il n'ait plus le bon jugement. 


Perses 745—750 


dotis "EXXfjonovcov (pov 80020v ðc Seoumpacw | Lui qui a nourri l'espoir de mettre en chaînes 


HATLGE oyhoerv béovra, Böoropov 660v Deot, d'esclave 

N x e eov p 

le flot de l'Hellespont sacré, d'arréter le flot du 
Bosphore, cours d'un dieu! 


16 Fragments incertains 189 Maehler: ravdetuavror uèv Deche révriov “EAAas mépoy tepóv/redoutés 
par tous sur le passage sacré de la mer de Helle’. 
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xad ropov wetepovOurCe, xal néðars oqupnA&cow| et qui transforma ce passage, et, en l'entourant 
meto ov Soft nereudov Tivooev morr d'entraves forgées au marteau, 
GTpaT. en fit un grand chemin pour sa grande armée. 
Ovnrdc dv Dev te révrov Ber’, oùx ebBovaty, | Lui, étant «simple» mortel, il comptait, hélas, 
xoà IIooei8Gvoc xpathosiv: nög TKS’ où vécoc pas d'une bonne pensée, 
Ppeväv... triompher de tous les dieux et de Poseidon! 
comment < appeler> cela, sinon folie de l’esprit? 


Au-delà des accumulations d'hyperboles, spécifiques au langage tragique," ces vers 
dévoilent progressivement l'ampleur de la catastrophe et ses implications morales, 
collectives et individuelles: à la fin, c'est l'aspect religieux du passage du 
Bosphore-Hellespont, fleuve-frontière entre l'Europe des Grecs et l'Asie des Perses, 
qui est mis en avant. En effet, méme si Poséidon est mentionné comme le dieu à 
vénérer lors de la traversée, le cours du Bosphore ($60v/d&wv) est présenté comme 
étant lui-méme dieu, au méme titre que tout autre fleuve, dont une communauté 
grecque attendait la protection devant l'envahisseur. Cette perception du détroit 
comme élément divin donne du sens à l'image littéraire de l'emprisonnement outra- 
geux de la nature par Xerxès: c'est ainsi qu'Eschyle file sa métaphore d'un Xerxès 
bBotoctc. 

Deux séries d'arguments permettent au poète d'expliquer cette démesure. Le 
premier est la mer, qui n'appartient pas originellement au domaine impérial 
achéménide: 


Perses 108-114 (= 100-106 Broadhead et Murray) 


Zuadov 8° ebpuréporo Dardocas Ils ont appris à contempler le pré de la mer, sur 
TroALaLvouevac mvebuarı A oo la vaste étendue des eaux, 
Eoopäv TOVTLOV KAooc, qui blanchissent leur écume sous le souffle 
S Si ; | 
riouvoL Aentodöu.oıg Tel- violent des vents; 
ouaoı Ax- ils confient leur vie à de fréles cordages 
onópotc TE Un xvodc. et aux engins inventés pour porter leurs troupes. 


Or, la mer grecque a été progressivement occupée par les Perses, suite au dépasse- 
ment de ce que chaque peuple aurait dà se contenter de posséder, conformément à 
sa nature.'® La bataille navale de Salamine marqua le point culminant de cette impie 


V Cf Said 1981. 

18 Pour l'identité grecque construite dans le contexte des guerres médiques en lien avec la mer, 
voir Hall 2006; cf Luppino-Manes 2000a. Contra, sur les ambitions impérialistes des Perses, voir 
récemment Haubold 2012: ses interprétations restent discutables et il convient de se rapporter, pour 
les précédents proche-orientaux, à Rollinger 2008. Voir aussi Rollinger 2000, qui révise le lieu com- 
mun des Orientaux incapables de nager (inventé sur la base des textes grecs, comme le récit d Hérodote 
sur Salamine, 8. 89). Pour l'interprétation de cette Dee comme forme de rationalisation grecque de 
comportements perses, voir Rose 1940. 
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campagne d'expansion (v. 904—908). Les conséquences furent terrifiantes. Devant 
le public athénien, le choeur des Perses les décrits en termes familiers à un peuple 
de marins: la mer terrible ne donne pas de sépulture aux corps (v. 272-277, 302- 
332); les Perses se sont fait massacrés tels les thons dans la madrague (v. 424-426); 
la mer les a fait fléchir (v. 552-597; 576: yvanréuevor 8° GAL değ, ged...). 

La cause seconde du désastre a été la folie du franchissement du cours du 
Bosphore-Hellespont (v. 725: wh ppoveiv xardic; 750: v6oc ppevüv, cités supra). 
Eschyle ne donne pas d'autre détail sur ce qui a pu s'y passer. La métaphore grecque 
du pont comme enchaînement d'un élément de la nature lui suffit pour faire de cet 
épisode le symbole de ce que les Perses ont voulu mais n'ont pu faire: soumettre à 
leur systeme de domination, avec des entraves (Cóyov, Secudwata, rédau), ce qui 
est essentiellement libre — le flot. 

La critique moderne a cru pouvoir montrer que l'histoire d'Hérodote sur l'inva- 
sion de Xerxés en Europe était réductible à l'épisode raconté par Eschyle.'? Certes, 
les deux auteurs s'adressent à des Athéniens et la mer apparaît chez tous les deux 
comme la limite nécessaire de l'Empire achéménide, asiatique (Hérodote 4. 37-40).”° 
Les ennemis des Grecs auraient dû respecter ce partage du monde: seuls les Grecs 
vivent gráce aux liens maritimes (Hérodote 7. 139).?! Les Perses y échouent, frappés 
par la tempête?” ou par les Grecs.”” Même lorsqu'elle est calme et pacifiée, la mer, 
hostile aux Perses, est domaine de la solitude et de la peur;?? après Salamine, la flotte 
perse en débris ne peut qu'essayer de conserver la domination de la cóte asiatique 
de l'Ionie (8. 130). Seul Xerxés est à tel point aveuglé par le désir de conquéte qu'il 
ne tient plus compte des dangers (7. 49—50). 

Or, Hérodote offre des éléments nouveaux sur les actes de Xerxes à Abydos, qui 
ne peuvent en aucun cas étre déduits des vers tragiques.? Devant l'échec de la pre- 
mière tentative d'installer les ponts sur l'Hellespont, Xerxés aurait procédé à l'ap- 
privoisement punitif de ce cours d'eau salé, auquel on nie toute divinité: 


1? Voir Romm 2006. Cf, par exemple, Immerwahr 1954, suivi par Mikalson 2003, 44-50; Hall 
1996, 160 ad loc. 

20 En 1. 141, l'historien raconte la fable des poissons pris au filet, tels les Ioniens et les Éoliens, 
hommes des mers, qui se sont présentés à Cyrus, devenu maître de la terre de Lydie. Sur son rôle dans 
le récit, voir Hirsch 1986; Ceccarelli 1993. 

?! Sur la Méditerranée grecque, voir en particulier Malkin 2011. 

22 Hérodote 3. 138 (sur la côte de Iapygie); 6. 44-45 (près du mont Athos, lors de l'expédition 
de Mardonios); 7. 188-192 (sur la côte de la Magnésie); 8. 12-14 (au cap Artémision et en Eubée); 
8. 118 (près du Strymon, lors du retour supposé de Xerxès par mer). 

?5 Hérodote 7. 194-195 (près d'Artémision); 8. 83-96 (à Salamine). 

4 Voir Hérodote 4. 43 (à propos de Sataspès, qui échoue dans la circumnavigation de la Libye). 
Plus généralement, sur l'imaginaire négatif de la houle, hérité dans la tragédie et dans l'historiographie, 
voir Bernard 1985, 363—98; Serghidou 1991. 


25 Voir aussi, sur le plan historiographique, dans le méme sens l'argumentation de Jouanna 1981. 
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Hérodote 7. 33-35 


Ot de ev tovto xov ‘EXforovrov eCebywwouy èx 
rc Aoing &c thy Edpormnv. "Eott de ths Xeo- 
covhoov tic ev “EAAyorévtm, Uyotod te TOALOG 
wetaed xal Maddton, Aach tenyéa ès Odaxooav 
xathxovox ' Apó3ou xatavttoy [...] Ec tatthy 
av zën duthy && "ABdëou ópuðuevor &vegupouv 
Tolol TOCGEXELTO, THY uèv AcvxoAtvov Dolvixec, 
thy de BußAlvnv Alydrrioı: got è Ext& oTadıoL 
ZC "ABó8ov ée THY anavriov. Kai 87) tevyuévou 
TOD TOPO” erLYEVOUEVOS YELL uéYac ovvexos 
te éxeiva navra xal Sigdvoe. ‘Qc 9° extOerto 
ZépEvc, Jeux moredbuevoc tov ‘EAforovrov 
&xéAeuce Ternnoolac Erineodau UécTiyt mm rác 
xal xaTELVaL èc TO TEAMYOS nedewv Ledyoc. "HSH 
de Zocoueg c xal orıyeas Zus TOUTOLOL Aë: 
mee ori£ovrac rdv EAorovrov. ’Everélero 
de Ov hantlovras Aévew Bapßapd te xal Acä- 
Mara FQ rınpbv wp, deondtyg tor Sixyy 
émitiOet Thye, StL utv Mdtxnouc oùdèv rpdc 
&xelvou &dixov nadöv. Kal Bacrrebc uiv EépEnc 
dtaBYcetal oe, Av te ob ye BovbAY Tj te uh. Lol 
dé xarà Stxynv Kea obdeis Glleezze Ober, doc 
dover xal Dorcods xal dAuveEd oran. Thy re 
87, Däiaeoaa évetéAAeTO TOvTOLOL ugin xal 
TOY EmeoteWtwv TH Geif tod ‘EAAnorévrov 


ATOTHWELY TAG xego c. 


Pendant ce temps, ils joignirent les deux rivages 
de Hellespont, de l'Asie à l'Europe. Il y a, sur 
la Chersonése hellespontique, entre la ville de 
Sestos et Madytos, un promontoire rocailleux, 
avangant dans la mer en face d'Abydos [...]. 
À partir d'Abydos vers ce promontoire ils se 
mirent à construire des traversées, attribuant 
une, en filasse blanche, aux Phéniciens, et une 
autre, en lamelles de papyrus, aux Égyptiens. 
D'Abydos jusqu'à la terre d'en face il y a sept 
stades. Mais, une fois les passerelles jetées sur le 
détroit, une tempête violente s'éleva et les brisa 
et les balaya. Dés qu'il apprit cette nouvelle, 
Xerxés, se montrant effrayant, ordonna d'infliger 
à l'Hellespont 300 coups de fouet et de jeter 
dans la mer une paire d'entraves. J'ai entendu 
dire encore qu'il envoya d'autres gens pour mar- 
quer l'Hellespont au fer rouge. En tout cas, il 
ordonna à ceux qui allaient le frapper aux verges, 
ces mots barbares et follement orgueilleux: ‘Ô 
onde amère, notre maître te chátie, car tu l'as 
offensé sans avoir subi de lui aucun tort. Le roi 
Xerxés te franchira, que tu le veuilles ou non. Et 
C'est justice qu'aucun homme ne t'offre de sacri- 
fice, car tu n'es qu'un courant bourbeux et sau- 
mátre'. Ainsi fit-il punir la mer et couper les têtes 
des ingénieurs chargés du pont sur l'Hellespont. 


À la différence du texte d’Eschyle et du discours de Thémistocle cité par Hérodote 
méme (8. 109), où l'enchainement de l'Hellespont se résumait à la construction du 
pont, dans le livre 7 des Histoires Xerxes accomplit des gestes outrageux. Ceux-ci 
évoquaient clairement pour le public grec une relation de maítre à esclave: le Grand 
Roi ne se serait pas contenté des entraves du pont, il aurait fait jeter de véritables 
chaines à la mer. Certes, on pourrait penser que cette histoire n'est qu'une simple 
surinterprétation grecque, à partir des dérivés de Cuyóv ou de leurs synonymes déjà 
employés par Eschyle. En effet, comme nous allons le rappeler plus bas, le grec 
ancien utilisait les mémes mots aussi bien pour le pont enchainant les bateaux que 
pour les chaines des esclaves. Pierre Gilles, un des premiers interprétes modernes de 
ce texte, voyageur à Constantinople inégalable dans sa connaissance du Bosphore, 
proposa cette interprétation rationaliste dès la première moitié du XVIe siècle: 
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P. Gilles, Du Bosphore de Thrace Il, 13 GGM Il, p. 45 


His praescitis facilius intelligitur dubia et perplexa 
Herodoti descriptio, cum ait Xerxem, ubi primus 
pons, qui navibus junctus fuerat in. Hellesponto, 
dissolutus fuit, indignatum trecenta verbera mari 
inflixisse, duoque vincula ferrearum pedicarum 
injecisse in mare, ut id tanquam servum constrin- 
geret, et pro uno ponte duos pontes ex trecentis cir- 
citer navibus fieri jussisse, ancorisque firmari, ut 
immotae manerent, atque a continenti ad contra- 
riam continentem validissimos funes contendisse 
[Cf Tzetzes Histoires 1. 894—900] unguibus 
ligneis, hoc est, quasi succulis. Equidem ipse pri- 
mum pontem puto non ancoris, sed lapidum acer- 
vis, non catenis, sed funibus stabilitum, tempestati- 
bus dissolutum fuisse. Itaque Xerxem duos pontes 
postea fecisse trecentis circiter navibus, totidemque 
ancoris ferreis, duplicique catena ferrea stabiliisse; 
hocque Graecos poetas, Xerxis hostes, quibus Hero- 
dotus interdum seduci solet, designasse, cum, tragice 
exaggerantes trajectum Xerxis, dicunt Xerxem dis- 
soluto primo ponte trecenta verbera Hellesponto 
inflixisse, hoc est projectione trecentarum ancora- 
rum Hellespontum tanquam ictu percussisse, et duo 
vincula ferrearum pedicarum injecisse, id est dupli- 
cem catenam... 


Connaissant ceux-ci, on comprend plus facile- 
ment la description ambiguë et embrouillée 
d'Hérodote, quand il dit que lorsque le premier 
pont de navires qui avait été jeté sur l'Hellespont 
a été rompu, «le roi» indigné infligea 300 coups 
de fouets et qu'il jeta à la mer une paire d'en- 
traves en fer, pour le serrer tel un esclave et, à la 
place d'un pont, il ordonna que l'on en fit deux, 
d'environ 300 navires, et qu'on les fixát avec des 
ancres, pour qu'elles restent immobiles, et qu'on 
tendit des cordes avec des cabestans de bois, 
comme des treuils. En ce qui me concerne, j'es- 
time que le premier pont, fixé non pas avec des 
ancres, mais avec des monceaux de pierres, non 
pas avec des chaînes, mais avec des cordes, fut 
rompu par les tempêtes. C'est ainsi qu'après 
Xerxès fit faire deux ponts, d'à peu près 300 
navires, et qu'il les tint en place avec autant 
d'ancres de fer et avec une double chaîne. C'est 
de cela que les poètes grecs, ennemis de Xerxes, 
par qui Hérodote a l'habitude de se laisser par- 
fois égarer, parlent, quand, en exagérant de facon 
tragique la traversée de Xerxès, disent qu’apres la 
destruction du premier pont, il infligea 300 
coups de fouets à l'Hellespont — ce qui corres- 
pond au mouillage des 300 ancres qui ont frappé 
comme des coups l'Hellespont — et qu'il y jeta 
deux entraves en fer, c’est-à-dire la double 
chaine... 


Néanmoins, bien que le chátiment de l'Hellespont raconté par Hérodote ait été trés 
connu pendant l'Antiquité, aucun auteur grec ou romain n'offre une explication 
semblable. La traversée pédestre des eaux a été pour bien de seigneurs de la guerre 
le symbole d'un pouvoir exceptionnel, dont ils ont voulu s'emparer. De Cyrus le 
Jeune et d'Alexandre à Lucullus et à César, les biographes racontent les miracles des 
eaux — mers et rivières — qui ont reconnu l'autorité d'un chef exceptionnel, tel 
Moise, dans le récit biblique de Flavius Josèphe.” Le principe de la légende est le 


6 Voir Xénophon Anabase 1. 4. 17-18: èðóxer 87, Ociov civan xal caps broywphion. tov rorapièv 
Kiem óc Baoıeboovrı/{il apparut comme quelque chose de divin que le fleuve se soumit clairement à 
Cyrus comme à quelqu'un qui était roi’. Pour Alexandre, voir Arrien Anabase 1. 26. 1-2; Plutarque Vie 
d'Alexandre 17, citant aussi Ménandre fr. 39 Meineke = 924 Kock; Strabon 14. 3. 9; Appien Guerres 
civiles 2. 21. 149 (en comparant César et Alexandre); Flavius Josèphe Antiquités juives 2. 348 (qui établi 
un paralléle avec l'exode des Juifs menés par Moise, selon la volonté de Dieu), avec l'analyse de 
Goukowsky 1978. Aussi, Plutarque Vie de Lucullus 24, à propos du retrait de l'Euphrate devant Lucullus. 
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méme: la confrontation entre un homme hors pair et la nature. Mais si Xerxes 
provoque cette soumission, Cyrus, Alexandre et ses successeurs obtiennent ces 
faveurs sans effort. Le premier est un oppresseur sans limites, les autres des chefs 
providentiels. 

Cependant, alors méme qu'ils sont différenciés par leur rapport à la divinité au 
moment du passage des eaux, les histoires de ces chefs s'inspirent les unes des autres. 
En effet, c'est par le désir de concurrencer Xerxès (aemulatione Xerxis) que Caligula 
a fait construire un pont de bateaux de 3600 pas de long, entre Pouzzoles et Baies 
(Sénéque De la brièveté de la vie 18. 5; Suétone Vie de Caligula 19 et 32. 11; Dion 
Cassius, 59. 16. 11-17 et 17. 9-11; Flavius Josèphe Anriquités juives 19. 5-6; cf. 
Ps.-Aurélius Victor Livre des Césars 3, 9).”’ En traversant les flots sur son char, le 
princeps s'y est mis en scène en tant que souverain des mers, désormais soumises à 
l'empire de Rome: il se fit légal, voire le vainqueur de Poséidon.?? Sans doute vou- 
lait-il ainsi l'emporter sur un oracle qui lui avait prédit l’imperium seulement s'il 
pouvait traverser le golfe à cheval. Toutefois, selon Suétone, tout un scénario, in- 
spiré par le passage du Détroit par le Grand Roi, aurait été mis au point avant les 
campagnes contre les Bretons et les Germains, en 39 apr. J.-C. La construction du 
pont sur la mer n'en aurait été que le premier acte, destiné à faire peur aux Barbares. 
Ayant atteint les bords de l'Océan, Caligula ordonna à l'armée de ramasser les co- 
quillages, spolia Oceani... Capitolio Palatioque debita...l'les dépouilles de l'Océan, 
qu'il fallait consacrer sur le Capitole et le Palatin...' (Suétone Vie de Caligua 19. 3; 
46). Il aurait ainsi imité César et méme Alexandre le Grand, qui avait atteint l'Inde. 
Finalement, si Caligula a voulu vraiment dépasser le Grand Roi, il a réussi: Xerxes 
n'est que le symbole de la démesure qui voue à la défaillance; Caligula est devenu 
l'image de la folie. 

Il ne fait donc pas de doute que les Romains du premier siècle de l'Empire 
connaissaient bien l'histoire de Xerxès. Les histoires d'Hérodote et de ceux qui l'ont 
suivi sont reprises par des historiens hellénophones, comme Diodore de Sicile, et 
latinophones, comme Trogue Pompée résumé par Justin: 


27 Voir Guastella 1990; Kleijwegt 1994; Malloch 2001. 

28 La mer se retire devant le char de Poseidon: Homère Jliade 13. 20-30; Euripide Andromaque 
1011-1012. Tel Xerxès (Eschyle Perses 750), Caligula se veut maître du dieu et lui jette des victimes 
humaines. De cette même image du tyran relève la tentative de Caligula et, par la suite, de Néron, de 
percer l'isthme de Corinthe (voir Suétone Caligula 21. 1, et l'analyse de Traina 1987, 43-45). Sur la 
liaison de Poséidon avec la mer, mais aussi avec les eaux continentales et avec la terre, voir encore 
Schachermeyr 1950; et, dernièrement, Mylonopoulos 2003. 
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Diodore de Sicile 11. 2. 4 


Tv dé otoatiay dushouevoc èkanréoTteie Todc 
ixavodc Ceba wev tov “EAAjorovtoy, diaoxcar 
dé tov "A0c xarà tov adyéva rc Xepoovjcov, 
dua wev tate Juvdueorv &oqQaT, xxl obvtowoyv 
"TP , y Ya ; - 
thy diéZoSov roroduevoc, Aua de cà weyeler cv 
Épyov ärt Lov npoxaraningeodau rodc "Fäi: 


VÆG. 


En divisant son armée, il envoya suffisamment 
d'hommes pour atteler par un pont l Hellespont 
et pour percer l'Athos sur l'isthme de Cher- 
sonése, à la fois en ouvrant une sortie süre et 
raccourcie à ses forces militaires et en espérant 
épouvanter les Grecs par l'ampleur des travaux. 


Diodore de Sicile 11. 3. 6 


Zepäng dé óc Emidero tov “EAAhorovtov Eted- 
"lat xal tov "Allen diecxdplar, cpoTyyev ex TOY 
Mág8eov Zo “HAknondvtov thy mopsixv Torov- 
wevoc: Gc dé rev elc " Apu8ov, Stà tod Cebyua- 
roc THY Bour Si ic thy Eopor 

6 TÀ t yaryev eis Tv Eòporyy. 


Justin 
denique ante experimentum belli fiducia uirium 
ueluti naturae ipsius dominus et montes in planum 
deducebat et conuexa uallium aequabat et quaedam 
maria pontibus sternebat, quaedam ad nauigatio- 
nis commodum per conpendium ducebat. 


Lorsque Xerxès apprit que l'Hellespont avait été 
attelé et que l'Athos avait été transpercé, il 
s'avança depuis Sardes vers Hellespont. Quand 
il arriva à Abydos, il fait passer ses forces mili- 
taires en Europe, sur le pont. 


2. 10 


Enfin, avant de faire l'expérience de la guerre, 
par la confiance en ses forces il se présentait 
comme maître de la nature elle-même: il rasait 
les montagnes et comblait les concavités des val- 
lées; il couvrait certaines mers de ponts et en 


creusait d'autres afin de raccourcir les distances, 


pour faciliter la navigation. 


Or, tout en suivant le fil narratif classique, ces textes montrent la transformation 
des symboles dans le nouveau contexte romain. L'Hellespont n'est plus le fleuve- 
frontière, marque du partage du monde entre deux civilisations que tout opposait. 
Sous l'influence des écoles rhétoriques, on le présente comme un simple bras de 
mer, qu'il ne convient pas de traverser sur un pont, de la méme maniére que l'on 
ne franchit pas la montagne en la coupant par une mer. Effectivement, dés la fin 
du Ve siècle au plus tard, la rhétorique et la philosophie se sont mises à faire un 
large usage des épisodes significatifs des Guerres médiques, pour illustrer des argu- 
ments éthiques. Xerxès devint dans ce cadre le symbole de la démesure humaine 
extréme, à cause du manque de respect pour la nature, sur l'Hellespont et au mont 
l'Athos.? Alors, pour Isocrate, le Ps.-Lysias et Platon, ce roi a uni les bords du 
détroit par un pont; en voulant éviter les dangers de la mer qui ont fait perdre 
Mardonios, il a transformé la montagne en mer.?? Ce double paradoxe, qui se 


?? Sur les traces du canal d'Athos, voir Isserlin 1991; Isserlin er al. 1994; 1996. Pour la région de 
Sestos et Abydos, voir Müller 1997, 757—060, 829-40, 927-32; L. Loukopoulou, n° 672, et S. Mitchell, 
n? 765, dans Hansen et Nielsen 2004. Sur la construction effective du pont, voir Hammond et 
Roseman 1996; ct Kelly 2003. 

30 Hérodote 6. 44, 6. 95, 7. 22 (une année aprés Mardonios, Datis avait déjà évité l'Athos en 
passant directement par la mer Icarienne: 6. 95); Isocrate Panégyrique 88-89; Ps.-Lysias Epitaphe 
28-29; Platon Lois 3 699a. Voir Kirk 1955. Cf Moggi 1973. 
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concentre sur la dualité mer/montagne en tant qu'obstacles par excellence, connaît 
un grand succès dans les écoles hellénistiques et romaines.?! Au Ile siècle apr. J.-C., 
Lucien de Samosate se moque de cet enseignement complétement artificiel, qui 
voudrait offrir à l'éléve la recette du bon discours, quel que soit le sujet et le contexte: 


Lucien Le maître de rhétorique 18 


x&v zept BPerotod «voc À woryod Aéync 
'A07,vnct, tà èv ’Ivdoïc xal ’ExBardvous Xevé- 
dw. èni näcı de 6 MagaOcv x«i ó Kuvéyerpoc, 
Qv oùx &y rı &veu Yévovco. xal del ó " AUcc nhel- 
dw xal ó "EXXfjoxovczoc relevéche xal 6 ho 
i > l 
bxó av Mydixdy Bei in oxenréolw xal Beene 
QeuYéco xal Acwviðas Oavualécho xal tà 
'O0pu&8ou ypduuara &vayıyvwcxéoðw, xal 7 
Larawic xal tò 'Apveuiotov xal at Iiazauat 
t 


TXO0AAX vaca x«l TUAVE. 


Si tu parles de quelque chose d'irrespectueux ou 
d'un adultére à Athènes, cite les coutumes de 
l'Inde et d'Ecbatane. Il te faut avant tout du 
Marathon et du Cynégire, sans lesquels rien ne 
saurait aller. Navigue toujours sur l'Athos, passe 
à pied l'Hellespont; que le soleil soit obscurci par 
les flèches des Perses; que Xerxès prenne la fuite, 
que Léonidas soit glorifié, qu'on lise les carac- 
tères sanglants d'Othryade, et Salamine, Artémi- 
sion, Platées... beaucoup de choses de ce genre 
et avec force... 


L'association de ces épisodes apparaît de manière similaire déjà dans les œuvres 


morales de Sénéque, élevé, lui aussi, à l'école de son pére, Sénéque le rhéteur: 


Sénèque Sur la clémence du sage 4. 2 


Quid? tu putas tum, cum stolidus ille rex multitu- 
dine telorum diem obscuraret, ullam sagittam in 
solem incidisse aut demissis in profundum catenis 
Neptunum potuisse contingi? Vt caelestia humanas 
manus effugiunt et ab his qui templa diruunt ac 
simulacra conflant nihil diuinitati nocetur, ita 
quidquid fit in sapientem proterue, petulanter, 


Quoi? Tu estimes que lorsque ce stupide roi obs- 
curcissait le jour par le nombre de fléches, une 
seule a pu toucher le soleil ou qu'en lâchant des 
chaînes dans l'abime a-t-il pu retenir Neptune? 
Comme les choses célestes échappent aux mains 
des humains, et que rien de ce que font ceux qui 
détruisent les temples et font fondre les statues 


superbe, frustra temptatur. ne nuit à la divinité, de la méme manière tout ce 


qu'il y a d’impudent, d'effronté, d'orgueilleux à 


l'encontre d'un sage, reste sans effet. 


Dans ce contexte de la rhétorique morale, la Dec du Grand Roi, qui ne respecte 
pas la montagne et les eaux, s'accroit de sa volonté de frapper le soleil méme. Les 
images de l'Hellespont et de l'Athos sont tellement soudées à celle des flèches perses 
— qui obscurcissent par leur multitude le soleil aux Thermopyles (Hérodote 7. 226) 


31 Voir, par exemple, Archimèle chez Athénée de Naucratis Deipnosophistes 5. 44 209c; II Macca- 
bées 5:21; Cicéron Des termes extrêmes des biens et des maux 2. 112; Catulle 66. 45-46 (à propos de 
l'Athos); Lucréce 3. 1029-1133; Manilius Astronomiques 5. 48-49; Florus Épitomè 1. 24; Dion 
de Pruse 1 (Discours sur la royauté). 3. 31; Aelius Aristide Contre Platon, p. 56 Dindorf; Ps.-Aelius 
Aristide Arts rhétoriques. Le discours politique 1. 1. 6; Lucien Dialogues des morts 6. 2; Plutarque De la 
tranquilité de l'âme 470e Stephanus; Sur les moyens de réprimer la colère 455d Stephanus; Ps.-Plutarque 
Consolation à Apollonius, à la mort de son fils 110d Stephanus; Arrien Anabase 7. 14. 5 (Le pont de 
bateaux sur l'Hellespont sert de repère dans la comparaison avec le pont d’Alexandre sur l'Indus, dans 
Arten Anabase 5. 7. 1). 
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— que les critiques d Hérodote ne font plus la différence entre le texte des Histoires 
et ce qu'ils en apprennent dans les écoles de rhétorique. Ainsi, au Ille siècle apr. 
J.-C., Diogène Laérce (1. 9) enregistre l'avis de “ceux qui écrivent sur les Mages’ et 
qui ‘critiquent Hérodote «affirmant que» Xerxès n'aurait jamais lancé des traits vers 
le soleil et n'aurait jeté des entraves à la mer, car ceux-ci sont considérés comme 
des dieux chez les Mages’/...... xarayivoxouotv ‘Hpoÿérou of zé meet Méywv 
vyodıbavrss: un yàp &v elc TOv HAtov Bein EépgEny &xovcioat, und ste thy ÜkAxcoxy 
rédac nadeivaı, Deodc Garë THY Maywv rapadedouévouc . 

Ces critiques n'étaient pas les seuls à faire dire à Hérodote ce qu'il ne racontait 
pas. Plutarque lui-même, tout en se montrant un bon lecteur du septième livre 
d'Hérodote, change le dénouement de la destruction du premier pont sur l Helles- 
pont: les constructeurs n'auraient pas perdu leurs têtes après avoir vu leur œuvre 
s'effondrer sous la tempéte, comme chez Hérodote (7. 35), mais seulement leurs 
nez et leurs oreilles!?? Plus intéressante pour le traitement de l'Hellespont méme est 
la version de Juvénal: le satiriste latin du Ier siècle apr. J.-C. cite un certain poète 
Sostratus, dont nous ne savons rien par ailleurs.? Celui-ci reproduisait les lieux 
communs sur l'ambition coupable de Xerxés et représentait ce dernier en train de 
fouetter les vents et d’enchainer le dieu des eaux. En commentant ce passage, le 
scholiaste de Juvénal tente d'effacer la différence entre la fustigation des courants 
d'eau, chez Hérodote, et celle des courants d'air, chez Sostratus et chez Juvénal: 


Sostratos chez Juvénal 10. 173-188 


...creditur olim ... on croit que jadis l'Athos 

uelificatus Athos et quidquid Graecia mendax fut traversé à la voile et — ce que la Gréce 
audet in historia, constratum classibus isdem mensongere 

suppositumque rotis solidum mare; credimus altos | ose raconter comme histoire — que la mer, 
defecisse amnes epotaque flumina Medo pontée par ses mêmes flottes, fut rendue ferme 
prandente et madidis cantat quae Sostratus alis. pour permettre le passage des roues. Nous 


croyons que des fleuves profonds 
disparurent et que des cours d'eau furent 
desséchés par le Mède 


32 Plutarque De la tranquilité de l'âme 470e: xoà örav SuaBuivovra thy oysülav uaxapionc rdv 
ZépEnv éxeivov doc 6 "ErAnondvruog, ide xal todc bo uaorıkı Stopdttovtas rdv "ADw xal tobc mept- 
xontouévous Ota xal bivac èni zéi dianvOvar v] yégupav nò Tod xAVSwvoc.../“Quand à la manière 
de l'habitant de l'Hellespont tu estimerais heureux l'illustre Xerxès traversant le pont (cf. Hérodote 
7. 56), vois aussi ceux qui perçaient l'Athos sous les coups des fouets (cf. Hérodote 7. 22) et ceux à 
qui on a coupé les oreilles et les nez en raison de la destruction du pont par le tumulte des flots... 
(contra 7. 35). 

33 I] pourrait être un poète-géographe grammairien de Nysa ou un auteur de Phanagorie du Pont, 
dont le Ps.-Plutarque a fait usage dans son traité Sur les fleuves. Voir Bux 1927 et Lloyd-Jones et al. 
1970, 352—54, fr. 731—735. Pour l'identification avec l'auteur de l'ouvrage sur les fleuves, utilisé par 
le Ps.-Plutarque, voir Nash 1886; Buecheler 1880, 397; contra Thomson 1951. 
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dans un seul repas — c'est ce que chante 
Sostratus, alors que ses ailes sont mouillées. 
Comment rentra pourtant le Barbare, après 


Ille tamen qualis rediit Salamine relicta, 

in Corum atque Eurum solitus saeuire flagellis 
barbarus Aeolio numquam hoc in carcere passos, 
ipsum conpedibus qui uinxerat Ennosigaeum avoir quitté Salamine, 
(mitius id sane, quod non et stigmate dignum lui qui était habitué à frapper de fouets le 
credidit. Huic quisquam uellet seruire Caurus et l'Eurus, 
deorum?)— qui n'avaient jamais souffert cela, méme dans la 
sed qualis rediit? Nempe una naue, cruentis prison d'Éole, 
fluctibus ac tarda per densa cadauera prora. lui qui avait attelé l'Ébranleur-de-la-terre en 
entraves 

(trop doux, certainement, car il ne l'a pas cru 
Has totiens optata exegit gloria poenas. digne 

du fer rouge. Quel dieu voudrait étre l'esclave 
de cet homme-là?) — 

Mais comment rentre-t-il? Bien sür, sur un seul 
navire, 

au milieu des flots sanglants, la proue retardée 
par les innombrables cadavres. 

Voilà les peines exigées par une gloire si 


souvent désirée! 


Scholia ad loc. 


Sostratus poeta fuit, hic Xerxis regis facta descripsit. 
Madidis autem ideo quia omnes, qui cum sollicitu- 
dine recitant, necesse est ut alae eis sudent... Solebat 
uerberare flatus, uentos scilicet. Dicebatur Xerxes 
usque adeo uicisse procellas Hellesponti ut uentos 
flagris compesceret et ipsum Neptunum compedibus 


Sostratos a été un poète; il a décrit ces faits du 
roi Xerxès. ‘Mouillées’ c'est parce que pour tous, 
quand ils récitent cela avec inquiétude, leurs ailes 
suent nécessairement.... Il avait l'habitude de 
battre de verges les courants, c'est-à-dire les 
vents. On disait que Xerxés s'est rendu tellement 


maître des tempêtes sur l'Hellespont qu'il 
réprima les vents avec des fouets et qu'il a lié 
dans des entraves Neptune lui-méme. 


uinciret. 


Il n'est pas nécessaire, à notre avis, de supposer que Sostratus aurait fait état d'un 
récit des Guerres médiques différent de celui d'Hérodote. Tous les éléments qu'il 
évoque se retrouvent déjà, à différents moments, dans les Histoires: les synthèses et 
les confusions apparaissent facilement, quand on se refère à une œuvre de mémoire. 
Hérodote met dans la bouche d'Artaban, oncle de Xerxés, une comparaison du 
Grand Roi avec la mer: la mer est la meilleure chose pour les hommes, mais les 
vents qui la frappent la changent.?* Or, parmi les différentes tempétes auxquelles 
l'armée perse a dû faire face avant et pendant la Seconde Guerre médique,” celle 


4 7.16: ... 


od repıopäv pat TH &ov1 Tj Yp&cdaı/‘... on dit que que les soufles des vents qui frappent la mer — la 


THY TAVTOY YPNCLUOTATNY avOpmroıcı DdAnooav TVEVLATĂ PAOL Géint EuTiTTOVTH 


chose la plus utile de toutes pour les hommes — ne la laissent pas suivre sa nature propre’. 
355 Hérodote évoque, en ordre, outre la tempête du cap Sépias, la tempête subie par Mardonios au 
mont Athos (6. 44, 6. 95, 7. 189; of Charon de Lampsaque FGH 262 F3b apud Élien Histoires 


diverses 1. 15), la tempête lors de la circumnavigation de l'Eubée aprés la bataille du cap Artémision 
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de la cóte de Magnésie, entre le cap Sépias et Casthanée, a déterminé les mages 


perses à agir à l'encontre du vent: 


Hérodote 7. 191 


“‘Huépac yàp In eyeiuale vpsic: TéAoc de Évroux 
TE Tole TES xal xaraeldovtec Boot où UxyoL T@ 
> 2 SNS yox Ou 1 5 
avéuw, rod dé totoro: x«l TH Oéct xal Thot 
i ovr ; " , ud " 
Nupniot Obovres Éravouv tetkety Yeon, À 
AMG xoc abto¢ Zéien exdnace. TT, Zë Ox 
y , yom op Wo e 
čOuov roO 6u.evot Taek THY "ovv Tov AdYOY óc 
> à 4 , : TENE , 
€x TOD YHPov tovtov Apracdein nò IIvéoc, 
" y Se dE "TES \ 
ein te drnaoa N axty Tj 3mm Exelvng te xal 
TOV &)Xéov Nyoyidoy. 


La tempéte agita les flots pendant trois jours; 
enfin, les mages, en faisant des sacrifices et en 
pronongant des cris d’incantation contre le vent, 
en brülant des victimes aussi bien à Thétis 
qu'aux Néréides, l'ont arrétée le quatriéme jour 
— ou bien elle s'arréta de son propre gré. (Ils brû- 
laient des victimes à Thétis, étant informés par 
les Ioniens de la tradition selon laquelle elle 
aurait été enlevée par Pélée de cette région, tout 


le cap Sépias appartenant à elle et aux autres 


Néréides). 


On le sait depuis l'Odyssée: pour les Grecs, excellents connaisseurs de l'environne- 
ment méditerranéen, la tempéte signifie l'action conjointe des vents de différentes 
directions. La violente tempéte qui a entrainé la rupture des premiers ponts sur 
l'Hellespont (Hérodote 7. 34) pouvait être attribuée, dans un contexte poétique, 
qui ne tenait pas compte des particularités du détroit, aux vents contraires du Nord- 
Ouest (Caurus) et du Sud-Est (Eurus). En conséquence, sur l'Hellespont, le Grand 
Roi — de méme que ses mages, au cap Sépias — n'aurait pas agi contre la mer, mais 
contre les vents. L'association commune des eaux et des vents avec les chevaux, que 
l'on fouette, aussi bien dans la mythologie grecque qu'iranienne, permettait une telle 
confusion. D'ailleurs, la traversée de l'Hellespont par Xerxés ce n'est pas le seul cas 
où certaines sources attribuent une modification du niveau des eaux à la mer elle- 
méme, alors qu'un autre texte met cela sur le compte des vents: le retrait de la mer 
de Cilicie devant Alexandre, phénomène surnaturel dans les sources de Plutarque et 
intervention d'une force surnaturelle chez Appien, est, dans l'Azabase d'Arrien, 
déterminé par le vent du Nord, favorable au passage.*° 

Ainsi, vaincu à Salamine, humilié par les forces des Grecs et d'une nature qui 
leur était favorable en Europe, Xerxés est remémoré dans toute la tradition occiden- 
tale comme un roi affolé par son orgueil sans mesure. Sa violence envers l'Helles- 
pont, relatée par Hérodote, n'est chez les auteurs postérieurs qu'un symptóme de sa 
Dee, raison ultime de tous les maux que la mer a infligés aux Perses. Pourtant, du 
point de vue opposé, les mémes événements devaient avoir une signification trés 


(8. 12-14), la destruction définitive des ponts sur l'Hellespont (8. 117) et la tempête qui aurait frappé 
Xerxès s'il était retourné en Asie par la mer — version contestée par Hérodote lui-même (8. 118; cf. 
Justin 2. 13). 

36 Voir supra n. 26. 
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différente. Les Grecs eux-mémes étaient conscients de la possibilité d'une double 
interprétation de cette guerre, au moins à l'époque op Flavius Philostrate, auteur de 
la Vie dApollonius de Tyane, a décrit les décorations des palais de Babylone (1. 25). 
Ici, les lieux communs grecs étaient vus dans le miroir perse: Xerxés était victorieux 
d'Athènes et vainqueur aux Thermopyles; les fleuves étaient desséchés par la multi- 
tude de ses forces armées; le pont de l'Hellespont et le retranchement de l'Athos 
étaient les signes de sa puissance.” 

Qu'a donc voulu faire véritablement le Grand Roi, afin de passer d'Asie en 


Europe? 


L'asservissement des ondes: pour une restitution du point de vue achéménide 


L'enchaînement du Bosphore-Hellespont 

Eschyle et Hérodote laissent entendre que beaucoup de signes étaient favorables au 
projet de campagne de Xerxès. Le logographe Xanthos, qui écrit ses Lydiaka 
(incluant probablement des écrits sur les mages, Magika) quelques années avant 
Hérodote, datait le passage de l'Hellespont de 6000 ans après la naissance de 
Zoroastre (Diogène Laérce 1. 2 = FGH 765 F32).% Cela pourrait signifier qu'il avait 
une certaine connaissance de la division iranienne du temps en segments de un, 
deux ou trois millénaires. Est-ce que les mages du roi ont pu véhiculer cette date 
pour convaincre les Iraniens des prémices favorables sous lesquelles commengait 
l'expédition? Selon Théopompe (FGH 115 F65), pendant le troisième cycle de 
3000 ans de l'histoire, la confrontation des principes du bien et du mal entraînerait 
la disparition de l'Enfer et le bonheur des humains: cette fin des temps, selon 
Plutarque (Traité d’Isis et d’Osiris 47 370b), correspondrait à un empire universel, 
dans lequel tous les hommes parleraient la méme langue et vivraient sous le méme 
régime politique. En effet, dans la tradition zoroastrienne illustrée bien plus tardi- 
vement par le Yast 19, l'approche de la fin correspond à une défaite du mal (Yast 
19. 88—96).?? Certes, tout cela reste hautement spéculatif, puisqu'aucun texte ira- 
nien faisant référence à des dates apocalyptiques ne situe une période heureuse 6000 
ans aprés un événement lié à Zoroastre. En effet, s'il est clair que les 6000 ans sont 
en rapport avec le découpage zoroastrien de l'histoire du monde en quatre blocs de 
3000 ans chacun, nous ne savons pas à quoi exactement ils auraient pu corres- 
pondre. De fait, au terme des premiers 3000 ans, a été créée la fravasi de Zoroastre 


37 Voir Ruberto 2012, 308-11. 
38 Voir Kingsley 1995, 192-95; pour une défense du nombre ‘6000’, 183, n. 64. 
? Pour une chronologie de cette tradition, voir encore Boyce 1984. 
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et des hommes. Après les 3000 ans de l’état ménogien de la création (du monde 
immatériel), suivis par par l'assaut d'Ahriman et par les 3000 ans de l'état de 
Mélange dans le gétig (la création matérielle), on situait la naissance corporelle de 
Zoroastre.? Est-ce que les Mages ont imaginé un événement encore 6000 ans après 
cette naissance, qui aurait correspondu au temps de Xerxes? Ou a-t-on inventé ces 
chronologies simplement pour faire de Zoroastre un contemporain de Xerxés, sans 
lien avec l'invasion de la Gréce? S'agit-il peut-étre d'une mauvaise compréhension 
des Grecs, lesquels auraient voulu expliquer soit le succès soit l'échec de Xerxès par 
une phase de l'histoire du monde qui faisait sens dans la religion des Iraniens? 

Les textes classiques des logographes étant perdus, il est impossible de le savoir. 
Les textes grecs préservés s'accordent sur un seul point. Ils attribuent tous à Xerxes 
la confiance de pouvoir changer le destin du monde, une fois qu'il l'a soumis: 


Hérodote 7. 8 


Doovrilov Zë eboioxo cua uiv xDdoc uiv 
t i 
npocytvóuevov YOEYY TE vic vOv èxtThusða oùx 
"P DR ; ; , 
Ehdcow o08& PAnveotéoyny raupopwtépny dé, 
dua dé rimoplnv te xal clot yivouévnv. [...] 
EXO CebEac tov "EXXfjoxovcov &£AXv otpatòv 
dik The Edpornc Ertl thy “HAAdda [...] ei 
TOÚTOUG TE Aal TODS TOUTOLGL TANGLOYMPOUG 
raraotpebouebx, of lléAoxoc tod Dovydc 
, , sen DER 
venovrar yaoyy, YT» Tv [lepoida Arodekonev 
Tr Atc aidepı buovpéouoav. où yàp IN y pn 
} S EL DU Oup yap on xo, 
ye oddenlav xatovetar hoc Guovegovoay cj 
NUETEEN, GAAK opens Thou sym dua Suiv wlav 
y env Oho, Stà nadons SteZeAMov rc Ebowrnc. 
IluvOdvoua. yao Ode Éperv, ote tive "Géi 
SR EE "E Aen An 
avSpv oddeutay otre EÜvoc oùdèv avOom@mwv 
e ; den n y 20m, 2 
OxoAsimxeoÜat, TO uiv olóv te Zotar &AÜsiv de 
any, TOWTOY TOY narereda breZxoaronwevov. 
Od te of te uiv altior £&ouct SovAvov Cuyov ot 
S 


TE Avaltıot. 


À la réflexion, je trouve qu'il nous reste à la fois 
une gloire à conquérir et une terre qui n'est ni 
plus petite ni plus désagréable, mais plus fertile 
que celle que nous possédons aujourd'hui; en 
méme temps, nous avons une vengeance et un 
chátiment à donner. [...] J'ai l'intention d'atteler 
l'Hellespont et de mener mon armée à travers 
l'Europe, en Gréce [...]. Si nous soumettons 
ceux-ci et leurs voisins qui habitant le pays du 
Phrygien Pélops, nous donnerons comme limites 
de la terre perse le firmament de Zeus. En effet, 
le soleil ne verra plus aucun pays qui limite le 
nótre, et moi-méme, avec vous, je ferai de toutes 
ces terres un seul pays, en parcourant toute l'Eu- 
rope. On me fait savoir que la situation est telle 
qu'il ne reste ni cité humaine ni people humain 
qui puisse aller au combat contre nous, lorsque 
ceux dont j'ai parlé seront supprimés. Ainsi, cou- 
pables ou non, ils tomberont sous notre joug de 
l'esclavage. 


Comme toujours, nous lisons ici le discours attribué au Grand Roi par un Grec qui 
s'adressait à un public touché par cette guerre.*! Cependant, Hérodote s'appuyait 
certainement sur des informations remontant directement ou indirectement à des 
sources perses.*? De plus, ce discours n'est pas incompatible avec ce que l'on sait 


^ Pour les sources et la bibliographie, voir Kreyenbroek 2011; Shaked 2012; Panaino 2009. 

^! Cf, plus généralement, Grethlein 2011. 

“2 On a reconnu depuis quelques années qu'Hérodote s'appuyait sur des sources perses réelles 
(voir, par exemple, Vignolo Munson 2009 et Dan 20133). 
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par ailleurs de la mission d'un Achéménide, à commencer avec Darius. Les catalo- 
gues des peuples soumis, inventoriés dans les inscriptions royales ou représentés sur 
les reliefs de Persépolis et certainement connus, de manière indirecte, par Hérodote, 
donnent la méme image du Grand Roi: le représentant sur terre d'Ahura Mazdā 
possède les terres et les eaux, projections du domaine céleste du dieu. Certes, l'Asie 
apparaissait comme l'étendue terrestre sur laquelle la puissance achéménide rayon- 
nait naturellement, à partir de la Perse, de la Médie ou de l'Élam; de tous les cótés, 
la mer était sa limite.# Néanmoins, rien ne devait, a priori, interdire à Xerxès de la 
dépasser, puisque son père se présentait déjà comme maître des Ioniens de la mer, 
des Scythes d'au-delà de la mer et des Thraces.** 

En effet, méme si la tradition littéraire gréco-romaine s'est focalisée sur les gestes 
effrontés de Xerxés, il ne faut pas oublier que, si l'on croit Hérodote, Darius avait 
déjà fait construire un pont de bateaux sur le Bosphore, par le Samien Mandroklés, 
lors de son expédition chez les Scythes d'Europe (Hérodote 4. 87-89, cf. Anthologie 
Palatine 6. 341). La réalité de cette campagne reste discutable pour les historiens 
modernes qui refusent de retrouver les Scythes de la mer Noire dans les Saka tayaiy 
paradraya de l'inscription de Darius à Naq&-i Rustam (partiellement reproduite par 
Artaxerxes II à Persépolis)./^ Mais il est sûr que méme si Hérodote a pu adapter 
certains événements pour les faire correspondre, selon la méthode rationaliste de sa 
recherche, à ce qu'il savait par ailleurs de la géographie et de l'ethnographie des 
contrées pontiques, Darius a dû entreprendre une campagne en Thrace égéenne et 
pontique, jusqu'au-delà du Danube, entre 520/519 et 512/11 av. J.-C. Il laissa 
derrière Mégabaze, pour occuper l'Hellespont (Hérodote 4. 143, 5. 1-2); Otane, le 
preneur de Byzance et de Chalcédoine (Hérodote 5. 25—26), succéda à Mégaze. En 
492 av. J.-C., Mardonios, beau-fils de Darius, traversait l'Hellespont avec une flotte 
et s'emparait de la Thrace égéenne et de la Macedoine.“® Ainsi, au moment où 
Xerxés franchissait l'Hellespont pour amener en Gréce égéenne une armée plus 
nombreuse que jamais, il avançait sur des terres déjà conquises: la Thrace égéenne 


^ Voir, par exemple, l'inscription babylonienne du mur sud de la terrasse de Persépolis (DPg). 
Pour cette interprétation, voir avec les antécédents proche-orientaux, Rollinger 2014. 

44 Voir, avec bibliographie, la discussion de Rollinger 2006a—b. 

^5 Voir, dernièrement, West 2014. 

46 Cf Jacobs 1994 (Appendix 1: Die Lokalisierung der Saka paradraya), 257-60; 2010, 1-2, n. 2. 

47 Voir, avec leurs différences: Hérodote (4. 83-144); Ctésias (688 F13. 20-21); Strabon (7. 3. 
14-15, 13. 1. 22, 16. 1. 3); et Justin d’après Trogue Pompée (2. 3. 1-2, 2. 5. 9-11, 7. 3. 1, 38. 7. 3). 
Nous avons discuté ces sources et la bibliographie moderne dans Dan 2009, 568—74. 

48 Hérodote 6. 43-45, 7. 9, 7. 108: éBeSobawro yap, Óc xal xpócspóv ot SeSHArwrat, Å uéyet 
Ococauring rüca xal Av bro Baorñéx Jacuowépoc, MeyaBdCov te xuraoroebauévou xal Üocspov 
Mapôovioul‘en effet, comme cela a été montré plus tôt par moi, toute la terre jusqu'à la Thessalie 
appartenait au roi et lui payait tribut, soumise par Mégabaze et ensuite par Mardonios’. Voir, derniè- 
rement, dans une perspective historiographique, Wiesehófer 2014. 
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et la Macédoine avaient une organisation particulière, avec des gouverneurs locaux 
(btépyor) tel Artayktés à Sestos.*? Dans ces conditions, l'empire universel espéré par 
Xerxés pouvait réellement apparaitre aux Iraniens comme le reflet parfait du ciel de 
Zeus Let Hérodote 1. 131) et permettre à l'humanité d'atteindre le bien-étre tant 
souhaité. 

Malheureusement pour le Grand Roi, la conquête agréée par les dieux n’allait 
pas se faire sans l'opposition des forces du mal. Eschyle et Hérodote font plusieurs 
allusions à l'intervention d'une force divine (datuov), coupable des pertes militaires 
des Perses. Ainsi, le désastre maritime apparaît comme l’œuvre d'un xaxdc dSatuov 
(Eschyle Perses 353—354; cf. v. 725).°° Celui-ci est omniprésent, mais son identité 
n'est pas bien précisée: lors de la retraite, sur le fleuve Strymon, un 0e6c apporte le 
froid, avant que le disque du soleil ne réchauffat le fleuve et ne fit perdre les hommes 
par la noyade;?! mais à Salamine, si Hérodote parle encore d'un dieu anonyme 
(deö<), Eschyle désigne Arès comme le dieu qui aurait combattu du côté des enne- 
mis.? S'agit-il d'une réminiscence homérique, voire d'une simple métaphore 
grecque qui indique que la force de la guerre et de l'orage était avec les Ioniens, ou 
d'un véritable écho de ce que les Perses ont pu s'imaginer sur la présence d'une force 
divine, violente et hostile, liée à la fois à la mer et à la guerre? N'oublions pas que, 
chez Hérodote (4. 62), les Scythes adoraient un Arès, dieu de la guerre et de l'orage, 
sous la forme d'un &xw&xnc. Or, outre le dieu Vorafrayna (Warahran en moyen 
perse), Vayu et Vätya combinaient des compétences météorologiques, guerrières et 
méme eschatologiques: dans la Verdidäd (‘Loi du rejet des démons’, 10. 14), Vatya 
est l'antitype du dieu des vents Vata. Vayu ou Vaya assiste Astō-viðātu en entraînant 
les morts (5. 8)? En conséquence, lors de l'avancée de Xerxès vers la péninsule 


^ Voir aussi Thucydide 8. 43. 3 (cf. 8. 18, 8. 37), qui évoque les accords entre Spartiates et Perses 
en 412 av. J.-C., ayant prévu initialement un retour à l'état de l'époque de Xerxés, quand les Perses 
‘étaient maîtres de toutes les iles, la Thessalie, la Locride et de tout le pays grec jusqu'à la Béotie’/ 
vioous &rc&koxc zé Jouheterv nal GeccaMav xal Aonpobs xol «X wéyer Borwröv. Pour une recons- 
titution géohistorique, voir Balcer 1988; cf Dognini 2000; Tuplin 2011. 

50 Toutefois, quelques vers plus tard, l'attribution du méme malheur à la jalousie des dieux (xov 
Dein pÜévov, v. 362), selon le sens de la ÜBpic grecque; cf. aussi Hérodote 7. 139 (uec& ye Deovc). 
Pour une analyse exclusivement littéraire de ces termes, en contexte grec, voir encore François 1957, 
94-104, 144-51, 201-09, 241-45. 

?! Voir Horsfall 1974; ct Lincoln 2000. 

?? Hérodote 8. 13; Eschyle Perses 950—954: "Iécw yàp axybea, / "Iéácov vabpapxtos / "Apng 
Ereparuns / woylav mo xepoduevoc / Bvodaiuové T àxtáv //‘Il fut côté des Ioniens, protecteur des 


navires des Ioniens, Arès, partisan des ennemis, qui a couvert de nos débris le flot funeste, le promon- 
toire noir’. 

5 Christensen 1941, 33. Pour les épithètes guerrières de Vayu (dans le Yast 15), voir Panaino 
2002, 73-88. 
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balkanique, une croyance égéenne dans l'intervention d'un vent hostile, lié au 
monde des morts, se justifierait entiérement. 

Un autre argument pourrait être versé au dossier. L'identification de la mer Noire 
avec l'Au-delà est récurrente dans la pensée grecque archaique: l'inhospitalité ou 
l'hospitalité du Pont Axin/Euxin n'est pas sans rappeler l'hospitalité des dieux infer- 
naux, prêts à recevoir dans leur demeure une multitude d’ämes.’* Plusieurs sites 
pontiques sont liés à un symbolisme infernal: le Pays du Soleil ( Aia) est situé en 
Colchide; les Cimmériens, voisins de l'Enfer odysséen, donnent leur nom au détroit 
entre la mer Noire et la mer d'Azov; le dernier séjour d'Achille est, dès le VIe siècle 
av. J.-C., Leukè (actuelle Île des Serpents, appartenant à l'Ukraine). Xerxes franchit 
l'Hellespont-Bosphore, qui a d'ores et déjà sur ses rives les lieux de mémoire argo- 
nautique, avec les Symplégades/Cyanées, véritable barriére entre deux mondes, 
‘portes de Phorkos’ ou de “Horkos’, et, par ce dieu, d'un monde infernal.’ D’ail- 
leurs, comme l'a montré Rüdiger Schmitt, le Pont Axin est un emprunt grec du 
nom achéménide de ‘mer Noire’, mer du Nord." Dans le cadre d'un syncrétisme 
de croyances grecques et perses qui caractérise les contacts au niveau de l'Asie 
Mineure, la proximité du Nord et les effets négatifs qu'elle a pu avoir sur le projet 
de conquête œkouménique de Xerxès — sous la forme du flot du Bosphore qui 
descend du Nord et qui a emporté les premiers ponts — ont pu, éventuellement, étre 
associés au sens néfaste du vent du Nord (ou Nord-Ouest) chez les Iraniens. Dans 
ce cadre, on peut supposer que les Perses ont pu interpréter la tempéte qui a détruit 
les premiers ponts sur l'Hellespont comme une manifestation d'une force divine 
hostile, liée à la Mer Axine et à ses vents, peut-étre au Nord et à la mort. Mais cette 
hypothése reste, dans l'état actuel de la documentation, indémontrable. 

Quelles que fussent les motivations initiales de Xerxés, ses gestes au moment du 
franchissement du Bosphore-Hellespont représentent une quaestio uexata de Vhis- 
toire ancienne.” L'idée d'une signification religieuse de ces actes a déjà été avancée. 
Certes, il est difficile d'étre trés précis, vu l'absence des sources sur les pratiques du 


"7 Voir Baccarin 1997; cf Dan 2008a. 

> Karystios de Pergame fr. 16 Müller (FHG IV 359 apud Scholia ad Theocritum 13. 22). Cf. Burr 
1932, 34; Dan 2013b. 

56 Voir Schmitt 1996. 

57 Le débat sur cette question a été particulièrement animé dès le début du XXe siècle: cf, par 
exemple, avec bibliographie, Reinach 1905 = 1906, qui tente de trouver une explication raisonnable 
au jet du fer rouge (préalablement chauffé dans le feu) à la mer: il s'agirait d'un signe d'alliance avec 
la mer. Contra, en supposant qu'il s'agit d'une histoire inventée par les Grecs à partir de l'image du 
traitement des esclaves, Perdrizet 1912. Pour une interprétation iranienne, allant dans notre sens, de 
la punition d'un mauvais démon par les mages, voir Terzaghi 1908; cf Kienast 1996, 296. Avec un 
paralléle eskimo pour ce rituel de magie contre les forces déchainées de la nature, voir Rose 1940, 


83-84. 
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Grand Roi. Nous pouvons être sûrs qu'à l'époque de Xerxès, les Perses faisaient déjà 
preuve d'un respect particulier envers les eaux potables: l'eau était le plus grand bien 
de l'humanité, si l'on croit l'anecdote selon laquelle le pauvre Sinaités a été récom- 
pensé pour avoir offert au roi Artaxerxés une poignée d'eau du fleuve Kyros 
(moderne Kura/Mtkvari) (Élien Histoires diverses 1. 32; Plutarque Vie dArtaxerxes 
5. 1; Plutarque Apophthegmes des rois et des capitaines célèbres 172b). Cette vénéra- 
tion est déjà bien connue d'Eschyle, d'Hérodote et de leur public.?? Parfois, elle 
dépassait les limites attendues: on pense naturellement au mage zoroastrien Tiridate, 
frére du roi arsacide Vologases, qui fut couronné lui-méme roi en Arménie et qui 
aurait refusé de se rendre à Rome par voie de mer pour ne pas souiller l'eau avec 
ses ordures.” Cette attitude, extrêmement pieuse, est mentionnée à une époque où 
le mithraisme commengait à se repandre dans l'Empire romain et oü d'autres épi- 
sodes illustraient la vénération due par les humains, fussent-ils méme empereurs, 
aux cours d'eau. Ainsi, alors que Corbulon menait la guerre, l'empereur Néron, 
auprès duquel Tiridate devait se rendre, était malade. Il s'était baigné dans l'Aqua 
Marcia — acte de pollution qui avait attiré, selon les dires de Tacite (Annales 14. 22), 
la colère des dieux. D'ailleurs, un renforcement de ces croyances sur le caractère 
sacré du fleuve, qui ne devait pas étre diminué par des travaux d'aménagement du 
propre cours et de celui de ses affluents, est mis en avant dès l'époque de Tibére: 
après débat au Sénat, on avait dû renoncer à l'endiguement qui aurait permis d'évi- 
ter les inondations du Tibre, pour éviter le sacrilège (Annales 1. 79). On prend ainsi 
la mesure de l'indignation des Grecs et, par la suite, des Romains, devant le com- 
portement du Grand Roi. 

À juste titre, pour expliquer les gestes de Xerxes, Mary Boyce a mis en avant le 
caractere salé de l'eau et les significations négatives que la mer, contrairement aux 
cours d'eau potable, pouvait avoir pour un zoroastrien. Cette interprétation s'appuie 
sur la lecture d'un passage du Bundahisn (4. 27) qui décrit la corruption du monde 


58 Eschyle Perses 201—204 (cf. Belloni 1994, 189-90, à propos de v. 495—499); Hérodote 1. 131, 
138; cf Strabon 15. 3. 14. Les sources sont rassemblées par Koch 1977, 96-98, suivant Rapp 1865, 
75-76. 

?? Trois sources attestent cet événement, avec des differences qui ne sont pas irréconciliables: Pline 
l'Ancien 30. 6 (Magus ad eum Tiridates uenerat Armeniacum de se triumphum adferens et ideo prouinciis 
grauis. nauigare noluerat, quoniam expuere in maria aliisque mortalium necessitatibus uiolare naturam 
eam fas non putant.l'Tiridate, le mage, était venu à lui, apportant dans sa personne le triomphe d'Ar- 
ménie et, à cause de ce voyage, alourdi des provinces «qu'il avait foulées>. En effet, il ne voulait pas 
naviguer, parce qu'eux, «les mages», n'estiment pas qu'il soit permis de cracher dans les mers et de 
porter atteinte à la nature par les différents besoins des êtres humains.’); Tacite Annales 15. 24 (nec 
recusaturum Tiridaten accipiendo diademati in urbem uenire nisi sacerdotii religione attinereturl'Tiridate 
n'aurait pas refusé de se rendre dans la Ville, s'il n'était pas empéché par les devoirs sacrés du sacer- 
doce’); cf: Dion Cassius 62. 22 —23, qui rappelle qu'Annius, le gendre de Corbulon fut envoyé à Rome 
pour accompagner Tiridate, sans pourtant donner des précisions sur la route choisie. 
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pur, créé par Ahura Mazda/Ohrmazd: quand le mal a pénétré le bien, en donnant 
naissance à un monde mixte, sont apparus les mers et les déserts (cf. Grand Bunda- 
hiin 6 B, 15; Zädspram 3. 17-25). Ainsi, lors de son attaque de l'Europe, Xerxes 
aurait essayé de soumettre à sa puissance universelle méme les eaux contaminées par 
le démon Agra Mainyu/Ahriman.^? 

Toutefois, une objection majeure fait que la thèse de l'eau salée, bien qu’utile, 
ne soit pas suffisante pour clarifier les intentions du Grand Roi, vraisemblablement 
persuadé d'agir pour le bien. Aucune source historique n'évoque une réticence de 
la part des Achéménides envers la mer. Certes, les Grecs mettaient en avant l'appré- 
hension perse de l'étendue marine: l'empire asiatique des Perses était terrestre; ils 
utilisaient une flotte phénicienne, avec des composantes égyptienne et cilicienne 
(Hérodote 3. 19, 6. 6).°! Cependant, le Grand Roi prenait lui-même la mer: à titre 
d'exemple, lors du passage en revue des troupes à Doriskos, Xerxés s'embarque sur 
un navire sidonien (Hérodote 7. 100). Selon certains, dont Hérodote doute, à la fin 
de la guerre, que Xerxès aurait navigué vers l'Asie. En danger près de l'embouchure 
du Strymon, il aurait demandé aux Perses qui étaient avec lui de se jeter dans les 
flots pour alléger le bateau et sauver la vie de leur roi (Hérodote 8. 118-119). Cela 
montre que malgré le fait que la mer était perçue comme dangereuse, elle ne pouvait 
pas être la seule cause de la colère de Xerxès. En revanche, la souillure de l'eau salée, 
par le démon Agra Mainyu, telle qu'elle nous est connue de la cosmologie 
zoroastrienne médio-persane, combinée avec les références grecques à un démon qui 
aurait empêché Xerxès de réaliser l'empire universel, nous suggèrent une explication 
plus satisfaisante pour les gestes du Grand Roi sur l'Hellespont: la punition d'un 
démon, puissant sur les eaux maritimes, qui aurait déclenché la tempéte et déter- 
miné la destruction des premiers ponts. 

Nous savons que dans l'imaginaire iranien, tel qu'il apparaît dans l'Avesta ou 
dans les textes moyen-perses postérieurs, le monde était rempli d'innombrables 
forces négatives, de ‘faux dieux’ (selon l'expression de Jean Kellens), des daivas en 
vieux-perse (daéuuas en avestique) que les Grecs ont pu désigner comme Saiuwvec 
ou Del, sans autre nom précis.? Parmi ces instruments du mal, représenté par Agra 
Mainyu/Ahriman, il y avait plusieurs dragons dont dépendait l'équilibre de la 


© Boyce 1975, 232; 1982, 165-71, 179-83. Avant elle, voir Zachner 1961, 160—61. Par la suite, 
voir Balcer 1995, 235; Herrenschmidt et Lincoln 2004: malgré leur position distincte sur la religion 
des Achéménides (zoroastriens pour C. Herrenschmidt, mazdéens pour B. Lincoln), les deux savants 
insistent sur le méme caractere négatif de la mer dans la perception iranienne. Voir aussi Lincoln 2007, 
128; Duchesne-Guillemin 1967-68; cf. Keaveney 1996, 33-38. Dans la bibliographie consacrée spé- 
cialement à ce moment historique, voir Rocchi 1975, 422-23; Bodei Giglioni 2004; Piras 2011. 

8! Sur la flotte achéménide, voir les études de Wallinga 1993, 118-29; et, surtout, Wallinga 2005. 

€^ Voir Skjervo et al. 2011; Omidsalar 2011. Pour la nature des démons iraniens, restent fonda- 
mentales les synthèses de Christensen 1941; Boyce 1975, 85-108 (Demons and Evil-Doing, Fabulous 
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nature. Rappelons, pour l'exemple, l'un des plus importants parmi eux, AZi Dahaka 
(selon son nom avestique, Dahäg en moyen-perse, Zahhàq en persan), qui comptait 
parmi les ‘premiers rois’ de l'Iran. Dans les temps mythiques, il a été vaincu par 
Oraëtaona (moyen-perse Fredön) ou par Karasaspa (moyen-perse Kirsasp). Les récits 
concernant sa fin varient: il a été soit tué, soit seulement enchaîné au mont 
Demavand, jusqu'à l'apocalypse.? Comme l'a montré, à juste titre, Frantz Grenet, 
la croyance en ce démon devait être vive en Asie Centrale au IVe siècle av. J.-C. Les 
Macédoniens d'Alexandre le Grand ont dá trouver une grotte d’AZi Dahaka quand 
ils ont affirmé avoir identifié le lieu de l'enchainement de Prométhée dans les mon- 
tagnes Parapamisades. 4 

Quelques-uns de ces démons majeurs étaient directement liés à la souillure de 
l'eau. Ainsi, AZi Raoidita était un démon rouge de la rivière, créé par Agra Mainyu 
pour apporter l'Hiver dans le pays des Aryens (Vendidad 1. 2). Azi Visäpa faisait 
croupir l'eau (Nirangistan 48). Le réservoir cosmique des eaux, nommé en avestique 
Vouru.kaÿa, pouvait tomber sous l'emprise des forces du mal: alors, tout l'ordre 
cosmique d’ASa était mis en danger. Ainsi, dans | Avesta, les plus importants démons 
liés à la mer sont le monstre Gandarofa (moyen perse Gandarw/Gandarb), vaincu 
par Korosaspa au bord de la Vouru.kaÿa,® et Apaosa, le démon de la sécheresse 
(nommé Apös, c'est-à-dire ‘destructeur de l’eau”, par étymologie populaire dans les 
sources pehlevi). Sous la forme d'un cheval noir, aux oreilles, au dos et à la queue 
chauve, ce démon avait occupé le bassin cosmique Vouru.kasa. Tistrya (représentant 
l'étoile Syrius), sous la forme d'un cheval blanc aux oreilles jaunes et au mors d'or, 
réussit à le vaincre et à restaurer ainsi le cycle de l'eau (Yast 8. 18-34).66 

L'enchainement du démon est un thème caractéristique des récits concernant 
les ‘rois premiers’ de l'Iran, Taxma Urupi (moyen-perse Taxmoruw, persan 
Tahmürat/Tahmuras) et Yima x$aëta (persan Jamsid): Taxma Urupi, vainqueur des 
démons et des mortels, a chevauché Anra Mainyu pendant 30 ans, jusqu'aux bouts 
de la terre, avant d’être dévoré par celui-ci (Yast 15. 12, 19. 29; Jämasp-näma 
[Ayádgàr i Jämäspig] 4). Son frère, Yima x$aéta, a récupéré son corps et aurait méme 
enfermé Agra Mainyu pour assurer l'immortalité des hommes.‘ À la suite de ces 


Creatures, First Men and Heroes’); Kellens 2005. Cf, avec une interprétation plus critique des sources 
grecques concernant la religion iranienne, De Jong 1997. 

63 Voir Tafazzoli 2012a. 

64 Strabon 11. 5. 5; Arrien Anabase 5. 3. 1-2 (en se referent à Ératosthène 1 B 24 Berger = Book 
1 fr. 23 Roller). Voir Grenet 2013. 

95 Voir les sources dans Panaino 2012; Skjærvo 2012; aussi, Kellens 2001. Pour Vouru.kaëa, voir 
Christensen 1932, 21-23. 

96 Voir Christensen 1941, 13-14, 17; Panaino 1990; 1995, 25-46 et 95-103; Swennen 2004, 
265—99. Pour un résumé des sources, voir Panaino 2005. 

67 Voir les différentes sources chez Skjærvo 2012. 
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exemples mythiques, les rois historiques ont gardé le pouvoir de faiseurs de pluie et 
maîtres de l’orage. Même les Grecs devaient le savoir, puisque Médée la magi- 
cienne, mére de Médos, éponyme des Médes, avait inventé chez eux le culte des 
vents (Pausanias 2. 12. 1). 

Or, tels qu'ils sont racontés par Hérodote (dans 7. 33-35, cité plus haut), les 
terribles gestes (deıv&) de Xerxès font penser à l'enchainement d'un démon hostile, 
comme ceux que l'on peut voir sur certains bols et sceaux sassanides publiés par 
Joseph Naveh et Shaul Shaked ainsi que par Rika Gyselen et réexaminés par Frantz 
Grenet (Fig. 3).9 Selon Hérodote, Xerxès fit fouetter 300 fois l'Hellespont et lui 
jeter une paire d'entraves (medémv Cedyoc). Comme nous l'avons vu, Pierre Gilles 
faisait déjà une interprétation rationaliste de cette réduction en esclavage, en pensant 
à une double métaphore grecque: les ancres des navires — qui formaient le pont — 
auraient été interprétées par les Grecs comme les coups de fouets appliqués au 
courant de l'Hellespont, alors que la double chaíne liant les navires aurait symbolisé 
les entraves. Plus récemment, on a essayé de comparer le jet des chaines à une pra- 
tique ordalique grecque: on jetait du fer rouge dans la mer, pour sceller un serment 
auquel on ne renoncerait pas tant que le fer ne remonterait à la surface.” Pourtant 
Hérodote semble sûr de la signification des faits du Grand Roi: il s'agit d'une rela- 
tion de maître à esclave, représentée à travers une énumération ascendante de gestes 
d’asservissement et de punition, qui culminent — selon les dires d'aucuns, qu'Héro- 
dote ne suit pas nécessairement — avec le marquage au feu rouge. Les termes dans 
lesquels l'historien réécrit le message de Xerxès expliquent la nature de cet esclave: 
eau étant salée donc souillée (mixpòv dee), il n’a rien d’une divinité positive que 
l'on honorerait. Sa soumission envers le Grand Roi doit être inconditionnelle (Baot- 
Aedc uv E£pEmc diafioeral os, Zu te ob ye BobAn Hy te uh). Ce maître est le méme 
Xerxés qui avait fait inscrire sur les murs de Persépolis son ordre de mettre fin au 
culte des daivas et de détruire un de leurs sanctuaires, suivant la volonté d'Ahura 
Mazda (XPh 36-38).’! Ses rapports avec Ahriman (gr. "Apsındvıoc) étaient suffi- 
samment connus dans le monde grec pour que l'on interprétát l'exil de Thémistocle 
à la cour du Grand Roi comme ceuvre du démon à l'origine du mal (Plutarque Vie 
de Thémistocle 28. 6). D'ailleurs, si l'on tient compte de l'interprétation d'Aristote, 


68 l'exemple le plus éclairant dans les textes grecs est celui de Darius qui fait venir la pluie en terre 
scythe: Polyen 7. 12. Voir aussi Briant 1996, 251—52; plus généralement, Pirart 2002. 

© Voir Naveh et Shaked 1985 (cf la bibliographie la plus récente dans Levene 2013); Gyselen 
1995; Grenet 2013. 

70 C'est le cas des Phocéens qui s'échappent du siège d’Harpagos (Hérodote 1. 165), et d'Aristide, 
qui scelle ainsi l'alliance des Grecs autour des Athéniens (Aristote Constitution d'Athènes 23; Plutarque 
Vie d Aristide 41). 

7! Kent 1950, 150-52; Kuhrt 2007, 304-06. Pour une synthèse des principales interprétations, 
voir Herrenschmidt et Kellens 2011. 
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Fig. L. 


Fig. J. 


Fig. 3. Représentations de demons sur des bols mésopotamiens d'époque sassanide 


(d'aprés Grenet 2013, 83, fig. 1). 
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Areimanios était l'équivalent d’Hades, de méme qu'Oromasdès était celui de Zeus.?? 
Cette traduction nous renvoie à l'Au-Delà des Grecs, dont la mer Noire, ‘Mer du 
Nord’ a représenté, comme nous l'avons rappelé, une des voies d’accés. Quel que 
füt le démon que les Mages ont pu identifier dans la tempéte sur le 
Bosphore-Hellespont, toutes les conditions naturelles et culturelles étaient réunies 
pour y reconnaître l'intervention d'une force surnaturelle négative. De la sorte, si 
l'on accepte cette lecture d'Hérodote, sources grecques et iraniennes s'accordent 
pour faire de Xerxés un vainqueur des forces du mal, qui passe en Europe pour 
établir un empire universel du bien. 


Le syncrétisme des offrandes 
Après la construction des nouveaux ponts, plus résistants, Hérodote évoque la dévo- 
tion du Grand Roi envers le méme Hellespont: 


Hérodote 7. 54 


RAE mw "P "y 
TH dé botepatn &véuevov tov Tov eéAovtec 
y D DEE v Mel 
décla. &vloy ovva, Ouurhuatk te zawzota eni 
TAY yepvpéwv narayilovres xal uopotvnot 
oropvôvrec Tv 686v. ‘Oc A ExavéceNAs 6 HAtoc, 
; > ; , Rite ie a 
onévðwv Ex ypucérc idang Hépénc ès Tv 
Ü&Axocxw suerg npóc rdv MAıov undeulav oi 
ouvruylmvy ToLavTHY yevéoða T, iv moet xata- 
; VT ; 3 nnl oi 

orpebaodaı thy Edpornv npócspov À emt tép- 

"nC ; DENK var 
uac rotor Exelvng yevnraı. EdEduevoc dé Eoe- 
Bare thy pıdanv Es tov 'EAANonovrov xal 
Xgóosov xpnrhox xxi Ilepoınov Élpoc cov &xt- 

, ; = Mo Yon d ; 

vaxnv nareovoı. Tatra oùx Ze &vpexéoc dia- 
xpivaı ote ei TH Haly Avarılals xatixe ès TO 
TeAKYOS OUTE ei uereuéAnoé ol xov “EAAHoTOV- 
TOV HAOTIYWORYTL xxl Avri TOUTMY Tv dac- 


TP 
cay edmpéeto. 


Le jour suivant, ils attendirent le lever du soleil 
— qu'ils voulaient voir apparaitre — en faisant 
brüler, comme sacrifice, des parfums de tout 
genre sur les ponts et en couvrant leur chemin 
de branches de myrte. Dës que le soleil se leva, 
Xerxés, avec une coupe d'or, versa des libations 
dans la mer et pria le soleil pour que rien ne lui 
arrivât qui pdt l'arréter de saccager l'Europe, 
avant d'avoir atteint les limites de celle-ci. Sa 
prière achevée, il jeta la coupe dans l’Hellespont, 
ainsi qu'un cratére d'or et un poignard perse 
qu'on appelle ‘akinakès’. Je ne saurais préciser 
sincèrement s'il a jeté cela à la mer en signe de 
dédicace envers le soleil ou s'il se repentissait 
d'avoir fait fouetter l'Hellespont et offrait cela à 
la mer, pour «expier» ses faits. 


Après les gestes outrageux, les rituels accomplis le jour du passage restent en partie 
incompréhensibles à Hérodote lui-méme. Le destinataire des libations effectuées au 
lever du soleil est sûr: il s'agit de Mira, qui revient tous les jours combattre les 
démons cosmiques.’? Le Grand Roi, qui vient d’enchainer le mauvais démon ayant 
causé la destruction des premiers ponts, honore le dieu et cherche à s'attirer sa 
bienveillance. Mais, bien que l'on ait gardé la trace de libations faites aux eaux, dans 
des textes zoroastriens, nous ne connaissons pas de parallèle iranien pour le jet de 


7? Aristote Sur la philosophie 1, fr. 6 Rose, chez Diogene Laérce 1. 8, qui attribue la méme iden- 
tification au péripatéticien Hermippe de Smyrne (fr. 3 Wehrli), à Eudoxe de Cnide (fr. 341 Lasserre) 
et à Théopompe (FGH 115 F64a); voir aussi Clemen 1920, 79. 


75 Pour les témoignages gréco-romains concernant (Mira), voir Jacobs 1991. 
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la coupe.” Tout aussi surprenant est le jet d'un cratère et d'un poignard perse. 
S'agit-il d'un sacrifice hors pair au Fils des Eaux, correspondant au védique Váruna, 
qui serait associé, comme on l'attendrait, à Midra?”? Si l'hypothèse de Mary Boyce 
est juste, l'explication d Hérodote suivrait de près la signification iranienne: Xerxes 
a sacrifié au Soleil-Mi0ra et à la mer, représentée par le dieu Fils des Eaux, Apam 
Napat.’° Or, nous ne disposons, hélas, d'aucune preuve iranienne en faveur de cette 
interprétation. À l'heure actuelle, nous ne pouvons méme plus citer l'exemple cel- 
tique des dépóts des armes dans les eaux, comme éventuel souvenir de pratiques 
indo-européennes d'offrandes, dont seul cet épisode historique et les sites archéolo- 
giques de l'Âge du Bronze et des deux époques du Fer auraient gardé le souvenir. 
Les travaux d'Alain Testart et de Thierry Lejars ont montré qu'en Europe occiden- 
tale les armes retrouvées dans les rivières n'ont pas été nécessairement déposées dans 
l'eau. Un exemple significatif: sur le site de La Téne, elles formaient un trophée 
érigé dans une zone inondable, progressivement intégrée au lit de la riviere.’7 
Aussi surprenant que cela puisse paraítre, le jet d'un objet de valeur dans l'eau, 
en tant qu'offrande, ne connait de paralléles clairs que dans le domaine grec ou, du 
moins, macédonien et égypto-ptolémaique: c'est Alexandre qui a fait jeter dans 
l'Océan, à l'embouchure de l'Indus, les taureaux sacrifiés, des cratères en or et la 
coupe en or avec laquelle il avait fait les libations à Poséidon (Arrien Anabase 6. 19. 
5).78 Alexandre avait d'ailleurs l'habitude de faire des offrandes en franchissant les 
cours d'eau: lorsqu'il avait traversé l'Hellespont, entre Sestos et Abydos, en allant 
vers l'Asie avec 130 trirèmes, il avait sacrifié un bœuf à Poséidon et fait une libation 


74 Pour les libations aux eaux, voir Kellens 2009 (à propos du Yasna 65. 9). 

75 L'association de Miðra avec Apam Napät, deux Ahuras, apparaît dans le Yast 13. 95 et 19. 35. 
Voir Boyce 2011. 

76 Boyce 1982, 166-67. Apam Napät est adoré comme maître, Fils des Eaux, qui a des chevaux 
rapides, qui vient en aide quand il est appelé (Yast 19. 52). 

77 Voir désormais les contributions du volume dirigé par Testart 2013; pour la nécessité de réana- 
lyser de manière critique les découvertes dans les fleuves, lacs et mers des pays nordiques, voir Maringer 
1973. Thierry Lejars a attiré mon attention sur le passage d'Aristote Éthique à Eudème 3. 1. 22-25, 
qui donne comme exemple de courage aveugle les Celtes, Barbares qui prennent leurs armes pour 
marcher contre les flots. La tradition géographique et ethnographique concernant les Cimbres ou les 
Germains habitant au bord de l'Océan septentrional perpétue cette image du combat symbolique 
contre la force de la marée: Strabon 7. 2. 1; Philon d'Alexandrie Sur les rêves 2. 121; cf. Eckenrode 
1975. Or, il n'est nulle part dit qu'ils les abandonnent dans la mer. Aussi, les références tardives à des 
offrandes d'objets pris sur l'ennemi et détruit, ne sont pas comparables avec l'attitude de Xerxes: voir, 
par exemple, Orose Histoires contre les parens 5. 16. 

78 Cf Briant 1996, 564-66. Le sacrifice dans les cours d'eau qui marquent les frontières du 
monde connu par le chef exceptionnel qui voulait les franchir n'est pas un fait isolé: Alexandre allait 
sacrifier aussi à l'Istros lors de sa campagne contre les Gétes (Arrien Anabase d'Alexandre 1. 4. 5); à 
l'époque romaine impériale, Marc-Aurèle a sacrifié deux lions, symboles de ses légions, au Danube, 
lors de sa campagne contre les Sarmates: voir Brizzi et Sigurani 2010. 
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avec une coupe d'or pour les Néréides, au milieu du courant. De plus, selon 
Diodore, il aurait aussi lancé à partir de son navire une lance vers l'Asie et aurait 
annoncé que les dieux la lui rendaient, prise à la pointe de la lance (tùy ’Actay 
déyec0a1 Jopixrnrov), comme l'avait annoncé la Pythie à son père (Arrien Anabase 
1. 11. 6; Diodore 16. 91. 4 et 17. 17. 2).” Alexandre a aussi honoré le Hydaspe 
(moderne Jhelum, entre l'Inde et le Pakistan), les dieux du fleuve Akésinès (qui se 
déverse dans le Hydaspe) et de l'Indus (dans lequel coule le Hydaspe), Héraclès, 
Ammon et d'autres dieux sans noms (Arrien Anabase 6. 3. 1). Si l'on croit le sophiste 
Philostrate (Vie dApollonios de Tyane 2. 19), ces offrandes auraient des parallèles 
chez les Indiens. Mais elles sont mieux attestées en contexte égyptien et gréco- 
égyptien: si les fétes en l'honneur de Hápy, la crue divinisée, sont anciennes, c'est 
Sénéque, au Ier siécle apr. J.-C. qui atteste la consécration de présents en or par le 
préfet romain (Questions naturelles AA. 2. 7).8° Arrien (Anabase 6. 3. 1) est explicite 
sur le caractère gréco-macédonien des rituels, ou Alexandre effectuait selon la loi 
(véuoc) et l'avis de ses devins (67mg of uévreis e&vyyoOvco). Néanmoins, si l'on 
exclut l'abandon des animaux sacrifiés — ce que les Perses auraient considéré comme 
une souillure des eaux —,®' les faits de Xerxes et d'Alexandre se ressemblent suffi- 
samment pour supposer qu'ils étaient compris correctement aussi bien des Perses 
que des Grecs, quelle que fût leur origine première. 

Nous pensons, en effet, que les sacrifices d'Alexandre ont pu être perçus et mêmes 
pensés en quelque sorte comme une imitation de ceux de Xerxés, tout en étant 
considérés comme ‘grecs’ ou ‘macédoniens’. En méme temps, les offrandes de Xerxes 
devaient faire sens aussi bien pour les Perses que pour les Grecs. De telles pratiques 
ont dà étre la base des transferts entre les différentes cultures polythéistes. En effet, 
les Grecs estimaient que les Perses étaient particuliérement curieux des moeurs étran- 
geres (Hérodote 1. 135). Certes, lors de la campagne de Xerxés en Europe, plusieurs 
rituels sont explicables exclusivement dans un contexte iranien: toute ‘traduction’ 
en grec implique une déformation du sens original. Ainsi, outre la fustigation de 
l'Hellespont et l'enchainement de son démon, les Grecs ne pouvaient comprendre 
l'adoration d'un arbre, le sacrifice des chevaux blancs ou le massacre des neuf jeunes 
hommes et neuf jeunes filles enterrés vifs prés du Strymon (Hérodote 7. 31, 113, 


7 Cf Instinsky 1949, qui voit dans les gestes d'Alexandre une réponse à Xerxes, avec une reprise 
des rituels achéménides. 

80 Pour le culte à l'époque pharaonique, voir van der Plas 1986, 179-85. Heliodore, imaginant 
les Niloia d'époque perse, évoque des sacrifices (Les Etiophiques 9. 10). 

5! La gravité de cette contamination des eaux à cause du cadavre d'un cheval blanc, qui s'est noyé 
sans être sacrifié, apparaît dans l'histoire de la déviation du Gyndès par Cyrus (Hérodote 1. 189-190); 
bien qu'Hérodote interpréte la modification du cours du fleuve par le Grand Roi comme une forme 
de vengeance, il devait s'agir d'une mesure de nettoyage du lit. Cf Briquel 1981; plus généralement, 
Briant 1994. 
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114). Toutefois, certains actes religieux sont présentés par Hérodote comme 
empruntés par les Perses aux étrangers, Grecs ou Phéniciens: avant la bataille de 
Platées, Mardonios utilise des rites grecs, effectués par le devin Hégésistrate d'Élée 
(Hérodote 9. 37). Près de Therme, les équipages des navires effectuent un sacrifice 
humain selon les règles phéniciennes; sur la côte de Magnésie, les mages pacifient 
les vents mais font également des sacrifices qui sont interprétés par les Grecs comme 
étant consacrés à Thétis et aux Néréides (Hérodote 7. 180, 191, cité supra).? Entre 
ces deux extrêmes, certains gestes restaient compréhensibles, jusqu'à un certain 
point, à la fois dans la religion iranienne et dans les cultures avec lesquelles les Perses 
étaient en contact. L'exemple le plus éclairant est le sacrifice fait par Xerxès à Ilion, 
le lieu de mémoire de la Guerre de Troie, premier conflit entre l'Europe et l'Asie 
(Hérodote 1. 4-5 et 7. 43). Lors du sacrifice des 1000 boeufs, la déesse Athéna 
d'Ilion a dá étre assimilée à Anahità, maítresse des eaux, essentielles pour la survie 
de l'armée perse en campagne. Quant aux héros honorés en méme temps par les 
mages, ils devaient correspondre à la fois aux héros de l'épopée grecque et aux esprits 
des artävan, les afaongm fravasayo de l’Avesta, où les esprits d'autres peuples sont 
mentionnés explicitement (cf. Yast 5. 21, 9. 3, 13. 143-145). Le culte iranien des 
ancétres était connu des Grecs, puisque leur nom a été calqué en grec sous la forme 
"Apzaiot, pour designer, chez Hérodote, les Perses avant Persée.9* 

La coupe, le cratére et le poignard jetés dans l'Hellespont représentaient sans 
doute la capacité du roi de se séparer de quelques objets de grand prix, comme 
Polycrate de Samos qui avait offert son anneau aux Euménides, en le jetant dans la 
mer (Hérodote 3. 39—43). Pour certains, ces trois types d'objets pouvaient symboliser 
les fonctions d'un roi — prêtre (par la coupe), maître (par le cratère, signe de richesse 
permettant de posséder et de renoncer à des ceuvres exceptionnelles) et soldat (par 
le poignard). Un Achéménide les aurait consacrés à Mitra et à Apam Napät, protec- 
teurs du x’aranah, qui aidaient le roi à vaincre le mal: le mauvais démon et l'armée 
ennemie. Hérodote, historien grec rationaliste, les interpréte comme une offrande 
royale au Soleil et comme payement obligatoire pour ce que les Grecs avaient consi- 
dérés comme un outrage envers la mer. En d'autres termes, la mauvaise compréhen- 
sion initiale de la punition infligée aux ondes façonne l'interprétation de tous les 
actes postérieurs, proches quant à eux de ce que les Grecs eux-mémes étaient suscep- 
tibles d'accomplir, par une attitude pieuse envers la divinité. 


82 Voir Minunno 2004; pour le contexte grec, Kehne 1998. 

9$ D'ailleurs, le Yast 5 inclut un éloge d’Aradvi Sürä Anähitä. Voir dernièrement Piras 2011. 

84 Hérodote 7. 61; cf Hésychius s.v. "Apraia: Ilepoix pa. of oixodvrec "Again, Apzaiouc dé 
IIépoot, denen oi "EXXv&c «obo raauobc &vOeamouc, fpwac xaroücı/‘Artaia: pays perse; les habitants 
Artaioi. Les Perses, comme les Grecs, appellent “Artaioi’ les hommes du passé, les héros’. Voir Gnoli 
2001; Panaino 2011, 352-53. 
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Grecs et Perses, deux visions des cours d'eau et de leurs traversées 

Revenons, une dernière fois, aux motifs qui ont empêché les Grecs de comprendre 
le châtiment de l'Hellespont. Si Eschyle, Hérodote et leurs successeurs hellénistiques 
et romains n'évoquent pas clairement l'enchainement d'un démon qui aurait per- 
verti les eaux salées contre le Grand Roi c'est parce que les croyances des Grecs et 
des Perses se distinguaient par deux conceptions trés différentes des eaux. Certes, 
les rivières étaient respectées et honorées par les deux civilisations, comme par toutes 
les civilisations antiques, y compris celles qui ont précédés les Grecs et les Perses en 
Asie Mineure. Le culte d’Anähitä, à l'époque gréco-romaine, relève de ce syncré- 
tisme religieux, et, avec lui, la perduration de la religion iranienne dans une région 
où toutes les cultures en contact étaient confrontées au problème de Tea. D Mais 
si les Grecs définissaient les riviéres surtout comme mouvements d'eaux, les Perses 
mettaient l'accent sur leur caractère frais, potable et donc utile à l'humanité. Dans 
cette perspective, le Bosphore-Hellespont, qui pouvait être défini comme ‘rivière’ 
(rorauöc) par les Grecs, n'était qu'une onde ‘saumätre’ (&Auvp6c), autrement dit 
comme l'eau polluée par Ahriman pour les Perses. Courant du Nord, l'Hellespont 
pouvait inspirer l'idée d'un danger infernal aussi bien aux Grecs qu'aux Perses: mais 
là où les Grecs estimaient nécessaire la soumission de l'homme devant les dangers 
insoutenables de la mer, le Grand Roi s'estimait capable de combattre tout le 
mal, à l'aide des dieux suprémes, pour étendre l'empire du bien. 

Incompris par les Grecs, les Perses étaient coupables de 5Bpeic à chaque fois qu'ils 
combattaient une mer hostile: avec la punition de l'Hellespont, la percée de la 
montagne Athos par le découpage de la Chersonése a fait de Xerxés un tyran qui 
courait à sa perte — la défaite maritime de Salamine.®’ On ne transforme pas les 
montagnes en voie de mer comme on ne transforme pas les eaux en sol à fouler. 
Malgré leur respect commun pour la nature, Grecs-Européens et Perses-Asiatiques 


85 Pour les rivières chez les Perses, voir supra, n. 58-59. Le respect dû aux cours d'eau par les Grecs 
apparaît déjà chez Hésiode Travaux et jours 737—741, 761-762: il ne faut franchir les fleuves qu'après 
les avoir contemplés pieusement, en leur adressant des prières et en se purifiant les mains dans leurs 
ondes; quand on les passe avec la souillure de quelque action mauvaise, on devient cible du chátiment 
divin; il ne faut pas uriner dans les fleuves et les fontaines. La punition pour une Dee commise à 
l'encontre d'un cours d'eau est également attestée, par des Grecs, dans un contexte égyptien: le fils du 
pharaon Sésostris, pris dans la tempête, aurait frappé de son javelot les flots déchaînés du Nil et aurait 
été privé de vue pour neuf ans, jusqu'à l'accomplissement des ordres de piété, donnés par un oracle 
(Diodore de Sicile 1. 59. 2-4); pour l'adoration de la crue du Nil, voir supra n. 80. 

36 Voir dernièrement, avec sa bibliographie, Ricl 2002. Sur le caractère de la déesse, voir mainte- 
nant Kellens 2002-03. 

87 La percée de l'Athos aurait pu être vue comme un outrage méme par les Iraniens: voir Lincoln 
1983. Mais le rapport entre montagne et royauté, hérité des précédents empires proche-orientaux, 
octroyait des droits exceptionnels au Grand Roi: voir Rollinger 2010. 
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l'expriment de manière différente, selon les contraintes de leur environnement. 
Si les grands fleuves de l'Asie ont été franchis pendant toute l'époque prémoderne 
sur des ponts flottants (outre que par des radeaux placés sur des outres gonflées 
d'air), les courants irréguliers des côtes égéennes se sont prétés rarement à la 
construction de ponts, avant l'époque romaine.% En conséquence, à l'époque clas- 
sique, le Grec n'a pas de mot particulier pour un pont: on peut parler de yéquex (qui 
signifiait sans doute ‘voie de passage’), ou, dans le cas des passages improvisés, de 
oyedias (latin: pontes tumultuarii) ? Mais ces substantifs ne sont pas spécialisés pour 
désigner, hors contexte, les constructions élaborées, permettant de dépasser un cours 
d'eau; seulement à l'époque classique on leur attribue un verbe indiquant la jonc- 
tion, comme Lebyvunı.?® 

Dans le cas de la traversée du Bosphore-Hellespont par Xerxès, le pont est dési- 
gné surtout comme ‘attelage’ (en grec Ceoyua et les autres dérivés de la famille de 
Cuyéc). Sur la base de ce nom, les auteurs contemporains de la Seconde Guerre 
médique, dont Eschyle, ont associé le geste de Xerxés à l'absence de liberté qui 
caractérisait, du point de vue grec, les Perses Let Eschyle Perses 72, 130—132, 722, 
736)?! En effet, chez Eschyle, le rapprochement des mots désignant la volonté 
initiale du roi de ‘joindre’ les deux rivages et les deux parties du monde (Örro-Leu- 
Yvvot, v. 190—192, et £CevEev, v. 722) n'est certainement pas fortuit, mais doit être 
compris comme un raisonnement grec, qui part d'une formule ambigué — concer- 
nant la construction du pont de navires enchaînés — pour aboutir à une l'image de 
l'attélement, symbole de l'esclavage. Pour l'Athénien, Xerxés voulait mettre le joug 
à la Grèce (v. 50), à l'Hellespont (v. 71-72), comme il l'a fait avec toute l'Asie 
(v. 594). Le pont sur l'Hellespont devient ainsi, en perspective grecque, un symbole 
de la soumission de l'Europe comme de l'Asie, mise en scéne dans le réve de la 
reine-mére, Atoessa (v. 186-199; cf. 584—594). En effet, dans la plus ancienne 
tragédie conservée jusqu'à nous, les deux parties de l'oekouméne archaique, recon- 
nues comme telles par les Grecs et par les Perses, apparaissent anthropomorphisées 
pour la première fois, selon le procédé oriental de la personnification des pays et 
des peuples. Directement liés, le joug des deux parties du monde et celui du 


88 Pour le contraste du système hydrographique asiatique avec celui de la Grèce, voir Longo 1987; 
dernièrement, Rollinger 2013. 

# Pour le concept grec de ‘pont’, voir Besnier 1877-1919; plus récemment, Galliazzo 1995; 
Ginouvès et al. 1998, 194—97; cf. van der Meer 2008. 

°° Par exemple dans le cas du pont de Darius sur le Bosphore (Hérodote 4. 85, 89, 118; cf 3. 
134) et sur l'Istros (Hérodote 4. 142). 

?! Pour le lien traditionnel dans la mentalité grecque entre attelage et navire, qui donne encore 
plus de force à l'image du joug posé à la mer — comme à un cheval — voir Moreau 1979. 
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Bosphore-Hellespont représentent une des images fortes des discours grecs et 
romains contre le danger de l'esclavagisme oriental. 

L'idée du pont de bateaux comme forme de l'enchainement n'est pas une image 
inventée par le poéte tragique: elle a été intégrée dés les années 481—480 av. J.-C. 
au discours sur la liberté — élément définitoire de l'identité grecque, forgée dans la 
confrontation avec les Perses.?? Hérodote insère le jeu sur le sens du verbe Cevywi- 
vat, ‘subjuguer ou ‘attacher par un pont’, dans des oracles annoncés aussi bien dans 
le camp perse que dans le camp grec, avant les batailles: 


Hérodote 7. 6 (l'Athénien Onomacrite à Suse) 


dat te "EXXfjonovcovy óc Cevy0var ypedv eir | ...que Hellespont devait être enchaîné par un 


Dec &v8póc IIéposo... homme perse... 


Hérodote 8. 20 (Bacis pour les Eubéens) 


Dpdleo, BapBapógovoc ötav Luybv slc aa N'oublie pas! Quand un Barbare jetterait sur la 
Béarn 


BbBAwov, Ebfotnc anéyew rolvunxddac alyac. 


mer un joug 
De papyrus, éloigne de l'Eubée les chévres 


bélant sans cesse. 


L'historien l'intégre aussi dans le discours de Thémistocle devant les Athéniens, au 
moment de la fuite des Perses: 


Hérodote 8. 109 


T&8e Y&p oùx huels xatepyackucla, X3 Ocol 
WÉI ? 21204 y z - 

te xal fjooec, ot éphévnoav Avdpa Eva cic TE 

"Aotrc xal rie Edod red TEAM 

Asctnc xal tig Eogorns Baoıkedoat, Ebvra &vó- 

on te xal &cc&cÜaXxov- bc TH TE tok xol TH ua 

aoe ien n , \ ; 

EV Autoen ETTOLEETO, ÉUTITPUG TE UAL xoc oov 

TOY Deéin Ta &ydAuara. bc nal vij» OdAnooay 


ATEUAOTLYWOE rédac TE ONE, 


Ce ne sommes pas nous qui avons accompli ces 
faits, mais les dieux et les héros qui ont refusé à 
un seul homme de régner à la fois sur l'Asie et 
l'Europe, en sacrilége et follement orgueilleux — 
un homme qui traitait de la méme manière les 
choses sacrées et privées, en incendiant et en ren- 
versant les statues des dieux, qui a fouetté la mer 


et qui lui a mis des entraves. 


Il semble que la société archaïque athénienne avait des ‘faiseurs de ponts’, compa- 
rables aux pontifices romains.?? Leur caractère sacré pourrait soutenir la thèse selon 


?? Sur ce thème de la liberté, développé dans les discours grecs à partir des Guerres médiques, voir 
Raaflaub 2004, 58-117. Plus généralement, Hall 1991. Pour Hérodote, voir, avec bibliographie, 
Trequadrini 2001. Cf Luppino-Manes 2000b. 

3 Jean le Lydien Sur les mois 4. 15: "Oct rovriqurec of Apyıspeis map ‘Poualois £Aéovco, 
xafarep ev "AÜfivouc tO naraı yepupaloı révrec ol nepl tà nátpia icp ċényntal xal Koyrepetc— 
dtormyral TOY 6AWY—O@vowdZovto, Bä TO El The yeplpas TOD Unepyerod norau.od Lepazedeu TH 
Tladdadte/“Pontifes” étaient appelés les prêtres chez les Romains, comme jadis, à Athènes, étaient 
nommés “faiseurs de ponts” tous les exégètes des choses sacrées ancestrales et les grands-prétres — admi- 
nistrateurs de toutes les choses — à cause de la fonction sacerdotale exercée auprés du Palladion sur le 
pont du fleuve Spercheios’. 
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laquelle la construction d'un pont aurait été considérée comme un fait surnaturel 
dés l'époque indo-européenne et que cette tradition aurait été héritée à la fois par 
les Romains, par les Grecs et par les Iraniens.?^ Ainsi, le pont exceptionnel dressé 
par Xerxés correspondrait à une dimension sacrée de la royauté iranienne: le Grand 
Roi pouvait soumettre la nature et les hommes, gráce à sa légitimation divine, le 
y’aranah -littéralement ‘la capacité à assurer l'abondance'.?? 

Dominique Briquel a le mérite d'avoir relié la construction du pont sur l Helles- 
pont au y’aranah de Xerxès et d'avoir retrouvé ainsi le sens fondamental de la 
soumission des eaux devant le Grand Roi. Le savant est parti des principes concer- 
nant la domination des peuples et des forces de la nature dans le monde indo- 
européen, tels que ceux-ci avaient été énoncés par Georges Dumézil.% L'article signé 
avec Jean-Luc Desnier, en 1983, rappelle les combats mythiques pour la possession 
du y’aranah. À la suite du combat entre le Feu, fils d'Ahura Mazda, et le mauvais 
démon Azi Dahäka, Apam Napät s'empara du y’aranah et l'emporta au fond de 
l'abime, dans le réservoir cosmique Vouru.kasa (Yast 19. 45-69). Les différentes 
formes de victoire des rois iraniens sur les eaux symboliseraient donc une nouvelle 
récupération de la ‘gloire’ et de la reconnaissance d'Apam Napat, en tant qu'instru- 
ment de la souveraineté du bien.” En d'autres termes, la nature méme se soumettait 
au possesseur du y’aranah, lui permettant d'accomplir des exploits surhumains — 
autant d'outrages pour ceux qui les regardaient de l'extérieur, comme c'était le cas 
de bien de peuples en contact en Asie Mineure. 


Conclusion 

Les contemporains des Guerres médiques ont vu dans le passage de l'Hellespont par 
Xerxés une Doc exceptionnelle, origine du désastre perse de Salamine: selon le 
scénario enregistré par Hérodote (7. 56), la traversée de l'armée aurait pris sept jours 
et sept nuits et un témoin quelconque aurait pu le prendre pour Zeus versant sur 
la Gréce toutes les nations de l'Empire perse. L'Hellespont ne correspondait à 
aucune frontière au moment où il était traversé par Xerxés: la Thrace et la Macé- 
doine étaient soumises depuis la campagne de Darius contre les Scythes ou, du 
moins, depuis celles de Mégabaze, Otane, ou Mardonios. Cependant, il est présenté 
toujours par les Grecs comme limite symbolique majeure de Hellas, au méme titre 


% Voir, parmi les trés nombreuses études sur la question spécifique du pontifex, avec leurs bilans 
bibliographiques, Draper 1988; Campanile 1982; Seguin 1988; Desnier 1998. 

?5 Lubotsky 1998. 

% Dumézil 1978, 21-89 (‘La saison des rivières’); Briquel 1985; 1988; 2004. 

?” Briquel et Desnier 1983; cf Desnier 1995; 1997. Voir le récit des événements chez Christensen 
1941, 22-23; Tafazzoli 2012b. 
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que le Halys ou le Strymon. D'ailleurs, Hérodote (9. 120) préfère achever son 
Enquête ‘sur le promontoire où Xerxés a fait aboutir son pont'/éc «v &xriv èc edv 
E£pEnc ECevEe tov rröpov et où le Perse Artayktès, pilleur de sanctuaire, fut mis en 
croix à la fin de la guerre: on est prés de Troie, au coeur de l'hellénisme (Fig. 2). 
Dans la trame narrative, la victoire grecque et l'anéantissement progressif de l'armée 
perse devaient mener au rétablissement de l'équilibre du monde, marqué par la 
destruction définitive du pont sur l'Hellespont, à la suite d'une nouvelle tempéte 
(8. 116, 117). L'histoire du monde, vue par Hérodote comme l'histoire du conflit 
entre Orient et Occident, est inéluctablement marquée par les événements qui ont 
lieu entre l'Europe et l'Asie, en venant de l'Asie Mineure. 

Le passage du détroit par Xerxés est l'un des épisodes les plus connus de l'histoire 
et de la littérature grecque et romaine, qui a inspiré une longue série de références 
littéraires au rapport entre pouvoir humain exceptionnel et forces de la nature et, 
par cela, au lieu commun du despotisme oriental. Fort de sa connaissance des idées 
indo-européennes sur la royauté, Dominique Briquel a retrouvé dans ce passage la 
recherche, par Xerxés, de la légitimation divine. Pourtant, le sens initial des gestes 
accomplis sur le Bosphore-Hellespont est resté abscons aux hellénistes. La nouvelle 
lecture des documents historiques concernant la démonologie iranienne par Frantz 
Grenet nous permettent maintenant de rendre justice à Hérodote et à sa sincérité 
d'historien: dans un contexte culturel dans lequel le franchissement du détroit est 
signe d'outrage et déclencheur de la défaite - comme cela apparaît chez Eschyle -, 
Hérodote est soucieux d'enregistrer les différentes voix, qu'il füt ou non d'accord 
avec elles, et de reconnaitre son incompréhension devant certains rituels. Nous 
avons considéré nécessaire de distinguer son texte de la tradition grecque et latine 
postérieure, qui n'apporte aucune information supplémentaire sur ce qui s'est passé 
véritablement en 480 av. J.-C., mais qui illustre seulement la vie d'un motif dans 
une tradition poétique et rhétorique moralisatrice: la démesure du Grand Roi. 

Ce que pour les Grecs apparaissait comme colère, devait être, chez les Iraniens, 
une violence justifiée du Grand Roi devant les démons du mal, pour l'établissement 
d'un empire mis sous le signe d'Ahura Mazda, avec l'aide de Mitra et d'Apam 
Napat. Cette différence de regard sur un moment clé de l'histoire du monde antique 
est éclairante pour nous, qui essayons de comprendre les mécanismes intellectuels 
de ‘translation’ et de ‘traduction’ entre deux cultures antiques en contact, d'expli- 
quer la logique et les erreurs logiques de ceux qui agissaient dans ce processus, 
furent-ils auteurs ou récepteurs. Le Bosphore, abordé du cóté micrasiatique, limite 
et passage entre l'Europe et l'Asie, est un cas privilégié: fleuve pour les Grecs, eau 
salée pour les Perses, domaine de Poséidon chez les Grecs, demeure des forces 
démoniaques chez les Perses, il concentre sur ses bords toute la tension des relations 
politiques et culturelles entre les deux puissances civilisatrices. 
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L'histoire du Bosphore, limite par excellence, fait de lui le premier ou le dernier 
des fleuves grecs d'Asie Mineure. La nature divine de ses eaux ne fait pas de doute. 
Si les Grecs voient dans la destruction des premiers ponts l'accomplissement du róle 
défensif que tout fleuve était censé accomplir pour sa communauté, les Perses l'in- 
terprétent comme un obstacle démoniaque qui ne peut résister au Grand Roi, 
chargé d'une mission sacrée. De la sorte, plus qu'un moyen de prospérité écono- 
mique et de défense, le cours d'eau exceptionnel apparaît, pour tous, comme enjeu 
de l'équilibre et du bien dans le monde. 
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Abstract 

New finds at Pistiros of burnt sealings, attached originally to documents on papyri confirm- 
ing contracts, are discussed together with other pictorial representations in the emporion, in 
Thrace and Scythia, and in the broader frame of the Black Sea area. Despite local differ- 
ences, the whole of the Black Sea region, even in the field of iconography, formed a koine, 
in which the interrelations and trajectories enabled general and mutual understanding of 
depicted subjects. Pistiros, lying in central Thrace and with wide commercial contacts, 
played a significant role in mutual understanding between the Greeks and their 
neighbours. 


Since the Neolithic period a Circumpontic entity existed — a koine — with common 
traces of style and iconography expressed in the Bronze Age by the metallurgy and 
shapes of artefacts, of horse husbandry, and of semi-nomadic life on the steppe, 
notably during dry climatic periods.! In the Iron Age this entity was first realised 
by the eastern koine of Geometric Style, whose area was western and central Trans- 
caucasia, the Koban and Kuban cultures, the North Pontic Cimmerians, the so- 
called Thraco-Cimmerian, Thracian and Macedonian bronzes,? and the Cimmerian 
finds from north-eastern Anatolia. Even Ionian art was inspired by them. 

Later, in the Early Archaic period, a koine of a mixture of Animal and Orientalis- 
ing Style existed, composed of the Archaic Scythian, Assyrian, Getic, Persian, Thra- 
cian, Greek and Anatolian branches. Together they developed mutual understand- 
able social habits, with common or related elements in the drinking services used 
for the feasts: rhytons and other metal vases and Greek fine pottery were used by 
most of them.’ Another kind of koine existed in the category of horse furnishings 
connected with the horse trade, in jewellery and ornaments developed in connection 
with diplomatic marriages, political gifts and keimelia — treasures for display by 
noble families.* 


* This note was prepared in the frame of the programme P12 in the Faculty of Arts, Charles 
University, Prague. All illustrations are from the Pistiros archive. 

! See, for example, Apakidze, Govedarica and Hänsel 2009. 

? See the latest surveys: Bouzek 2001; 2012; Galanina 1997. 

? See already Svoboda and Conéev 1956; Marazov 1978; 1980; 1989; Elbinghaus 1999. On the com- 
mon use of Greek pottery, see notably Tsetskhladze 2007; updated and expanded as Tsetskhladze 2012. 

4 Tsetskhladze 2010. 
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During the Late Archaic period, the whole Black Sea area was inspired by Persian 
and lonian masters, including Anatolian schools in Persian satrapies. Strangely 
enough, the North Getic school of toreutics can be compared with pre-Achaemenid 
metal vessels in Iran,’ perhaps transmitted by as yet unknown woodcarvings. Only 
from the middle of the 5th century did Attic influence (with a secondary centre in 
Macedonia) prevail in the whole Pontic area, this time mainly due to maritime 
trading links, even if these were on a lesser scale than in the Mediterranean." 

Several finds from Pistiros (Ajiyska Vodenitsa) enlarge our knowledge of various 
aspects of the Pontic koine in the 5th and 4th centuries BC. 

1. Cheek-piece of a horse bit with a ram’s head from Pistiros® (Fig. 1) reminds 
one of Early Iron Age Thracian bronzes in their late stage, namely of the Sevlijevo 
stag,” but it can also be compared with a group of animal heads on Scythian 5th- 
century BC pole tops and other stylised animals.'? While most Thracian toreutic 
works can be divided into particular schools connected with the political structure 
of Thrace (they were made for direct customers, i.e. for local Thracian leaders),!! 
horse trappings of very similar character are known from most parts of Thrace and 
even from the western part of Scythia in the present Ukraine (7 But our item has 
only little common with developed Scythian Animal Style, though some pole finials 
show similarity; its geometric articulation derives more or less from the Thracians’ 
earlier Geometric Style!? (and has several characteristics which may enable its dating 
to even before the foundation of the emporion). Several other bronze objects from 
Pistiros are also earlier than the foundation of the walled emporion,* and a new 
find, the head of a fawn as a pole top, comes near in style to the ram.'? The horse 
trade was one of the elements involved in long-distance transition of artistic motifs, 
as good horses were traded with their harnessing.!ó 

2. Statuette of an actor, apparently the finial of the arm support of a throne 
(Fig. 2), was discussed in detail in Pistiros I by G. Lazov and J. Bouzek;" it also 
decorated the cover of the volume. It can best be dated in the middle or third 


> Alexandrescu 1983; 1984; 1993. 

6 See Bouzek 1990, 42-52, 90-101, 103-04, 116-18, 123-26; Kisyov 2004. 
7 Malkin 2011, 5-60. 

8 See G. Lazov in Pistiros IT, 245-47. 

? Bouzek 2005a, pl. 8; I. Venedikov and Gerasimov 1973, pl. 9. 

10 For example Artamonov and Forman 1989, nos. 41, 72-75, 80-81; Rolle 1991, 68-69. 
11 See Bouzek 2005b; 2005a, 92-103. 

12 See Bouzek and Domaradzka 2009; cf Frako-skifski 1975. 

13 See Bouzek 2005a, 39-41. 

14 Bouzek in Pistiros II, 343-44. 

Similar also to Artamonov and Forman 1989, no. 80. 

16 See also Bouzek 2010. 

17 Pistiros I, 109—14. 
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Fig. 1: Fragment of the cheek-piece Fig. 2: Comic actor. 
of a bridle with a ram's head. 


Fig. 3: Sitting youth. Fig. 4: Cast from clay mould: head of girl. 
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quarter of the 4th century BC, thus representing the earliest phase of development 
of this stage type, which was probably, as M. Bieber had already suggested, the 
hegemon theratoon, leader of the slaves. The representations started with the Middle 
Comedy. Well known is the Dodona actor in bronze, but the type is much more 
common among terracotta figurines, including in the Greek cities of the Black Sea 
area, attesting the popularity of comedy there. IP 

3. Statuette of a sitting youth: appliqué of a bronze vessel or furniture (Fig. 3); 
inv. no. 3706, from the Domaradzki excavations, found when sieving a deposit with 
slag fragments, packed in slag. This caused some difficulties for conservation, as the 
surface was much damaged by the old slag into which it had fallen in ancient times. 
Present height: 6.1 cm.'? The youth is sitting on a rock, supporting his position by 
his left arm, left hand resting on a rock. His left hand held the drapery, which is 
thrown over his left forehand and his raised left leg, while his right leg is naked, as 
is most of the body. He sits turned to the left, but his head is turned to the right. 
Head and face damaged, as are the chest and the right arm; the right foot and left 
palm are missing. The attachment device is in the centre of the hollow base: in its 
middle there is a small pit drilled, apparently for a kind of a thorn. 

The piece reminds one of the figures in vase painting: notably, South Italian vase 
painters used this formula frequently for young satyrs.?? The maenads and satyrs on 
the Derveni krater, usually dated ca. 330/320 DC 21 can be mentioned first as close 
parallels, as our youth was more probably sitting on a similar vase than on a piece 
of furniture. Their style is more advanced, so our figurine is earlier. The maenad 
from Dodona? is dated by Rolley to 400 BC, rather too early;? it is a splendid 
piece in very advanced posture, but reminiscent also of one of the first series of the 
Niobids, perhaps explaining the very high dating by Rolley. 

On a situla in Boston a male figure is sitting in a similar position.” Compare 
also the Eros on a dolphin on the cheek-piece of a helmet,” which is slightly earlier, 
as are the dancing satyr and Heracles illustrated by Charbonneaux,?° while the 
appliqué on a fulcrum in the British Museum is essentially later:?7 its way of sitting 
is much less athletic. It is difficult to be certain whether the statuette was originally 


15 See especially Kobylina 1970-74; Bouzek 1980, 103-06; Lazov in Pistiros I, 112; Bouzek in 
Pistiros I, 115. 
1? See the original publication by Bouzek in Pistiros III, 236-38. 
? See Rolley 1986, 178-82. 
?! See Themelis and Touratsoglou 1997; Vokotopoulou 1997, 171—75; Sideris 2000; Bar Sharar 2008. 
22 Carapanos 1986 18, fig. 62; Pistiros III, 238, fig. 1. 
23 See Thomas 1992, 119, fig. 115, late 4th century. 
4 Rolley 1983, 174, fig. 161. 
?5 Vokotopoulou 1997, fig. 205. 
2° Charbonneaux 1958, pls. 35.2, 34.4. 
77 Rolley 1986, 199, fig. 172. 
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Fig. 5: Loom-weights with stamps: running dog and chariot. 


attached to a piece of furniture or, like most of the parallels, to a bronze vessel. The 
second possibility, however, is more likely. It belongs to the school which gave the 
models to Scythian royal art. It seems that the young satyr can best be placed into 
the space between the middle and the third quarter of the 4th century BC, in the 
Gold Age of the emporion. 

4-7. The mould of the female head (cast Fig. 4), and another with the head of 
a lion published by Lazov,” reflect models of the first quality, probably from 
Athens,” which were accessible also to local masters. The lion published in Pistiros 
IV and thoroughly discussed in AWE 12,9? and the gem imprint of a running dog?! 
show links with Persian hunting scenes,*” as does the charioteer (Fig. 5). Of gems 


28 Pistiros I], 242-44. 

? Grandjouan 1989; Schöne and Denkinger 1993; Vierneisel and Schlörb 1997, 181-89, 616- 
41, pls. 104-111. 

30 Pistiros IV, 221; Bouzek 2013. 

5! Ondiejové 2007. 

32 Bouzek 2013. 
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Fig. 6: Head of satyr: stamp on pitcher. Fig. 7: Thasos coin: satyr abducting nymph. 


found in graves of the Thracian aristocracy, intaglios with a goddess inaugurating 
the ruler are the most common among the new finds;?? the rover from Seuthes II's 
grave is an outstanding piece. The imprints of rings on pitchers connected with 
Dionysiac rituals from Pistiros represent rather crude varieties of a Silenus head ez 
face (Fig. 6), and a crude version of a motif popular on the coins of Thasos (Fig. 7) 
and their imitations: a satyr abducting a nymph.*4 

8. The most important find of seal imprints came from the debris of the ca. 310 
BC destruction. Most of the pieces have two sealings on one item, and on the 
reverse the imprint of knotted cord. They were sealed by two partners as confirma- 
tion of a contract. It was packed with papyrus documents into a textile sack and 
hidden in a kiln (Fig. 8). The Pistiros find is much earlier than the well-known 
archives of Delos and Seleucia on the Tigris.% 

Of the newly discovered seal imprints at Pistiros, that with two lions and bird 
of prey (Fig. 9)* points in a similar direction as the abovementioned dog and lion 
of Persian influence, as does Fig. 10 with lion and sitting sphinx,?? besides the gryl- 
los.? The Dionysiac group includes dancing maenads (Figs. 11-12)*° and satyrs 


33 Ivanova Iljeva 2011, 142; Bouzek 2005a, 234, fig. 75. 

34 Bouzek and Domaradzka in Pistiros IV, 233-34. 

55 Gotzev and Petrova 2013, 191-97. 

36 Boussac 1992; 1993; Herbert 2003; Stamboulidis 1992. 

37 Gotzev and Petrova 2013, 195, no. 3, pl. 45.3a. 

58 Gotzev and Petrova 2013, 197, no. 17, pl. 50.17. 

3 Gotzev and Petrova 2013, 196, no. 10, pl. 48.10a-b. 

^ Gotzev and Petrova 2013, 197—98, no. 7, pls. 46.7a, 47.7b, no. 14, pl. 49.14a-c and no. 18, 
pl. 50.18. 
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Fig. 8: Sealings found in the kiln. 


(Fig. 13).*' This group includes also the head of a satyr,“ Eros? and the hermaph- 
rodite (Fig. 14).^ The dancing satyrs and maenads reflect the style between Scopas 
and Lysippus, the more static figures rather the stylistic level of Praxiteles; the 
Hermaphrodite with Late Archaic drapery (Fig. 14), the presence of a mid-4th- 
century Archaising style. 

Another group is formed by sacrificing men and women, by a young and old 
Scythian in movement corresponding to the style of Lysippus (Fig. 15).{ The 
unique seal with mice correcting the position of astragals (Fig 16) probably 
belonged to a gambler; one such character was in possession of the Pistiros hoard. 

9. Athenian red-figure vases brought to the emporion are models of fashion and 
of more sophisticated representations of myths, among them the pelike with Rhea 
offering the stone (instead of baby Zeus) to Kronos in the manner of the Meidias 


^! Gotzev and Petrova 2013, 197-98, no. 8, pl. 47.8a-b, no. 19, pls. 50.192, 51.19b. 
42 Gotzev and Petrova 2013, 197, no. 9, pl. 47.9a-b. 
4 Gotzev and Petrova 2013, 198, no. 13, pl. 49.13a-b. 
44 Gotzev and Petrova 2013, 196-97, nos. 5-6, pl. 46.5, 6a-b. 
See Lippold 1951, 266-89. A more detailed study on relations of the seals with sculpture is in 
preparation. 
46 Gotzev and Petrova 2013, 196, nos.11—12a, pl. 48.11, 12 a-c. 
47 Gotzev and Petrova 2013, 195, no. 4, pl. 46.4. 
48 Gotzev and Petrova 2013, 195, no. 1, pl. 45.1a-c. 
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Fig. 9: Sealing: animals in lairs, lion Fig. 10: Sealing: lion and sitting sphinx. 


and bird of prey. 


Fig. 11: Sealing: dancing maenad. 


Fig. 12: Sealing: dancing maenad. 
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Fig. 14: Sealing: hermaphrodite. 


Fig. 15: Sealing: old and young Scythian. Fig. 16: Sealing: mice with astragals and tongue. 
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painter (Fig. 17), rather a caricature against two more serious red-figured representa- 
tions of the subject, one krater in the Louvre and one pelike in New York.” 

10. The pyramidal loom-weight has no realistic figure, but it was very carefully 
moulded and stamped, and surpasses aesthetically all other loom-weights found at 
the site (Fig. 18). 

The completely preserved face without hole (A) shows in the centre Zeus' thun- 
derbolt (lightning), for which a parallel exists, for example, on a late Áth-century 
Thasian amphora-stamp from Pistiros.?? The central motif is surrounded symmetri- 
cally at the base by two kerykeions, the stick used mainly by Hermes (notably when 
carrying a message), and with a snail coiled around it was also an attribute of 
Asclepius. 

If turned to the right, the next face, B, with a hole for suspension has as its 
central motif a square divided by a St Andrew's cross, one horizontal and one verti- 
cal line ( Union Jack). Above the square there is another St Andrew's cross, and 
the whole triangular field is outlined by a flute. The divided square has good paral- 
lels in Persian solar standards,°! also common on Greek Geometric vases; the upper 
storey repeating the motif may well have similar meaning. 

If compared with the opposite face D with stars, the two B and D faces may also 
mean day and night in their opposition and alternation. 

On face D, the big star with five rays and raised circular centre is surrounded 
with three smaller ones, each of them with six linear rays. The big star most prob- 
ably represents Venus/Aphrodite, the brightest star on the sky; similar motifs are 
represented on Late Roman gems, but were also known much earlier in the Near 
East and in the Aegean. 

On the damaged face, C, a figure in broad rock and raised arms, resembling the 
female dancers on Hallstatt pottery, is represented, with parallels from Sopron and 
elsewhere.?? The three lines preserved, one straight and two curved, may suggest 
three positions of the arms for prayer and blessing. The figure may represent a 
priestess, but her position on face C against the thunderbolt on face A speaks in 
favour of her being the female partner of the sky god, the goddess of the Earth. 

The anagram on the square base of the weight may perhaps best be read Thea 
Meter or Meter Theon; the picture contains also two symmetrically opposed measur- 


53 


ing rods, perhaps marking the sacred square with the anagram,?? as an analogy to 


lituus used by Roman priests for marking the sacred space. The Mother of Gods 


^ Qf Serbeti 1992, 145, pls. 65-66. 
9 Pistiros IIT, 139. 

51 Roes 1952. 

?? See Bouzek 1997, figs. 240—242. 
53 See Archibald 2013, 171. 
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was worshipped in Macedonia, Thrace, Asia Minor and elsewhere? A headless 
terracotta of a sitting goddess with a child in her lap excavated by Lazov may rep- 
resent the goddess too. 

The basic local groups of Thracian 4th-century toreutics remain the same as 
sketched earlier’ — the Bithynian group (Panagjurishte),”° Odrysian,?/ Triballoi 
(Rogozen and Vratsa),?? South Getic (Borovo, Karlovo),” the circle of the Letnitsa 
plaques and the North Getic school.9 Another less well known atelier worked in 
the Struma valley. 

The most important enlargements of the iconography of toreutic works is now 
from illegal excavations, of which some works have happily arrived in published 
private collections; the largest of them are the Vassil Bojkov collection in Bulgaria?! 
and PLATAR in the Ukraine.” Both contain some forgeries, but also many splendid 
pieces filling several gaps in our knowledge, including Attic silverware with engraved 
figures similar to those from Duvanli and Kaloyerovo,? rhyta of various styles, 
among them Odrysian and South Getic, others of the school of the Triballoi.™ 
Plaques nos. 134 and 151 resemble the Letnitsa set, but are cruder, near to North 
Getic group. Of special importance are the cups and bowls filling the gap between 
the early 3rd century and the art of the phalerae.9 

In general, the workshop groups of the 6th—5th centuries followed Ionian and 
Persian models,f6 later Attic and Macedonian, partly in the frame of the late 
5th—3rd-century general development of Greek toreutics and jewellery.” The work- 
shop division of the best Áth-century BC Scythian figural toreutic works remained 
the same, as before the looting,°® but additions in the PLATAR collection and 


54 For the newly uncovered temple of the goddess at Balchik, see Lazarenko er al. 2013. 

55 Bouzek 2005b, cf already Bouzek and Ondfejovä 1987, 1990. 

56 V, Venedikov 1961; Conéev in Svoboda and Conéev 1956; Bouzek 2005a, 94-98; Dörig 1987, 
for the best explanation of the amphora-rhyton; Griffith 1988. See also Vickers 1989. 

57 See especially Rozovets, the Zlatinitsa rhyton and wreath (best illustrations: Ivanova Iljeva 2011, 
114-20 (with North Getic greave and all vases near to Macedonian). Cf Zournatzi 2000. 

?8 Cook 1989; Fol 1989; Gergova 1989: Byvanck-Quarles van Ufford 1990; Bouzek and 
Ondiejovä 1990; Kull 1997; V. Venedikov 1975; Taëeva 1987. 

5 Best illustrations: Ivanova Iljeva 2011, 112-13. 

9? Berciu 1963; Alexandrescu 1983 ; 1984. 

61 Marazov 2011. 

9? Ukraine to the World 2008. 

63 Marazov 2011, nos. 44-53. 

64 Marazov 2011, nos, 74-78, 101, 103-104, 108, 133. 

65 Marazov 2011, nos. 158-187. 

$6 Galanina 1997; Galanina and Grach 1986; Murzin 1984. Cf Amandry 1959; Boardman 2000. 

97 See especially Pfrommer 1983; Search for Alexander 1980; Tomkova 1994; 1997; Tsetskhladze 
2013. 

68 See Galanina and Grach 1986; Schlitz 1994. 
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elsewhere exist too. The now better-known styles of jewellery follow the originally 
Attic inspiration with the tradition of the Animal Style. 

The Usak museum group in north-western Turkey and several vases in the 
George Ortiz collection in Geneva are accessible, but many in small local museums 
and collections in Turkey and elsewhere are not. Generally, the links with the main 
South-East Thracian (Odrysian) school are obvious." 

As to iconography, the art of Triballoi shows the divinities as charioteers, the 
Letnitsa plaques and the Getic art as horsemen, predecessors of the Thracian hero. 
With the Odrysians the Dionysiac motifs were the most popular and, after the 
Bithynian group, the Odrysian artists took second place in closely reflecting Greek 
models; North Thracian art was more independent. The Scythian figural art pointed 
out royal power and dignity, besides illustrating Scythian legends and habits; Thra- 
cian and Scythian iconography had much in common."! The art known at Pistiros 
was in the field of iconography more Greek than Thracian, but also accepting, 
through aristocratic neighbours, wives and servants, Thracian myths and elements 
of Thracian religion. But in general, all elements and trajectories around the Black 
Sea played their roles in establishing the common pattern of a Black Sea koine even 
in the field of iconography. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY AND THE CLASSICS 
FROM A COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE: 
CHINA AND THE GRAECO-ROMAN WORLD* 


HYUN JIN KIM 


Abstract 

Comparative research in Classics and Ancient History is a relatively new phenomenon. At 
present, there is no coherent and systematic methodological paradigm for conducting such 
research, especially in the field of Graeco-Roman and Chinese comparative studies. This 
article explores the general state of comparative studies within the discipline of Classics and 
Ancient History, offers a methodology for conducting new research on Greece/Rome and 
China, and demonstrates the applicability and usefulness of such an approach. 


Introduction 

Classical Greece and Rome are only rarely examined from a comparative perspec- 
tive. Until recently, relatively few scholars were bold enough to venture into this 
field, despite the potential for new research agendas and insights that a comparative 
approach can offer. The difficulty of having to go beyond one’s own area of spe- 
cialisation and even discipline has prevented many scholars from taking up the 
challenge. Indeed, there are many dangers inherent in comparative studies. With 
insufficient training and/or lack of specialist knowledge, a comparative analysis can 
often end up being a random collection of specious generalisations that are more 
often than not vulnerable to expert criticism.’ This article will first provide a broad 
outline of the state of comparative studies in Classical scholarship and then focus 
on a comparative case study of China and the Graeco-Roman world. It will also 
highlight ways in which comparative methodology can enrich and enhance our 
understanding of contentious issues such as identities and ethnicity in Ancient His- 
tory and Classical literature. 


* Tam most grateful to the anonymous referees for their comments and suggestions. 

! Yuan 1980, 2. See also Y. Zhang 1998, 2, 11, who argues that all too often comparativists are 
handicapped by ‘mutual parochialism’, that is hostility to interdisciplinary research on the part of 
die-hard specialists or the inability of an expert of one discipline to fully engage or appreciate the 
specificities of another discipline when engaging in comparative analysis. 
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The Evolution of Comparative Studies in the Humanities and the Classics 

First of all it is necessary to define what we mean by comparative analysis. Compara- 
tive literature, particularly in the form of comparative philology or linguistics (his- 
torical linguistics) was first established as a discipline in its own right in Germany 
in the 19th century.” The German philosopher, literary critic and poet, Johann 
Gottfried Herder (1744-1803), can arguably be said to have initiated this develop- 
ment by articulating the idea of national language and culture. This made the study 
of ‘national literatures other than the Classics (Greek and Latin) respectable to the 
wider academic community, thereby facilitating the comparison of Classical litera- 
ture with ‘other literature that had until then been viewed as inferior.? To Herder, 
the quality of a literary work and the language that it represents could not be deter- 
mined by a single universal standard of criticism (i.e. the Classics) and instead 
needed to be appreciated in its own context. 

Herder's views reflected the literary trends of his time and was complemented 
by the concept of Weltliteratur formulated by Wolfgang von Goethe (who in the 
famous Gespräche mit Goethe in den letzten Jahren seines Lebens [1823-32] is shown 
to have had an astonishingly international scope of literary reference that encom- 
passed not just European literature, but even Persian poetry and Chinese novels). 
This concept foreshadowed the global scope of today's comparative literature? 
Unfortunately, this extraordinary literary development was accompanied by Herder's 
articulation of the concept of Vo/ksgeist (a characteristic national spirit), which he 
argued was inherent to languages. Literature in ‘national’ languages was henceforth 
viewed as the reflection of, as well as a tool for moulding the national character. 
Thus the discipline of comparative literature contributed to a wider trend of grow- 
ing nationalist sentiment. Across Europe, comparative literature was used alongside 
nationalist archaeologies and the ‘revival’ of folk traditions in the service of that 
scourge of the modern age, nationalism, with all its destructive consequences.’ 
Alternatively, one could say that the rise of nationalism paradoxically laid the foun- 
dations of future internationalism.? 

Thus the starting point of comparative literature and comparative philology has 
in the past often been found in national literatures and the inter-relationships 
between them. This is especially true of German scholarship which dominated the 
field of comparative philology in the 19th century. However, the romantic belief in 


? The name itself was first coined in France in 1816 (see Bassnett 1993, 12). Representative of 
19th-century German comparative philology is Schleicher 1861-62. 

3 Damrosch, Melas and Buthelezi 2009, 3. 

^ Damrosch, Melas and Buthelezi 2009, 18. 

? Gifford 1969, xi. 

6 Damrosch, Melas and Buthelezi 2009, 3—9. 

7 See Bassnett 1993, 20-21. 

8 Guillén 1993, 27. 
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the homogeneity or uniqueness of national traditions and literatures became pro- 
gressively unsustainable. A movement away from narrow nationalism towards a 
more 'universal' methodological paradigm was argued in the work of Hutcheson 
Macaulay Posnett. In 1886, in Auckland, New Zealand, Posnett produced for the 
first time a comparative analysis that emphasised literary relativity by subjecting all 
literature to what was then regarded as a "scientific methodological paradigm.? His 
positivist and systematic approach was then continued by Charles Mills Gayley 
(1858-1932) who opened up a variety of modern disciplines to this comparative 
methodology: history, psychology and, particularly, anthropology.'? 

This wave of early 20th-century scholarship did not focus on identifying a par- 
ticular feature, practice or way of thinking as being generically Greek, German, 
Jewish, ‘oriental’, etc. in origin or the spontaneous creation of a ‘national’ genius. 
Instead, it aggressively sought to identify pervasive, universal criteria of human liter- 
ary expression that transcended ethnic, national and regional boundaries and to 
place them in an historical context. Within this wider paradigm they placed the 
local or periodic variations and peculiarities.!! This effort eventually culminated in 
Erich Auerbach's rejection of Herder's Volksgeist in 1952. The Geist of literature, 
Auerbach declared, ‘is not national’ or limited to local circumstances. !? 

Comparative scholarship then evolved further in the mid- to late 20th century. 
Until then, a rigid polarity between the universal and the particular had characterised 
the discourse, '? where the term ‘universal’ had been used in a Eurocentric and positiv- 
ist sense as a synonym for Western European literary standards.'4 This polarity was 
replaced by a more flexible, but at first glance more unstable, cosmopolitan model 
that better reflected the realities of the post-colonial, modern world.? Comparative 
literature has consequently become an expression of modern, global, ‘cosmopolitan 
humanism’.!° In current scholarship, comparative analysis is loosely defined as the 
systematic study of supranational and often diachronic structures or assemblages! 
within an international, cosmopolitan and pluralistic'® or relativistic paradigm. This 
is the definition that with some caution we will adhere to in this paper. 


? Damrosch, Melas and Buthelezi 2009, 50, 59. Posnett's somewhat flawed reliance on social 
Darwinism as the ‘scientific’ basis for the articulation of his comparative methodology should not 
necessarily detract from his overall contribution to the field of comparative literature. 

10 Damrosch, Melas and Buthelezi 2009, 68. See also Bassnett 1993, 22, 33. 

!! Guillén 1993, 5. 

? Auerbach 1952, 50. 

13 Valdés 1992, 7. 

^ 'Tótósy de Zepetnek 1998, 13, 15. 

? Bassnett 1993, 41; L. Zhang 1998, 22-24; Robbins 1992, 169-86. 

16 Damrosch, Melas and Buthelezi 2009, 162. See also Y. Zhang 1998, 5. 
17 Guillén 1993, 3, 321. 

18 Tôtôsy de Zepetnek 1998, 13-14. 
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Comparative research in Classical scholarship has increased in both quantity and 
arguably also in quality in recent years. However, Classics as a discipline has often 
been the last to be affected by shifting trends in literary discourse. When it came 
to comparative analyses, Classical scholarship of the early and mid-20th century was 
highly conservative, even resistant. A strong, and almost religious, belief in the 
uniqueness of the Graeco-Roman world is evident in both scholarly and popular 
works well into the mid-20th century. The very suggestion that a comparative per- 
spective is needed would have seemed preposterous to many Classicists of a tradi- 
tional bent. This attitude coupled with the decline of religious observance among 
the educated elite of the Western world during the modern era led to the neglect 
of the most obvious source of comparative perspectives available when studying the 
Classics: the history, religions, languages and cultures of the Near East. 

When the likes of Egypt, Sumer, Babylonia and Assyria were excluded from 
consideration, it was very easy to create a conceptual space in which the Greeks of 
the Eastern Mediterranean assumed paramount importance, as the unique fountain 
of civilisation and high culture. Only after the Second World War was the extraor- 
dinary impact of the Near East on Graeco-Roman civilisation fully recognised in 
Classical scholarship.'? Finally, decades after most other disciplines in the humani- 
ties including the likes of history, modern languages and literature, philosophy and 
anthropology had all benefited from comparative research, Classical scholarship 
embraced comparative studies, but even then only hesitantly.”° 

Despite these limitations, comparative perspectives new to Classical scholarship 
brought about works of seminal importance that employed Near Eastern literature 
and history to reinterpret and enhance our understanding of Mycenaean,?! Archaic” 
and Classical Greek? civilisation. The resurgence of interest in the Near East also 
gave birth to comparative studies that elevated the often despised Persia and the 


Iranian world as legitimate and respectable candidates for comparison with Greece.” 


7? This process began with the ground-breaking works of M.L. West (1971) and W. Burkert 
(1992). West 1997 has arguably done wonders in dispelling many remaining scepticism towards the 
validity of comparative research involving the Near East. 

20 Only a handful of Classists can be called genuinely comparativist. Among them G.E.R Lloyd, 
W. Burkert, M. West, W. Scheidel, S.P. Morris and M. Miller are particularly notable. 

?! A superb example is Morris 1992. 

22 See West 1997 and Burkert 1992. Also useful is Burkert 2004. A more recent work on the 
interactions between the Near East (more specifically the Levantine region) and the Greek world is 
López-Ruiz 2010. 

23 Particularly notable for this period is the work of Miller 1997. 

7^ For instance West 1971 on Near Eastern ‘Semitic’ and ‘Iranian’ philosophy, and Miller 1997 
on Persian cultural influence on Classical Greece. 
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The East- West rivalry during the Cold War also heightened scholarly interest in 
dichotomies and cultural otherness. Anti-colonialism or post-colonialism? in left- 
wing literature such as Edward Said's famous ‘Orientalism’? in the Post-war era 
also alerted scholars to the importance of perception in literary discourse. This initi- 
ated a flood of publications on the Greek-Barbarian antithesis.” The resurgence of 
new national/ethnic identities in the decolonised Third World, the birth of hetero- 


8 and also 


geneous, multicultural societies in the Americas and Western Europe,” 
ethnocentrism and ethnic friction in Eastern Europe made manifest in tragedies 
such as the wars in former Yugoslavia and the wars following the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, all contributed to this growing trend of studying ethnic identity (still 
largely confined to Greek and Roman identity, though other ethnic groups are 
sometimes mentioned, usually in passing) in the Graeco-Roman world. These 
studies tended to focus on the interaction between local ethnic/polis identity and 
the supra-identity or culture of the Graeco-Roman oikoumene, thereby reflecting 
our modern interest and concerns with the question of identity and ethnicity. 

Classical scholarship like all other academic disciplines was also influenced by 
the trends of the age. Prolific public interest in the world economy and the rising 
importance of global trade networks and regional economic clusters/blocks such as 
the European Union and North American Free Trade Area triggered scholarly work 
on Mediterranean trade networks and Mediterranean regionalism in antiquity,?? 
thereby broadening yet again the scope for research that had once been confined to 
the Greeks and the Romans. Most recently, the rise of China and East Asia as a 
new force in global politics and world economy has also brought about a flurry of 
comparative studies on Greece and China,*! and Rome and China 27 


?5 Post-colonialism has had a significant impact on Classics and has influenced works such as that 
of Greenwood 2010. 

?6 Said 1979. 

27 The most notable are E. Hall 1989; Cartledge 1993; J. Hall 2002; Isaac 2004. 

28 For an interesting, albeit polemical, discussion of the construction of post-colonial identities in 
the so-called Third World and migrant, racial identities in the United States and Europe, see San Juan 
1995, 2-10, 159-91, 206—57. 

2 Even a group as important as the Carthaginians for instance, have only recently started receiving 
some decent attention from Classicists, for example Miles 2010. 

30 For example, Horden and Purcell 2000; Malkin 2005; Malkin, Constantakopoulou and Pana- 
gopoulou 2009. 

?! GER Lloyd has written prolifically on Greece and China with a focus especially on science 
and philosophy. Among other publications the most noteworthy are Lloyd 2002 and 2004. For an 
historical and ethnographic comparative analysis of Greece and China, see Kim 2009. A more literary 
approach is provided by Beecroft 2010. 

32 Scheidel 2009; Mutschler and Mittag 2008. 
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Many of the studies on identity and ethnicity, however, though employing ele- 
ments and methods conducive to comparative analysis, by the definition of com- 
parative analysis given above, in many cases fall short of genuine comparative analy- 
sis, since they mostly begin and end within the parameters set by the Graeco-Roman 
tradition and cultural sphere or are limited to defining the difference of a given 
ethnic group from the Graeco-Roman world that surrounded it or bordered it. 
In other words they often operate largely within the boundaries set by a single 
cultural tradition, not a supranational or rather international, cosmopolitan frame- 
work that we have identified as the key to comparative analysis. 

The studies of Near Eastern cultures by Classicists offer us a more genuine 
example of comparative analysis in that they do not cease in merely pointing out 
differences and similarities of a subgroup or subject group within the Graeco- 
Roman koine to the dominant culture, but enables us to reinterpret Greek literature 
and history in fundamentally new ways by introducing an entirely different perspec- 
tive of an independent cultural sphere. Furthermore, the Near East and Greece were 
intimately linked historically and there is no doubt as to the extent and depth of 
cultural interaction between them. It is therefore impossible to question the causal 
links? between them or seriously question the value of comparing the two worlds. 


The Feasibility of Comparative Studies of Greece/Rome and China 
And this brings us to China and Greece/Rome, which seem to be distant partners 
at best. Both were in fact at least until the Hellenistic period arguably largely una- 
ware of the other's existence. Can two such different cultural traditions afford us 
with fruitful opportunities for comparative analysis? Some may argue that in Ancient 
History in particular it is illogical to conduct comparative analysis between cultures 
that have no connections to each other whatsoever (other than to highlight cultural 
dichotomies and obvious differences). Furthermore, in Classical scholarship some 
may question the utility of subjecting culturally divergent historical or literary phe- 
nomena largely unrelated to each other to a comparative perspective with the goal 
of testing out a particular, modern, theoretical paradigm.*4 

One could argue with scientific justification supported by biological evidence 
that the attribution of intrinsically incompatible racial differences and mentalities 
to different ethnic entities is singularly flawed.?? There is no doubt at all that bio- 
logically there is only a single race with a single nature, the human race. Thus it is 


33 Guillén 1993, 69, by which is meant the substantive connections in material culture and the 
common experience of historical developments. 

** Guillén 1993, 70. 

35 Lévi-Strauss 1966, 268. For a critique, see Geertz 2000, 358. 
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reasonable to assume that phenomena which are manifest in one culture may have 
strong implications for studying phenomena in others. However, we cannot simply 
embark on a wild goose chase and assume that there will be something useful if we 
randomly compare divergent data and cultural materials. There must be a more 
concrete justification for conducting research that embraces cultures seemingly as 
unrelated as Greece/Rome and China. And here the methodological paradigm 
employed in modern anthropology can provide us with a template in determining 
what level or type of comparison may prove useful when applying comparative 
analysis to the study of the Greece/Rome and China. 

The eminent anthropologists Philip Salzman proposes four viable strategies for 
comparison in anthropological research: 1. ‘type comparison’ that aims to deter- 
mine the same patterns in historically distinct cases in different societies; 2. ‘illus- 
trative comparison' with the aim of identifying different, contrasting patterns to 
highlight the distinctive patterns in each cultural tradition; 3. ‘controlled compari- 
son' which involves examining closely related societies and cultures which share 
multiple common features and differ only minimally with the aim of discovering 
‘associated factors—concomitant relations—between two or more factors that vary 
together, being present in some cases and absent in others’; 4. ‘survey comparison’ 
which requires the examination of all cases known of a particular type of society, or 
a representative sample of all cases. 

At the risk of seeming too positivistic or out of touch with the current (under- 
standable) leanings in some comparative literary circles towards neo-historicism," 
it may be necessary here to stress the obvious that comparative analysis of Greece/ 
Rome and China can yield more substantive results when and if there are verifiable 
historical links (preferably causal interrelation),?? or, in the case of the absence 
of historical links, there is solid evidence in support of common or similar political, 
military, cultural, literary and socio-economic phenomena.?? In other words, evi- 
dence of interconnectivity (more useful for comparisons in Ancient History) or 
alternatively a more elaborate and modified version of the ‘type comparison’ pro- 
posed by Salzman (useful for both comparisons in Classics and Ancient History). 


36 Salzman 2012, 6. 

37 Bassnett 1993, 36. 

?5 Demonstrations of the usefulness of historical links and interconnectivity to comparative histori- 
cal research will be provided below. 

# This is the approach adopted by both Mutschler and Mittag (2008) and Scheidel (2009) in 
their comparative analyses of Rome and China. Fletcher 1985, 3-4, 7, the renowned historian of Inner 
Asia, proposed a similar model and called it integrative history with a macro-historical dimension as 
opposed to region, period specific microhistoriography. However, he does not seriously contemplate 
the interconnectivity of the Eurasian world before early modern times and places too much emphasis 
on direct causal links for his integrative, global model. 
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The second and fourth strategies have their utility as well, but the former will only 
serve to highlight dichotomies and differences, which 19th- and 20th-century schol- 
arship has emphasised almost too excessively, and the latter may often demand an 
excessively broad and unmanageable scope of comparison. The third strategy on the 
other hand would be applicable to Greece-Near East comparisons, but not to 
Greece/Rome and China. The framework should thus (unless we are dealing with 
aesthetic appreciation of literature or poetics)^ be predominantly historical in char- 
acter with a level of theoretical awareness of the relation between historical phenom- 
ena and literary development.^! 

Quite obviously the ‘history’ that we are referring to cannot be confined to what 
current scholarship calls ‘Ancient History’. Its scope must become broader, a history 
of Eurasia or Afro-Eurasia in antiquity rather than a limited and confined history of 
the Mediterranean basin. However, can we justify such a ‘universal’ history? Recent 
historical scholarship has argued that to write a ‘universal history’ or ‘global history’ 
there must exist certain preconditions, most importantly reciprocal communication, 
penetrations, influences and dependencies, in other words interactions, both direct 
and indirect, that have certain consequences for the development of the cultures 
under consideration.” 

At first glance this definition would seem to negate Greece/Rome and China as 
research possibilities in the discipline of Ancient History. Yet when we take into 
consideration the astonishing fact that the trade networks of antiquity covered the 
entirety of the Mediterranean world, the Near East, South Asia, East Asia and even 
the steppes of Inner Asia, i.e. was universal and global throughout the Graeco- 
Roman period with which we associate the Classics, such doubts can swiftly be 
dispelled. The civilisations of the world in recorded history never existed in splendid 
isolation. So much so that the neologism ‘Afro-Eurasian interactive system"? has 
lately been coined to describe this immense system of trade networks that by the 
6th century AD saw Roman glass being exported as far east as Silla in modern day 
Korea, ^ and even earlier in the Ist century AD the phenomenon of the excessive 
intake of Chinese silks emptying the coffers of the Roman upper class elite. ^ 


40 For the feasibility of a comparative study of Chinese and Greek poetics, see Beecroft 2010. 

Aldridge (1980, vi) argues that even the supposed literary contrast between 'Eastern' and "Western 
literatures resides more in linguistic differences than in divergent aesthetic views. 

^! Guillén 1993, 70. See also Valdés 1992, 3-20, 3. 

42 Mazlish and Buultjens 1993, 97. 

^ Chase-Dunn and T. Hall 1997, 149. 

44 Francis 2002, 89 

Thorley 1971, 71-80. 
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Conducting comparative historical research between China and ancient Greece/ 
Rome can therefore be justified on the basis of firm evidence of actual cultural 
contact. One such example of Hellenistic Greek interactions with China can be 
found in the history of the famous Kushans. The Kushans were a Tocharian- 
Scythian people)? whose empire flourished in what is now Central Asia and India 
simultaneously with the Roman Republic/Principate, the Parthian empire and the 
Chinese Han empire. The Kushans were part of the Yuezhi invaders who conquered 
and absorbed the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom of Alexander's successors in the mid- 
2nd century BC. Situated at the very centre of the vast trade networks between the 
Mediterranean world and East Asia,” the Kushans would use the Greek alphabet“ 
as part of their writing system and trade actively with both the Graeco-Roman 
world and the Chinese.? It is now widely acknowledged that Graeco-Roman artistic 
traditions had quite a significant impact on the art and architecture of the Kushans, 
especially in the realms of sculpture and ornamentation,?? and, through them, on 
the artistic tradition of the East Asia?! Via the Kushans, Greek art, therefore, 
became part of the cultural legacy of East Asians. In the domains of Eurasian art 
history and the history of writing at the very least, one can thus fruitfully conduct 
comparative analyses that compare the substantial connections between Greece/ 
West Asia and East/South Asia — an interaction that had significant consequences 
for the development of art in eastern Eurasia. 


The Roman Empire and the Huns Re-examined through Comparative Source 
Criticism 

To highlight further the intrinsic value and astonishing potential of Greece/Rome 
and China comparative inquiry, I will henceforth provide two examples of how such 
a comparative perspective and methodology can help advance our understanding of 
Ancient History and Classical literature. The first example comes from the history 
of Late Imperial Rome, which can greatly benefit from a comparative analysis of 
both Graeco-Roman and Chinese historical sources. Vital to this is the information 
in Chinese sources regarding the identity of the Huns and the nature of the political 
entity they established in Central Asia and then in Europe. 


46 Enoki, Koshelenko and Haidary 1994, 172. 

For a general history of Eurasia and its trade networks in antiquity, see Beckwith 2007. 
48 See Harmatta 1994a, 422-33; Mukhamedjanov 1994, 280. 

^? Mukhamedjanov 1994, 286; Puri 1994, 257-58. 

50 Pugachenkova er al. 1994, 333, 348, 367 and 372. See also Puri 1994, 258. 

>! Grayson 1985, 3-4. 
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The collapse of the Roman empire in the West in the 5th century AD cannot 
be fully understood with reference to the internal developments within the Roman 
empire alone.?? Dependence on just Graeco-Roman historical sources can and have 
in the past severely limit our perspective. External factors are also vital and given 
the critical role played by the Huns in the story of Western Roman collapse, it is 
important to understand clearly who the Huns actually were (their identity and the 
nature of their political organisation), and why they posed such a grave threat to 
Rome. It is surely significant that the Romans were unable to cope with the Huns 
and other barbarian intruders such as the Goths and the Vandals in the 4th and the 
5th centuries, whereas they had withstood the incursions of the same barbarians 
minus the Huns in the preceding 3rd century AD. The explanation for why Rome 
succumbed to them in the 5th century cannot, then, be found solely within the 
Roman empire itself or in the Germanic world, but must be found in wider 
Eurasia. 

If we neglect this external element in Rome’s demise then we are left with an 
inexplicable phenomenon. In contrast to the political chaos of the 3rd century, the 
4th century AD, in terms of administrative sophistication, advanced bureaucracy 


5 


and build-up of military manpower,’ may even have marked the highpoint of 


Roman imperial rule.?^ Lactantius, for instance, comments that the size of the impe- 
rial army had been greatly increased in the 4th century, though probably not by as 
dramatic proportions as the number of legions on paper may suggest.” At the same 
time there was a corresponding lack of any substantial augmentation in the military 


?? See Jones 1964, II, 1067—68, who shows that internal weaknesses cannot have been the sole or 
even the dominant factor in the collapse of the West and that external pressures were of critical 
importance. The internal weaknesses stressed by many critics were common to both halves of the 
Roman empire (see Jones 1964, II, 1027), yet the Eastern empire survived the West by a thousand 
years. Internal causation theories for the imperial collapse of the 5th century AD therefore have serious 
limitations. For an exhaustive summary of all the various causal factors advocated since late antiquity, 
see Demandt 1984, 44-492. 

55 Heather (2006, 63-64) argues for a minimum increase by a third of Roman military manpower 
in the late 3rd to mid-4th century, from 300,000 to anywhere between 400,000 to 600,000 men. Not 
quite accurate argues Goldsworthy (2009, 289). However, there seems to be no doubt that at the very 
least the army had not shrunk in size but had slightly increased. See also Wickham 2009, 9. 

54 Halsall 2007, 74-77. This bureaucracy and administrative shake-up, which meant more taxes, 
has been regarded as the root of internal decay, population decline and military collapse by many 
historians. However, as Heather (2006 118-19) shows, the population of the empire was actually 
increasing in the 4th century, and the rural economy was flourishing at the same time: hardly the 
image of a state in decline. 

55 Lactantius De Mortibus Persecutorum 7. 5. John Lydus (De Mensibus 1. 27) gives a total of 
389,704 men in the army under Diocletian and 45,562 in the navy. Agathias (Histories 5. 13. 7-8) 
gives the exaggerated number of 645,000. For estimates on the size of the army, see also Whitby 2001, 
292. 
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power and political organisation of the neighbouring Germanic tribes in the Áth 
century. What then went wrong for the Romans? The explanation that is currently 
favoured among most historians of late antiquity is that the Roman collapse in the 
West was the result of Roman, internal, political incompetence that allowed an 
‘inventive experiment’ of settling Germanic troops in Roman territory get way out 
of band." Thus is envisaged the scenario of Roman internal collapse triggering 
barbarian migrations into the Roman empire. This, however, completely contradicts 
what the sources actually tell us about the course of 4th- and 5th-century events. 

In any major political change such as the collapse of the Western empire, a 
multiplicity of causes is likely to have contributed to the final outcome.?/ However, 
unless we place this imperial disaster in its proper context, that is a Eurasian one, 
the history of the Roman collapse in the West becomes largely unintelligible. If che 
‘barbarians’ are at least the principle cause of imperial collapse, as P. Heather 
argues, then we are left with the same perplexing question: how could primitive, 
badly organised barbarians effectively combat and bring down the imperial system? 
The Huns, who were arguably the most important barbarian element to threaten 
the Romans in these two centuries and who were the catalyst for the massive Ger- 
manic migrations into the Roman empire and, in addition, the rulers of the first 
ever empire to embrace all of European barbaricum that stretched from the Rhine 
to the Volga, have largely been left out of this paradigm of an internally triggered 
or German-triggered Roman fall. After all, according to the mythical accounts about 
them given by Ammianus Marcellinus (31. 2. 7), they were supposedly even more 
primitively organised than the Germanic tribes they conquered and could not pos- 
sibly have been a serious threat to the Romans.” 

This is where a comparative study of Central Asian Steppe empires as they are 
described in Chinese historiography becomes extremely helpful." Were the Huns 
a primitive, parasitical mob, as they are described in Ammianus, who only devel- 
oped rudimentary political organisation after coming into contact with the more 
'civilised' Goths? The Chinese histories paint a very different picture of the internal 
organisation of Eurasian steppe polities. The political organisation of the earliest 
steppe political entity, the Xiongnu (in Early Middle Chinese: Hunnu) empire, 


56 Halsall 2007, 283. See also Goffart 1980, who argued consistently along similar lines. 

57 Ward-Perkins (2005, 440) sees Roman internal civil wars and usurpations as key causes that 
brought about the success of the Germanic invasions. Social unrest too could have been a factor. The 
confusion of course made things easier for the invaders and reveals perhaps, as he argues, lack of leader- 
ship from some of the late emperors. 

58 Heather 2006, 248, 280. 

5 According to Heather 2006, 343-44, and Thompson 1948, 41-43. 

9" Due to the confines of space only a brief summary of the Chinese sources on steppe empires 
and their implications will be given here. For a full treatment, see Kim 2013. 
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which many agree was the progenitor of the later Huns,°! is described as follows by 
the Chinese historian Sima Qian in the 1st century BC: 


Under the Shan-yü[£] are the Wise Kings of the Left and Right, the left and right Lu-li 
kings, left and right generals, left and right commandants, left and right household 
administrators, and left and right Ku-tu marquises. The Hsiung-nu word for ‘wise’ is 
"Cu-ch'T, so that the heir of the Shan-yü is customarily called the "T'u-ch'i King of the 
Left. Among the other leaders, from the wise kings on down to the household admin- 
istrators, the more important ones command ten thousand horsemen and the lesser ones 
several thousand, numbering twenty-four leaders in all, though all are known by the title 
"Ten Thousand Horsemen'. The high ministerial offices are hereditary, being filled from 
generation to generation by the members of the Hu-yen and Lan families, and in more 
recent times by the Hsü-pu family. These three families constitute the aristocracy of the 
nation. The kings and other leaders of the left live in the eastern sector, the region from 
Shang-ku east to the land of the Hui-mo and the Ch'ao-hsien peoples. The kings and 
leaders of the right live in the west, the area from Shang province west to the territories 
of the Yüeh-chi and Ch'iang tribes. The Shan-yü has his court in the region of Tai and 
Yün-chung. Each group has its own area, within which it moves about from place to 
place looking for water and pasture. The Left and Right Wise Kings and the Lu-li kings 
are the most powerful, while the Ku-tu marquises assist the Shan-yü in the administra- 
tion of the nation. Each of the twenty-four leaders in turn appoint his own ‘chiefs of a 
thousand’, ‘chiefs of a hundred’, and ‘chiefs of ten’, as well as his subordinate kings, 
prime ministers, chief commandants, household administrators, chü-ch'ü officials and so 


forth (Shiji 110. 9b-10b).5 


Such sophisticated political organisation was shared by virtually all steppe polities 
in the region from which the Huns emerged before their migration into Europe. 
For instance, the formidable Rouran empire (partially Xiongnu/Hun™ and contem- 
porary with the Hunnic empire in Europe in what is now Eastern Turkestan or 
Xinjiang and Mongolia) possessed a political organisation and a hierarchical struc- 
ture that was almost a complete replica of former Xiongnu practices. This empire, 
like that of the Xiongnu, was divided into two wings. It was a dual system with 
Eastern and Western political units, with the ruler of the East holding greater pres- 
tige and overall authority. In later times, however, the Western ruler seems to have 
reversed the situation, thus mirroring a similar process among the Huns in Europe 


9! La Vaissière 2005; Wright 1997; Érdy 1995. 

62 The supreme ruler and the equivalent of the Turco-Mongol Khagan (emperor). 

$5 Watson 1961, 163-64 (using Wade-Giles Romanisation). 

64 Duan 1988, 118-20, the Xiongnu/Huns survived in Mongolia as the Bayeqi until the early 
5th century when they were fully incorporated into the Rouran Khaganate. 

6 Kradin 2005, 154. 
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under Attila who overthrew his Eastern overlord Bleda.°° The empire had a core 
Rouran tribe, leading ethnically related tribes as vassals and holding other con- 
quered nations in servitude. These subject peoples were distributed as fiefs among 
members of the royal clan and the upper aristocracy. The entire state was organised 
in a decimal system, again exactly like the Xiongnu. The 1000 formed the detach- 
ment (run/military head), and 100 the banner (Zhuang commanded by the Shawu/ 
leader or commander). In times of full mobilisation, between 100,000 and 300,000 
horsemen could be raised for military service (approximating to the size of earlier 
Xiongnu armies).67 

Another contemporary steppe empire, that of the Hephtalite White Huns in 
Central Asia, also shared similar origins with both the Huns and the Rouran,° and 
had a matching political organisation.” To this can be added the Kushan empire, 
the Chuban Huns, the Wusun and Kangju. The list indeed includes the majority 
of previous, contemporary and later steppe polities, which all shared very similar 
political structures to that of the abovementioned Xiongnu. In fact, in the 5th cen- 
tury, almost the whole of Eurasia with the exception of its maritime fringes was 
ruled by steppe empires that all derived from the same region (Mongolia and Turke- 
stan): the Xianbei Toba Wei empire in northern China, the White Hun empire in 
Central Asia and eastern Iran, the Rouran empire in Mongolia and Turkestan, and 
the Hunnic empire in Europe. This is no coincidence, and the Áth and 5th centuries 
which witnessed the fall of the Western Roman empire also saw the collapse or 
partial collapse of nearly all established, sedentary empires in Eurasia: the Chinese 
Jin empire (destroyed by the Southern Xiongnu (Huns) in AD 311);”° the Sasanian 
empire of Persia (vassalised by the Hephtalite White Huns”! in the mid-5th century 
AD);” and the Gupta empire of India (dismantled by the White Huns by the late 
5th century AD). 

It is thus becoming increasingly clear, in the light of this comparative material 
derived from Chinese historical sources, that the Huns who entered Europe were a 
very well-organised military state that in no way resembled the primitive mob 
described by Ammianus. It can be no accident that they alone of all the barbarians 


6 Kradin 2005, 155. 

67 Kradin 2005, 162. 

68 Wei Shu (103. 2290) tells us that the White Huns derived from exactly the same region as the 
European Huns in the Altai region. 

© Czeglédy 1983, 78. 

70 La Vaissière 2005, 4. 

71 See Liang Shu 54 for information on the extent of the Hephtalite Hunnic empire and its sub- 
jugation of Persia and other West Asian states. See also Golden 1992, 81. 

7? See Procopius De Bello Persico 1. 6. 10 for details on the vassalisation of Sasanian Persia by the 
White Huns and Hunnic interference in internal Sasanian dynastic struggles. 
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in Europe managed to establish an empire that embraced nearly the whole of the 
European continent. Glimpses of Hunnic steppe political organisation can, in fact, 
be seen in several Roman sources, such as the accounts provided by Olympiodorus 
and Priscus. Olympiodorus travelled on an embassy to the Huns before the time of 
the rule of Rua (Attila's uncle) in order to negotiate with the Hunnic sub-king 
Donatus. He records that Donatus, who was in unknown circumstances murdered, 
presumably by Roman agents, was a vassal of the ho ton rhegon protos (the first of 
the kings) Charaton (Olympiodorus fr. 19 = Bibl. Cod. 80, 173). Here we have 
corroborating evidence that the Huns practised a hierarchical division of power 
between the supreme ruler (Khagan or Shanyu, as among the Rouran and the earlier 
Xiongnu) and lesser vassal kings. 

The same type of organisation is found again among the Hunnic vassal horde in 
the East along the shores of the Black Sea, the Akatziri Huns. The Akatziri were 
plotting to revolt against Attila with Roman support. However, the Roman ambas- 
sadors sent to urge them on made an error while distributing gifts from the emperor. 
Kouridachus, who was senior in arkeloffice was given his gift second and denied 
proper honours due his rank (kata taksin) (Priscus fr. 11. 2). This slight led him to 
inform Attila about the planned rebellion, and the Hunnic king quickly quelled the 
revolt and set up his own son, Ellac, as overlord of this eastern fief (Priscus fr. 11. 
2). The reference to ranks, office and precedence in this story clearly suggests that 
the system of rule that existed among the Huns was very different from the hap- 
hazard organisation found among the Germanic tribes. Ellac's appointment to ruler- 
ship over the Akatziri also shows the steppe practice, noted among the Rouran and 
the earlier Xiongnu, of giving key fiefs to members of the royal family. Indeed, 
Attila's empire later fell precisely because of bitter disputes regarding the distribu- 
tion of fiefs among his sons (Priscus fr. 25 = Jordanes Getica 50, 259—263). These 
insights have previously been glossed over without proper scrutiny by Classical 
scholars, due to ignorance of steppe political culture and unfamiliarity with Eastern 
comparative material. However, they can be rendered comprehensible by this pro- 
posed comparative methodology, and this allows us radically to reinterpret the 
nature of the Hunnic state and its impact on Late Roman history, as well as discover 


the real identity of these mythologised steppe conquerors.” 


75 For a more extended discussion of the Huns and the fall of the Western Roman empire, see 
Kim 2013. 
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Herodotus and Sima Qian 

We have so far discussed the actual contacts and verifiable historical links with 
consequences for Ancient History in both East and West during the Roman period. 
However, what about the earlier Classical period of the 5th and 4th centuries BC? 
Here literary, socio-economic and political-military parallels or similarities rather 
than actual historical links are the more fruitful areas comparative research, in other 
words the more limited application of ‘type comparison’ strategy mentioned earlier. 
The observation of similarities between cultures or of obvious differences between 
them, are at times not enough to produce substantive comparative research with 
outcomes of significant value for the study of the Classics. A comparative approach 
can be far more useful if both textual traditions (Greek and Chinese) are shown to 
have treated the same or closely related phenomena or subject matter. The following 
second example demonstrates the treatment of the same subject matter by a Greek 
and Chinese writer and highlights the value of subjecting both (Greek and Chinese) 
material to comparative analysis. I shall focus on the Scythian /ogos of Herodotus 
and the Xiongnu Liezhuan of Sima Qian, where both authors engage in ethnography 
and discuss the same topic, steppe nomads. The astonishing parallels and similarities 
in these two ethnographic discourses on steppe peoples (Scythians and Xiongnu) 
from the opposite ends of Eurasia, are almost miraculous to behold. It also suggests 
the need to revise some of the theoretical interpretations of the Scythian /ogos of 
Herodotus in Classical scholarship.” 

The element of historicity and the veracity of the ethnographic information that 
Herodotus provides concerning the Scythians were largely dismissed by the influ- 
ential work of F. Hartog in 1980.” Subsequent Herodotean scholarship on the 
Scythian logos, following his lead, has more often than not concentrated on 
the artistic and literary qualities of Herodotus’ work with the neo-historicist vision 
of cultural history. This has brought about a very sophisticated appreciation of 
Herodotus the ‘artist’ and provided beneficial results for Herodotean studies as a 
whole. However, it has also stifled serious ethnographic studies based on the Histo- 
ries, since it reduced the ethnographic details in the Scythian /ogos to mere symbols 
of what the Greeks are not, a product of the imaginary ‘representation of the 
"other" .7° The Scythian /ogos was seen primarily as a ‘discourse on the imaginary 
Scythians’.’” 

However, when we adopt a comparative perspective, it soon becomes clear that 
dismissing the historicity of the Scythian Jogos is highly unwise and in fact 


74 For a more extended discussion of what follows, see Kim 2010. 
75 Hartog 1980; 1988. 

76 Hartog 1988, xxiii. 

77 Hartog 1988, 378. 
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detrimental to the overall evaluation and interpretation of Herodotus' work. At the 
beginning of the ‘proem’ to the Xiongnu Liezhuan (Shiji 110), Sima Qian provides 
vivid ethnographic details and emphasises the fact that the Xiongnu practise animal 
husbandry and move about in search of water and pasture without engaging in any 
kind of agriculture.’* Unlike the Chinese, who live mainly on wheat and millet, the 
nomads to the north eat ‘the meat of domestic animals’.” We are naturally reminded 
of Herodotus’ comment near the beginning of the Scythian /ogos that the Scythians 
are not tillers of the soil, but nomads (4. 2. 2), and his subsequent remark that they 
depend on cattle for food rather than cultivated land (4. 46. 3). The fact that 
they wear clothing made of leather and fur and produce other garments from the 
same material is duly noted by the Sima Qian. Herodotus, of course, offers a more 
sensational account for the Scythians who make clothing out of human skin instead 
of leather. Indeed, as we shall see, the two accounts, despite the great geographical 
distance between Greece and China, are almost identical in their portrayal of the 
nomads of the steppe. 

Sima Qian's next emphasis falls on the military prowess of the Barbarians. He 
notes that the lives of these nomadic warriors are intimately connected with archery 
which they practise from a very young age when they start to take part in hunts, 
first on sheep(!) and then on horses. Once they reach maturity, according to the 
historian, they all become proficient with the bow and are ready to be deployed at 
any time as armed cavalry in the service of the Shanyu (Xiongnu emperor). The 
importance of the mounted archer and the symbolic value of the bow as the weapon 
of the steppe warrior are further highlighted in the legend of Maodun, who assas- 
sinates his father by subjecting him to a hail of arrows from his troops. Sima Qian’s 
subsequent description of Xiongnu battle tactics is also once again remarkably simi- 
lar to Herodotus’ description of Scythian battle tactics. The Chinese historian 
explains that ‘if the battle is going well for them they will advance, but if not, they 
will retreat, for they do not consider it a disgrace to run away'.?? One only needs 


78 Shiji 110 = Watson 1961, 156. The Historian’s comment here is not entirely accurate and he 
seems to contradict himself or refer to later developments, when in the second half of the chapter he 
mentions Xiongnu towns and grain storages. Modern archaeology has shown that, like the Scythians, 
part of the Xiongnu had become settled and engaged in agriculture (see Lubo-Lesnichenko 1989, 47 
and also Minyaev 2001, 3, who provides a description of the Ivolga complex near Ulan Ude which 
shows signs of agriculture and fortifications). Nonetheless, both Herodotus and Sima Qian are not 
mistaken when commenting that the inhabitants of the steppe are nomads. The vast majority of them 
were indeed pure nomads. Herodotus, however, was perceptive enough to note that contacts with 
sedentary cultures, notably Greeks, had led some of them to turn to farming (i.e. the so-called farming 
Scythians [Herodotus 4. 18] and Greek Scythians [4. 17]). See also Minyaev 1996, 81. 

7? Watson 1961, 156-57. 

80 Shiji 110 = Watson 1961, 156. 
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to remind oneself of king Idanthyrsus' reply to Darius to realise that the same prin- 
ciple was true for the Scythians as for the Xiongnu. He declares that the Scythians 
can keep retreating without any sense of shame or fear because they have no culti- 
vated land or towns to defend (4. 127. 1—2). Idanthyrsus’ statements are echoed by 
the Chinese historian who explains that the Xiongnu can fight or retreat unhindered 
because they have ‘no walled cities or fixed dwellings'.*! 

The absence of cities and a fixed area of habitation, however, by no means imply 
a power vacuum. Indeed Sima Qian states forcefully that each individual knows 
clearly the boundary of his own sphere of influence. This flatly contradicts the 
picture of the powerless and disorientated nomad found in Hartog's representation 
of the Scythians and other nomads of the steppe.°? It also reinforces the image 
provided by Herodotus. Herodotus says that in Scythia nomarchs? govern on 
behalf of the Scythian kings over Scythian provinces. These nomarchs are probably 
a western steppe equivalent of the Xiongnu military governors mentioned earlier in 
the article, who presided over a highly organised and disciplined population. 

Further similarities between Herodotus and Sima Qian account can also be 
noted. According to Sima Qian, among the Xiongnu, as among the Scythians, ‘the 
ministers and concubines who are favoured’* by the king ‘are obliged to follow him 
in death often--- in the hundreds’.®° The Xiongnu also only allow ‘those who have 
cut off the heads of the enemy--- to keep the spoils they have captured’®® (see 
Herodotus 4. 64. 1). It is worth noting also that both the Xiongnu and the Scyth- 
ians practised funerary immolation (4. 71) and that the Xiongnu were no less 
enthusiastic than the Scythians in collecting heads in order to turn them into drink- 
ing cups.% According to Grousset, who uses Sima Qian as one of his major sources, 
the Xiongnu king is reported to have taken great pride in using the skull of the 
defeated king of the Yuezhi as his ceremonial drinking cup.” 


8! Shiji 110 = Watson 1961, 156. 

82 Hartog 1988, 201. 

$$ Herodotus 4. 66. He also mentions nomes in 4. 62, to describe the administrative organisation 
of the Scythian kingdom. 

84 Shiji 110 = Watson 1961, 164. 

85 Shiji 110 = Watson 1961, 164. Honey (1999, 93) suggests plausibly on the basis of comparisons 
with the record in the Han Shu that what Sima Qian wrote here is hundreds not thousands. For 
evidence of Xiongnu human sacrifices, see Minyaev 2001, 4; for Xiongnu burial customs, see Murail 
2000. 

86 Shiji 110 = Watson 1961, 164-65. 

#7 Grousset 1948, 55. 

88 Torday 1997, 259. 

8? Grousser 1948, 55. 
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The Scythian practice of drinking blood to consecrate a treaty (4. 70) can also 
be found among the Xiongnu.?? They also gashed their faces with knives in the 
Scythian manner?! Ban Gu (a later Han dynasty historian) also records that there 
existed a sword cult (the Qing-/u) among the Xiongnu (Hanshu 94) as among 
Herodotus’ Scythians, who in their ritual sacrifices employed the sword of Ares 
(4. 62).?? Such amazing confirmations of the individual details of Herodotus’ logos 
by Sima Qian and Ban Gu, who were writing in an entirely different cultural set- 
ting, indicate that Herodotus’ inquiry was indeed genuine and for the most part, 
despite the undeniable existence of some embarrassing errors, historically accurate. 

We can therefore argue that Herodotus and Sima Qian provide us with verifiable 
ethnographic details from which we can with some confidence partially reconstruct 
the identity and lifestyle of early steppe peoples. The comparative approach dem- 
onstrated thus far allows us to validate this argument and furthermore re-establish 
the value of Herodotus as an historical source. The comparison of these two eth- 
nographic observations also tells us that there was in all probability a greater level 
of interaction between sedentary (Greek and Chinese) and steppe peoples than we 
have previously thought possible. 


Conclusion 

Thus comparative analyses of Graeco-Roman and Chinese literature and history can 
yield surprisingly useful conclusions, which can enable the literary critic or historian 
to reinterpret and revise one's conclusions with regard to both Greece/Rome and 
China. Comparative literature has often been called world literature?? and as befits 
that title there are innumerable other thematic studies that could be pursued. For 
instance we are all familiar with the efforts of G.E.R. Lloyd who over the last dec- 
ade, sometimes alone and on occasions in collaboration with N. Sivin, has pro- 
duced an almost exhaustive catalogue of comparisons on Ancient Greek and Early 
Chinese science and medicine. Other writers, such as J.-P. Reding,” L. Raphals,?* 
and F. Jullie?” have conducted research on Greek and Chinese philosophy and 
epistemology. The interdisciplinary dimension was strengthened by S. Shankman 


?? Grousset 1948, 58. 

?! Grousset 1948, 58. 

2 Torday 1997, 259. 

?5 Trumpener 2006, 195-98; Guillén 1993, 19-20, 37-45. 
% Lloyd and Sivin 2002. 

?5 Reding 2004. 

°° Raphals 1992. 

?/ Jullien and Hawkes 2000. 
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and S.W. Durrant, who ambitiously attempted to cover a vast range of genres and 
disciplines ranging from epic to history and philosophy.?* More recently, A. Beecroft 
has conducted excellent research on authorship in Ancient Greece and Early 
China,” Y. Zhou has provided new insights into Gender relations in ancient Greece 
and China,'”° and W. Scheidel has compared the imperial governance and economy 
of Rome and Han China.!?! 

Yet all this research thus far, as significant as they are, and what I have endeav- 
oured to demonstrate in this article, only touches the surface of a potentially vast 
and inexhaustible reservoir of research opportunities. It would indeed be a tragedy 
if this huge potential was neglected by Classical scholars and Ancient Historians. 
Without a doubt the comparative approach is the way of the future and the sooner 
Classicists and Ancient Historians realise this the better it will be for the future of 
our discipline. 
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NEW INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE KAYSTER RIVER 
(KÜCÜK MENDERES) VALLEY II 


MARIJANA RICL 


Abstract 

The article is a publication of 15 new inscriptions found in the Kayster river valley during 
the field surveys conducted by the author in this region from 2007 to 2013. New inscrip- 
tions enrich our understanding of the historical, social, economic and cultural development 
of the region in question during the Hellenistic and Roman period. 


The Kayster river (modern Küçük Menderes) flows through southern Lydia between 
the Tmolos (modern Bozdağ) and the Messogis (modern Aydin Dağları) mountain 
ranges. In antiquity, the main civic centres of the region were in Hypaipa, Dios 
Hieron and three settlements of the Kilbianoi — Nikaia, Koloe and Palaiapolis. The 
area originally belonged to the Lydian population group, subsequently receiving 
Greek, Persian, Macedonian and Roman colonists. During the Attalid period (after 
188 BC)! the region belonged to Lydia, among whose constituent parts, as we learn 
from two inscriptions,” were of xat "Egecov töroı, tò Kabocpou medtov and cb 
Kırßıavöv. In the Roman Imperial period a part of the lower Kayster river valley, 
up to and including the modern town of Tire (ancient Thyaira), was attributed to 
the territory of Ephesos, The Kilbian plain apparently began east of Dios Hieron. 
The tribe inhabiting to Kilbianon was divided into Upper and Lower Kilbianoi.? 
North of the Kayster river, on the southern spurs of Mt Tmolos, the most 
important city was Hypaipa (modern Giinliice; formerly Tapai/Datbey), famed for 
its sanctuary of the Persian goddess Anahita founded sometime before Alexander. 
Her cult there exhibits a blend of Lydian, Persian and Greek cultural influences. 
Led by hereditary priests (magoi) with an archimagos at their head, her devotees 
worshipped the goddess as Anaitis, Anaitis Artemis and Persike Artemis. The 
annual(?) games called ta Artemisia attracted athletes, musicians and poets. The local 
coinage shows the goddess standing in her temple fully attired: on her head is a 


! And most probably earlier, as well. 
? [K 12.2, 201 = SEG 26, 1238; Malay 1996, 83 = SEG 46, 1434: orpurmydc Kaptas xat Auëioe 
Tv xa xà "Evecov Torwv. 


? Cilbianoi inferiores and superiores in Roman terminology (Pliny NH 5. 120). 
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high head-dress with a veil of figure-length proportions, and she maintains a stiff 
pose with outstretched arms.* 

Other urban and non-urban settlements, mostly known by their coinage dating 
from the Roman Imperial period, are Dios Hieron (modern Birgi), Nikaia (modern 
Türkónü; formerly Ayazurat), Koloe (modern Kiraz; formerly Keles), Tar(i)gye 
(modern Akpinar) and Oumyrota (modern Suludere; formerly Yagas) north of the 
Kayster river, and Palaiapolis (Beydag; formerly Balyambolu), Digda (modern Ova- 
kent; formerly Adagide), Bonitai (modern Büyükkale and Küçükkale), Almoura 
(modern Eskioba; formerly Darmara), Potamia (modern Bademli), Dideiphyta 
(modern Kireli), Savenda (modern Yegenli) and others south of it. A recendy pub- 
lished Hellenistic inscription from the region of Koloe? revealed a number of local 
toponyms, for the most part previously unattested: Kireikome, Kanateichos, Alg(e) 
iza, Daplata, Agreikome, Tauroukome, Saltroukome, Tarsos, Sia, Ampsyra, Dareda, 
Oauroa, Diginda and Oekrada. 

The area of southern Lydia has seldom been the object of scholarly interest.° At 
the end of the 19th century it was investigated by K. Buresch (whose results were 
published posthumously).7 At the beginning of the 20th century, J. Keil and A. von 
Premerstein included it in their extensive surveys of Lydian territory,® and in their 
footsteps followed C. Foss,’ the German-Turkish team collaborating on the Inschrif- 
ten griechischer Städte Kleinasiens,!° and R.L. Bengisu.!! H. Malay, Y. Akkan and 
M. Ricl have recently made several contributions to the epigraphic dossier of this 
region,'? R. Meriç published the results of his archaeological and topographical 
studies in the same area, 17 and S. Altınoluk her study of Hypaipa’s coinage.! 

M. Ricl conducted six yearly surveys (2007-10, 2012-13) in the region, '? visit- 
ing about 150 towns and villages, most of them on several occasions.!° During the 


^ Cf Ricl 2002, 206-07; Altinoluk 2013, 37-43. 

? Herrmann and Malay 2007, 126-29, no. 97 = SEG 57, 1189. 

6 On the history of the more intensive research of Hypaipa, starting with Cousinéry's visit to the 
site in 1802, see Altinoluk 2013, 1-8. 

7 Buresch 1898. 

8 Keil and von Premerstein 1914. 

? Foss 1979. 

10 IK 17.1=2. 

!! Bengisu 1994. 

12 Malay and Ricl 2006, 68-81, nos. 39-66 = SEG 56, 1299-1323, 1354-1355; Malay 2006 = 
SEG 56, 1252; Akkan and Malay 2007 = SEG 57, 1190-1193. 

13 Meriç 2009 = SEG 59, 1389. 

14 Altınoluk 2013. 

15 For the published reports on the surveys, see Ricl 2009a-d = SEG 59, 1381-1391; 2010a-c; 
2011; 2012; 2014; also 2010d. 

16 This research was conducted within the framework of the project ‘History and Epigraphy of 
the Kayster Valley in Antiquity supported by the Austrian Academy of Sciences, the University of 
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field surveys and research in the museums of Tire and Odemis, nearly 130 new 
inscriptions were seen and recorded. It is my intention to publish these inscriptions 
as quickly as possible, and this article is the second instalment of the planned series 
of publications. The first article, containing 26 new inscriptions, was recently pub- 
lished in Epigraphica Anatolica. 


No. 1: Habibler!? (2007) 
(Fig. 1) 
Habibler, in a private house, found in a nearby field. Limestone block broken on 
the right side, with an irregularly carved and weathered inscription in a tabula 
ansata. Dim. 0.40 m x 0.36 m x 0.15 m; letters 0.025—0.03 m high. 
Date: After AD 212 


Toöro «6 [üp@ov Eorı] This [tomb belongs] 

Adp. Zwoiuolv - - -] to Aur. Zosimo[s - - -] 

xai céxvov [adtod - - -] and [his] children [- - -] 
POY xoi Köwbolv xoi - - -] ros and Kompso[s and - - -] 

5 MOY..IAN--- ./ ------------------- 
NO. [x] &s- - -] ---- childfren - - - - - - - - J 
IOFJAE: JET 
.HKL.HN.KA--- aan 
[S]ocer 8$ «à sie[pwrérol] he will pay to the most sa[cred] 

10 [laut X väteal B^ xal tovtov &v]- /t]reasury 20,000 denarii, an[d a co]- 
[r]iypapov ètéðn [eig tò èv - - -] py of this was deposited [in - -] 
„RP------------- a ee ee en nn - 


4 The names starting with Koud- are relatively rare and thus far absent from this part 
of Asia Minor (no instances in LGPN V.A.); 7-8 Yoduua ex]/x6b[a], 3¢ [raloeu[oécet 
fruwodv/rovnoë] vel sim.?; 9 this line shows that the original number of letters per line 
was ca. 18-20; 11-12 here stood the mention of a local archive where a copy of the 
inscription was deposited for future consultation, probably the archives of Ephesos. 


Vienna and the University of Salamanca. It is a pleasure to thank T.C. Kültür ve Turizm Bakanlıgı, 
Kültür Varlıkları ve Müzeler Genel Müdürlügü for granting me permits to conduct the yearly surveys, 
to H. Malay (Ege University) for inspiration and friendly help on every occasion, to G. Dobesch 
(Austrian Academy of Sciences), T. Corsten (University of Vienna) and M.P. de Hoz (University of 
Salamanca) for their manifold support, and to the very co-operative government representatives, 
A. Saltık (2007), Miss B. Alpvural (2008), H. Sahin (2009), Miss H. Türkmen (2010), Mrs S. Erbay 
(2012) and Mrs Y. Perska (2013). Since a part of the research took place in two local archaeological 
museums — of Tire and Ödemiş — thanks are also due to their respective directors, E. Ucbaylar and 
Mrs S. Fildagli Cetin, and to the members of their staff. 

17 Ric 2013. 

18 The village of Habibler is situated in the hilly region some 16 km south-west of Tire and ca. 
20 km north-east of Ephesos. 
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Fig. 1: Inscription no. 1 Fig. 2: Inscription no. 2 


(photograph by author). (photograph by author). 


Fig. 3: Inscription no. 3a Fig. 4: Inscription no. 3b 
(photograph by author). (photograph by author). 
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No. 2: Halkapınar” (2008; Tire Museum; inv. no. 82-84) 
(Fig. 2) 
Small white marble stele with tenon, broken on top. In a niche flanked by columns, 
on the left sits a fully dressed woman who is placing a vessel(?) on a column in front 
of her; from the right side she is being approached by a servant girl carrying a box. 
Dim. 0.45 m x 0.40 m x 0.085 m; letters 0.02 m high. 


Date: Late Hellenistic/Early Imperial period 
[Aplrsuo MvootXov, Artemo, daughter of Menophilos, 
[yvlvà 8$ Mev&v8pov. wife of Menandros. 


No. 3a: Hypaipa (2008; Odemis Museum; inv. no. 2618) 
(Fig. 3) 
White marble block with triangular top, broken laterally, damaged in the upper and 
lower right corner. Dim. 0.83 m x 0.77 m x 0.23-0.24 m; letters 0.06-0.065 m 


high. 
Date: Roman Imperial period 
[- - - AJOnvatc [£] ao [3 xo1)] [- - -Althenais for herself [and?] 
[- - - ré &v]8gl xoà .LOT- - -] [- - - her hus]band and - - - 
[--- réxvlouc tolis] «[9]vG[v - - -]- Æ- - their] own [childr]en - - -. 


No. 3b: Hypaipa (2008; Odemis Museum; inv. no. 2619) 
(Fig. 4) 
White marble block with triangular top, broken on the right and damaged on the 
left side. On top, three clamp-holes. Dim. 1.09 m x 0.835 m x 0.215 m; letters 
0.06-0.07 m high. 
Date: Roman Imperial period 


- - -IHA rövoug I[- - «à &vöpt] - - - sufferings - [- - - for my husband] 
[alt «oic «éxvotc x[areoxel- [and] my children [I bad this con]- 
[oxel xc. [stru]cted. 


Although these two blocks and the inscriptions they carry do not fit seamlessly, it 
appears from their dimensions, shape, material, general appearance of the inscrip- 
tions they bear (shape and height of letters), as well as from the content of both 
inscriptions and the circumstances of their discovery, that they belonged to the same 
funerary complex constructed by one Athenais for herself, her husband and chil- 
dren; perhaps they stood next to each other on the same base. 


1 The village of Halkapınar is about 24 km south-west of Tire and about 14.5 km north-east of 
Ephesos. 
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No. 4: Hypaipa (2008; Odemis Museum; inv. no. 1614) 
(Fig. 5) 

White marble ossuary with lid, decorated with two garlands carried by a crowned 
boukephalon in the middle and rams’ heads at the corners; within the garlands are 
two rosettes. Dim. 0.53 m x 0.98 m x 0.52 m (without the lid); letters 0.02-0.025 
m high. 
Date: Roman Imperial period 

[- - - Anlunrptov Tarig c, yuvauxi. — [- - son of De]metrios, to his wife Tatia. 


No. 5: Unknown find-spot (2008; Ödemiş Museum; Garden cat. no. 78) 


(Fig. 6) 
White marble block, broken on the left. Dim. 0.42 m x 0.50 m x 0.145 m; letters 
0.03 m high. 
Date: Roman Imperial period 
[- - - &deA] qi8 zc [- - - nelphew 
vacat vacat 
vacat vacat 
[- - -]ov &derqidiic. nephew of [- - -]os. 


No. 6: Unknown find-spot (2008; Ödemis Museum; Garden cat. no. 107) 
(Fig. 7) 
Limestone slab with two inscriptions carved at different periods and partly overlap- 
ping. Dim. 0.62 m x 1.15 m x 0.07 m; letters 0.04—0.07 m high. 
Date: Roman Imperial Period (I)/Early Byzantine period (II) 


(I) GAx8£ gov. (Tomb) of Philadelphos. 
(II) t Uadiou xè Teruo- (Tomb) of Paulos and Teimo- 
0£ov. theos. 


No. 7: Kalekóy?? (2007) 
(Fig. 8) 
Kaleköy, in a wall of a private house. Crowning part of a white marble bomos/statue 
base. Dim. 0.10 m x 0.285 m x 0.50 m; letters 0.03 m high. 


20 Kaleköy is situated in the Kilbian plain, some 50 km north-east of Tire, 28 km south-east of 
Ödemis and 9 km south-east of Kiraz. It was formerly known under the name of Gevele that preserves 
the ancient name of Kilbianoi (Merig 2009, 121). The modern village sits atop the ancient settlement, 
whose remains are preserved in the walls of old village houses. Likewise, a brick structure with arches 
and walls preserved to the height of eight meters belongs to a gymnasium. There are parts of mosaics 
to be seen below the foundations of modern houses and several arched tombs below the village. Eight 
inscriptions from Kaleköy were collected in ZK 17.2 (nos. 3721-3724, 3726-3729). One of these 
(3728) is a partly preserved decree (of the council and the assembly?) from the period after AD 212 
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Fig. 5: Inscription no. 4 Fig. 6: Inscription no. 5 
(photograph by author). (photograph by author). 


Fig. 7: Inscription no. 6 Fig. 8: Inscription no. 7 
(photograph by author). (photograph by author). 
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Date: AD 48/9 or 85/6 (according to the Sullan or the Pharsalian era) 
[- - - Axs£]&v8goo Ovy&c[no]. - - - daughter of [Alex]andros. 
”Eroug pay ` In the year 133. 


No. 8: Kalekóy (2007) 
(Figs. 9—10) 
Kalekóy, in a private house. Marble bomos. Dim. 0.925 m x 0.58 m x 0.45-0.51 
m; letters 0.03—0.04 m high. The inscription was damaged in the fourth and fifth 
line at the moment of its discovery. 
Date: AD 127/8 or 164/5 (according to the Sullan or the Pharsalian era) 


"Erovs otf '. In the year 212. 

Ilartac Bac- Papias, son of Basi- 

ActSov BaotAct- leides, for Basilei- 

dy [vt] o ölv] bo- des, his [so]n, made 
5 TEN Eeroinoev. this altar. 


4-5 Judging by the form of the monument, it represents the bomos, that is the funerary 
altar referred to in the inscription. However, some inscriptions show that the word in 
question was at times used as a synonym for tò fp@ov/uvnuetov/uviuo.?! 


No. 9: Kalekóy (2009) 
(Fig. 11) 
Kalekóy, in a private house. Marble stele broken on all sides except on the right, 
with a partially erased inscription. Dim. 0.26 m (max) x 0.38 m x 0.095 m; letters 
0.035 m high. 
Date: AD 222-235? 
Provisonally published in Ricl 2009d, 191—92, no. 4 = SEG 59, 1385. 


Ad[roxpdropal] To the Em[peror] 
K(xicapx) M(&pxov) Ade. Me[ouz]-  C(aesar) M. Aur. Se[ve]- 
[pov ArgEav]- | [rus Alexan]- 
[Spov Ebce7] [der Pius] 

5 [5] Bova x(è) 6 ò- [the] Council and the Pe- 
[uoc 6] Kou "- lople] of [the Upper?] Kilbia- 
[vav röv &vo?]. [noi]. 


4 or Deßaorövl; the last letter in this line, H, is still recognisable: it is either the last letter 
of Eos or the female article of Bou; 6-7 [6] Koxgw"|[vov] is also possible (see the 
following commentary). 


dealing with the construction of an ergon. No. 3726, a funerary inscription, mentions 6 Kırßıavav 
Suyog as the recipient of the fine for the violation of the tomb. 

?! For this meaning of the word bomos in the Kayster river valley and the rest of Lydia, see IK 
17.2, 3712 (Kiraz); 3725 (Haliler); 3866 (unknown find-spot, Selçuk Museum: [rodro]v tov Bauoy 
xal tov èv adté oixov); TAM V 2, 838, 842, 848, 1048, 1107. 
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Fig. 9: Inscription no. 8 Fig. 10: Inscription no. 8 
(photograph by author). (photograph by author). 


Fig. 11: Inscription no. 9 Fig. 12: Inscription no. 10 
(photograph by author). (photograph by author). 
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This inscription most probably honours Severus Alexander or, less likely, Caracalla. 
The inscription was set up by the council and the people of the (Upper) Kilbianoi. 
Not counting the numismatic sources, this is the fifth attestation of the 
community(ies) of Kilbianoi, the others being: 1. Pliny NH 5. 120: verum Ephesum 
alterum lumen Asiae remotiores conveniunt Caesarienses, Metropolitae, Cilbiani inferi- 
ores et superiores, Mysomacedones, Mastaurenses, Briullitae, Hypaepeni, Dioshieritae; 
2. IK 15, 1548, um (Ephesos, 2nd century AD): IIgeioxoc KiABravéc; 3. IK 17.2, 
3726,, (Kaleköy, 2nd/3rd century AD): xai «à Kuoiv[ó]v Shum; 4. Buresch 
1894, 102-03, Azo (Antiocheia on the Maiandros, 1st/2nd century AD): 6 uos 
6 Ko [B]txvàv tov &vo; B, 3: 6 juos 6 [KU] |Bravev räv | x&zo. The Kilbian plain 
was named after the Kilbos/Kilbis river, one of the tributaries of the Kayster river 
flowing from the Tmolos Mountain. It is identified with the modern Kadin Deresi 
which has its source in Karakoyun Yayla north-west of Kiraz, at an elevation of 
1500 m.” J. Keil identified the eastern plain stretching between Koloe (Kiraz/Keles) 
and Palaiapolis (Beydag/Balyambolu) as the Upper Kilbian plain, and the region 
east of the line between Nikaia (Türkónü/Ayazurat) and Digda (Ovakent/Adagide), 
as the Lower Kilbian plain.” On the coins, the two administrative units are known 
as Kırßıavoi of &vo and Kırßıavoi of meet Netxarav respectively.” 


No. 10: Kaleköy (2010) 
(Fig. 12) 
Kaleköy, in a field near the spot where it was originally found. Top part of a 
moulded marble statue base provided with dowel holes for the fastening of the 
statue and sunk surfaces shaped as its feet. Dim. 0.19 m x 0.59 m x 0.62 m; letters 
0.025-0.03 m high. 
Date: Roman Imperial period 
Ayal, com. With good fortune! 


No. 11: Kaleköy (2010) 
(Fig. 13) 
Kalekóy, in a wall of a private house. Marble fragment broken on all sides. Dim. 
0.085—0.09 m x 0.36 m x 0.16 m; letters 0.02 m high. 
Date: Roman Imperial period. 


--- Ovuéan QN- - - - - --- Thymele ON- - - - - - - 
- - -lMestue tH tilg - - -] - - - for Preima her ow[n - - -] 


22 Meriç 2009, 113. 
75 Keil and von Premerstein 1914, 56. 
24 See IK 17.2, p. 312. 
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The female name Ovuéan is very rare (only nine attestations in all of the volumes 
of LGPN), but there is one example in Ephesos, where it appears as the second 
name of one Herais, daughter of Herakleides UE 17.2, 4356). 


No. 12: Unknown find-spot in the Kayster river valley (2012) 
(Fig. 14) 
Find-spot unknown, seen and photographed by a friend from Kalekóy at an undis- 
closed location in the vicinity of the village. Statue base(?) of unknown dimensions, 
damaged on all sides. 
Date: AD 260—268 


---AK.Y-------- 0 ww we ee eee eee 
- - - TOUTWY ----- - - - of these - - - - 
---NOYXA-----  .——------------ 
[Adtoxplatopa [K(atoxox) IHó(r2xov)?] | /Empe]ror [C(aesar) P(ublius)?] 
5 [Auxt(v)] vtov Faà- [Lici(n)]nius Gal- 
[Aunlyov Edoe[Bi] [lie]nus Pilus] 
[Edruy, Zleßrorov [Felix A]ugustus 
- - [5] gui KA- - - [the] tribe KA- 
- - [xai] 6 85506 - - - [and] the People - 
10 — -- npovo[fjo«vcoc] - - [having taken] care of. 


The restorations are made on the assumption that more is lost on the left than on 
the right side of the stone, but absolute certainty is unobtainable; 8 the name of an 
urban tribe, possibly the Ephesian tribe of Kapnvatoı.” 


No. 13: Karadoÿan? (2008; Ödemiş Museum; Garden cat. no. 101) 
(Fig. 15) 
White marble block with a mostly deleted inscription engraved in a tabula ansata. 
Dim. 0.74 m x 0.99 m x 0.165 m; letters 0.025—0.03 m high. 
Date: Roman Imperial period 


[- - -xarecxebacev tò Zpéil- [------- constructed the to]- 
ov éauré [xol - - xol AqoXXo?]- mb for himself [and - - and Apollo?]- 
vio xal Epul- - - «oic réxvoid] nios and Herm[- -], their own 
ATV XXl----------- [children] and - - - - - - 

5 xai &yyövloıs tois 8E arüv?] [their own] future grand- 
ÉGOULÉVOLG xal --------- children, and - - - - - - - 
dav dé oe [nop cavo «t Tor]- but if someone [da]res do use 


25 On Ephesian tribes, see Piérart 1985, 175-76 and 185; Jones 1987, 311-15; Vujčić 2014, 
113-15; Kunnert 2012, 109-17 (non vidi). 
26 The village of Karadoğan is situated about 4.6 km south-west of the site of Hypaipa. 
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Fig. 14: Inscription no. 12 Fig. 13: Inscription no. 11 
(photograph by I. Güney, Kaleköy). (photograph by author). 


Dog nn — ne 


Fig. 15: Inscription no. 13 Fig. 16: Inscription no. 14 
(photograph by author). (photograph by author). 
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uon niola Aroreloeı *.. xoi] [thing contrary to this, he will pay] 
Zotar tH [Ey cl [.. denarü] and [still] be [liable] 
10 rouBowlpuyiuc £voyoc?] [to be accused of] tomb violation 


8 It is possible, but not very likely, that there was originally an omicron carved inside the 
II; 9-10 for a similarly worded clause on tymborychia in an inscription from Lydian 
Hierokaisareia, see 74M V 2, 1280. 


No. 14: Karateke köy” (2013) 
(Figs. 16-17) 
Karateke kóy, in the courtyard of a private house, brought from an unknown find- 
spot in the vicinity. Upper part of a white marble statue base with an inscription 
on two sides. Dim. 0.21 m x 0.83 m x 0.80 m; letters 0.055—0.06 m high. 
Date: 1st/2nd century AD 


PDaaviav Flavia 
Tepivtac y’ duylarspa) I106- dau(ghter) of Geminia III, Pro- 
Dx? ---------- ] [cla? - - - - - - - - - - - J 


It is not sure that the names belong to one and the same person, since the two extant 
lines were carved on different sides of the base, shorter and longer respectively. 


Nos. 15A-E: Karateke köy (2007—08) 
(Figs. 18-22) 
A-C: (Asagı) Karateke kóy, on the hill called Tastepe. Rupestral boundary mark- 
ers? consisting of three sets of two letters each, carved on two adjacent rocks. The 
first one on the left (OP) is carved at an angle of 90 degrees to the other two, with 
the letter P placed below O. Letters 0.12-0.13 m (A); 0.18 m (B); 0.14-0.16 m 
(C) high. 


Date: Roman Imperial period 


A: “Op(oc) Border (line). 
B: "Ogoc(?) B’. Boundary marker no. 2(?). 
C: "Op(oc). Border (line). 


B: Either we have the word öpoc written in a monogram or the whole line should be 
understood as the number pß’ (102). 


?/ The village of Karateke is situated less than 7 km north-west of Tire, on the Tire-Izmir road. 
28 Two more rupestral boundary markers of the same type, from Çayırlı and Ginyeri, were pub- 
lished in Ricl 2013. R. Meriç published a new boundary marker from Bereket Tepesi south of Ephesos 
(Meriç 2009, 30-31). A friend from the village of Hasköy informed us that he saw four boundary 
inscriptions on the rocks along the road leading to a place called 'Kilisse' in the vicinity of Yakapınar, 


about 10 km west of Bayindir. Three of them allegedly read OPN and the fourth one OPNX. 
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Fig. 17: Inscription no. 14 Fig. 18: Rupestral boundary markers B and C 
(photograph by author). (photograph by author). 


Fig. 19: Rupestral boundary Fig. 20: Rupestral boundary marker B 
marker A (photograph by author). (photograph by author). 
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Fig. 21: Rupestral boundary marker D (photograph by author). 


Fig. 22: Rupestral boundary marker E (photograph by author). 
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D. At the same place. Rupestral boundary marker carved on a low rock below the 
higher rock with inscriptions 15A-C. Letters 0.14 m high. 
Date: Roman Imperial Period 
"Oe(oc). Border (line). 
E. At the same place. Rupestral boundary marker carved on a low rock, the first 
one encountered as one climbs up the hill. Letters 0.14 m high. 
Date: Roman Imperial period 
“Op(oc). Border (line). 
As the letters of 15A—E closely resemble each other in shape and dimensions, it is 
likely that they were engraved at the same time to mark the borders of two com- 
munities or estates. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF OUR UNDERSTANDING OF THE CONTENTS 
OF THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
LUWIAN HIEROGLYPHIC TEXT ALEPPO 6° 


FRED C. WOUDHUIZEN 


Abstract 

This note offers a few suggestions for improving the reading and understanding of the Luwian hiero- 
glyphic text Aleppo 6, discovered in the temple of the Storm God in the eponymous city in 2003 and 
first published by J.D. Hawkins. 


In Anatolian Studies 61,' J.D. Hawkins informed his colleagues of the discovery of an almost 
completely preserved Luwian hieroglyphic text in 2003 as a result of ongoing excavations at 
the site of the temple of the Storm God in the Syrian city of Aleppo, baptised Aleppo 6. As 
the text in question is expertly and extensively treated by Hawkins, who, to facilitate the 
reader, made his readings verifiable thanks to photographs and drawings (his figs. 3-5), I 
will limit myself to just a few remarks that perhaps may clarify some remaining moot points. 
Note in this connection that the interpretation of the final phrase, $ 12, especially leaves 
some ground for fellow Luwologists to improve it. 

A first matter to be discussed is the question of the dating of the inscription. Hawkins 
assigns it to the 11th century BC and believes that it antedates the texts of Meharde and 
Sheizar, which also refer to a king Tatas, to such an extent that we must be dealing with 
two distinct kings Tatas, Tatas I of Aleppo 6 and Tatas II of Meharde and Sheizar.? Now, 
the text of Meharde, which is dedicated by a Philistine king Tatas to the Queen of the divine 
land, may well be assigned to the early 10th century BC, whereas that of Sheizar, set up in 
commemoration of the wife of this Philistine king Tatas, who reached the respectable age 
of a 100 years, should likely be attributed to the beginning of the 9th century BC? In any 
case, the difference in time between the texts from Meharde and Sheizar may reasonably be 
explained by the possibility that king Tatas had already reached an advanced age when he 
married his wife Kupapiya, who, in contrast, may still have been young at the time. 

In connection with the text of Aleppo 6, Hawkins rightly draws attention to the fact that 
the use of the sign commonly addressed as ‘crampon’, *386,1,‘ for the expression of male 


* My thanks are due to Massimo Poetto for kindly sending me a pdf version of Hawkins 2011 in 
advance of the appearance of the publication. 

! Hawkins 2011. 

? Hawkins 2011, 41. 

? Cf Hawkins 2000, 417. 

^ Numbering of the Luwian hieroglyphic signs according to Laroche 1960. 
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gender (transcribed here as ") is a typical archaic feature? Actually, it typifies texts con- 
ducted in Late Bronze Age scribal tradition, and, up till the discovery of Aleppo 6, was 
attested for the last time in the text from Karahóyük-Elbistan, dating from about the middle 
of the 12th century BC.° As opposed to this, the sign in question functions as a word-divider 
in the texts from Meharde and Sheizar, which accordingly are definitely conducted in Early 
Iron Age scribal tradition." Yet another feature of the text of Aleppo 6 which it has in com- 
mon with Luwian hieroglyphic texts conducted in Late Bronze Age scribal tradition is the 
use of variant 1 of *209 for the expression of 4. On the other hand, however, it must be 
admitted that the text of Aleppo 6 is definitely conducted in Early Iron Age scribal tradition 
because it already bears testimony of the variant of *376 with two strokes at its lower side 
for the expression of 7 or za (in $$ 1 and 4). All in all, it might reasonably be concluded 
that the text of Aleppo 6 predates those of Meharde and Sheizar, but postdates the one from 
Karahóyük-Elbistan, so Hawkins's assignment of it to the 11th century BC may well be 
correct, though I would prefer to be a little more specific and place it late in 11th century 
BC. In this manner, at least, allowance be made for attributing the texts of Aleppo 6 and 
Meharde to one and the same king Tatas, the first being from the beginning of his reign 
and the second from a more advanced part of it, which may have been a long one at that. 

As a side remark, it deserves our attention that Hawkins is mistaken in dating the 
Malatya inscriptions as early as the 12th to early 11th century BC,’ because one inscription 
of this set, the text from Gürün, definitely bears testimony of the use of ‘crampon’ (*386, 
1) as a word-divider (before the verbs in $$ 4 and 6), and hence is decidedly conducted in 
Early Iron scribal tradition as attested for the text from the reign of the Karkamisian king 
Uratarkhuntas (Karkamis A4b) at the beginning of the 10th century BC onwards? 

Turning next to the contents of the text of Aleppo 6, I will first present it in the style 
of transliteration as developed by me over the last decades, and stress the points on which 
our understanding of its contents, at least in my opinion, can be improved in the comments 
following this transliteration to which, in order to facilitate the reader, the translation we 
ultimately arrive at, is added to the right. 


Aleppo 6 Orthostats with the depictions of the Storm God of Aleppo on the left and the 
Philistine king Tatas on the right in relief, the latter associated with an inscription in Luwian 
hieroglyphic which starts in front of his head and continues at the back side of the head and, 
divided over eleven lines, on the stone to the right. The text is, apart from some damaged 
spots, completely preserved. The inscription probably dates to the late 11th century BC. 


1. ‘HANTAWAT 'tá-à-tá-sa I (am) king Tatas, hero, Philistine 
AMU -wa -mi ”d-ya king. 
"pa-ti-sa-ti[-nd]-2a-sa HANTAWAT 


? Hawkins 2011, 41; et Hawkins 2010, 4. 
6 Cf Hawkins 2010, 3. 

7 Hawkins 2010, 8. 

5 Hawkins 2011, 41. 

? Hawkins 2000, pl. 137, ll. 4-5. 
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2. à-wa [-ta4] mi-a-à 

?dominus-na-nà 

ha-Ka)-pa[-wa-na] MINA 
MASANATARHUNT "^«taer»-na 
a-i-a-sa-td-ha 

3. hà-l(a)-pa-wa-n4U INA 
MASANATARHUNT mu-à "®<ta+r>-a-sa 
d-i-tag 

4. i-ti-d-I -pa-wa MASANAPARNA-ha-tà-r 
HWA-a-sa TIWA-wa-à-ti MASANA-nd 
d-i-u-na 


5. Swa -sa-à ma-na HANTAWAT-td-sa 
6. UWA-à -pa-wa SHAWA ka+r-tu 


7. i -ma -pa-wa -sa HANTAWAT-lu-sa 
"infans"-ná-sa 


8. ma -pa-wa -sa UTNA-dominus 
9. ma ®-pa-wa -sa HAPA-UTNA-dominus 


10. à-wa pa-sa -ha-à mal TA WA 
Pka+r-tu 


11. i -ma -pa-wa -sa APA-sa 
"HARMAHI-ti'^-sa 


12. à-wa «-tu» H TURPItu+r-pi-sa 
SARLAsa+r<-la>-hi-sa 


Jil UND! oy hg 


I honoured the image for my 


Lord, the Khalpaean Tarkhunt. 


(And) the Khalpaean Tarkhunt 
made me [into a guardian] of 
the image. 


(He) who comes to these temple 
facades (in order) to make (a 
sacrifice) to the god, 


if he (is) a king, 


let him sacrifice oxen (and) a 
sheep. 


If, however, he (is) a royal 
representative, 


or if he (is) a country-lord, 
or if he (is) lord of a river-land, 


let him too sacrifice (but in this 
case only) a sheep. 


If, however, he (is) an inferior 
man, 


I have continuously placed «for 
him» [an offering] of consecrated 
bread and a libation (of wine). 


Comments 


Phrase 1 

patisatindza- ‘Philistine’: ethnic adjective, characterised by the ethnic formans -za-. This 
ethnic adjective also occurs in the variant form wata sàtinà- in Sheizar § 1 or watisätinàzä- 
in Meharde § 2.'° The interchange between initial p- and w- results from the difficulties of 
the Luwian scribes to represent the value [f] or [ph]. In any case, there can be no doubt that 
the present ethnic corresponds to that of the Philistines. This is one of the Sea Peoples who, 
under the Egyptian name Peleset, are known to have settled in their Pentapolis in Palestine 


10 Cf Hawkins 2000, 417-18; in view of the evidence for #//-interchange, we should stick to the 
traditional values of the signs *319 t/ and *172 ñ. 
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at the end of the Bronze Age. As duly observed by Hawkins, it lies at hand to assume that 
king Tatas of our inscription as well as of that of Meharde and Sheizar was the leader of a 
group of this particular ethnic entity among the Sea Peoples who settled more to the north, 
along the coast of Syria. As a parallel, we may draw the attention of the reader to another 
ethnic entity among the Sea Peoples, the Ekwesh or Akhaians, who, on the combined evi- 
dence of the bilingual inscriptions from Qineköy and Karatepe, settled in the region of 
Adana, founded a royal house there, traced back to their founding father Muksas, and 
renamed the region Hidwa- after themselves (cf in this context the Hypakhaioi as mentioned 
by Herodotus 8. 91). 

Now, according to biblical sources, the Philistines originated from Kaphtor, which is 
positively identified as the name of the island of Crete. In this island, we are acquainted 
with them under the name of Pelasgians (Homer Odyssey 19. 177): the representation of [t] 
by [g] no doubt results from a misreading which slipped into the Greek manuscripts, the 
form of the signs being very close. Against the backdrop of this information, it is of interest 
to observe that the royal name Tatas, no doubt originating from Luwian tata- ‘father’, is 
paralleled for the Cretan hieroglyphic seal no. 297.'* Similarly, the name of his wife as 
mentioned in the text from Sheizar, Kupapiya, is, in view of Luwian hieroglyphic hyper- 
coristicon Kupad for a functionary of Mira referred to in the rock inscriptions at Latmos,? 
probably a shorthand variant of *Kupantapiya-, which would bring about a connection with 
Luwian royal names of the type Kupantakuruntas, typical for the royal house of Arzawa. If 
so, it deserves our attention that in Cretan Linear A and B we are confronted with the MN 
ku-pa;-na-tu ot Ka-pas-na-to,'^ and in Linear B with names characterised by the first element 
pi-ja.” 

Furthermore, in the coastal region of North Syria, at Hamath, we are confronted with 
Urnfield cemeteries from which more than 1000 urns have been dug up, and which are of 
clear European antecedents. At the same time, the text from Sheizar is quite explicit about 
the fact that the wife of the Philistine king Tatas, Kupapiya, has been cremated (mention is 
made in $ 3 of #"“hag-sa ‘the fire of regeneration’).!° Apart from Naue type II swords also 
found in these cremation fields and the typical Sea Peoples’ boats with bird-head devices on 
both the bow and the stern, this phenomenon can be attributed to the Weshesh or Oscans 
among the Sea Peoples, who colonised Italy at the end of the Bronze Age and are ultimately 
of European Urnfield background." If this is correct, it is highly significant in this connec- 
tion to note that L. de Ligt recently succeeded in identifying a so-called ‘Eteo-Cretan’ 
inscription from Praisos as being conducted in an Osco-Umbrian vernacular!!? 


! Hawkins 2009, 171-72. 

12 Olivier and Godart 1996, 278. 

15 Peschlow-Bindokat and Herbordt 2001. 
14 HT 47a, 1/2; 119, 3; KN As 1516. 

15 Ventris and Chadwick 1973, 571. 

16 Hawkins 2000, 417. 

17 See, most recently, Wachsmann 2013. 


18 de Ligt 2009. 
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It may safely be concluded, then, that from whatever perspective we approach the matter, 
the Sea Peoples among the inhabitants of the coastal region of Syria during the Early Iron 
Age where of Cretan background. 


Phrase 2 
miaà ‘for my’. Dative of the stressed variant of the pronoun of the first person singular. 
Preceding this form there is a damaged sign, which, in line with Hawkins’s suggestion,” 
may perhaps be emended as -/2;. If so, in the light of the frequent incongruence in gender, 
it might be suggested that the A(n) sg. of the enclitic pronoun of the third person, -za, ‘it’, 
refers proleptically to the object of the phrase, even though the latter is characterised by the 
A(m/f) in -za (see below). 

ve <tar>na ‘image (A(m/f) sg. in -na)’. In the light of the relevant parallels, the present 
emendation is almost self-evident. T. van den Hout may well be right in his identification 
of the sign *341, or at least certain of its writing variants, not as a vessel but as a heart.?? 

bàl(a)palwana] "MA ‘for the Khalpaean (D sg. in -a)’. Emendation in line with its occur- 
rence in the next line, though it there represents an endingless N(m/f) sg. Note that in both 
cases the associated divine name V494N4TARHUNT also appears without the expected ending 


of the D sg. in -i(a) or N(m/f) sg. in -sa, respectively. 


Phrase 3 

“<tar>asa ‘of the image (G sg. in -sa)’. In my opinion the ending in -sa is indicative of the 
genitive singular in -sa, and not of the neuter particle as Hawkins wants to have it.”! In any 
case, the noun "^«zzr»a- ‘image’, which appears here in variant writing with additional 
vowel [a], we already came across in phrase 2, where, by the way, it appears as being of 
common gender instead of as a neuter. Into what exactly the god made the dedicator of the 
monument is implied only, but must be something like ‘protector, guardian’. 


Phrase 4 
itiar MASANAPARNAbatàt ‘to these temple façades (D pl. in -ai)’. The identification of #ASANA- 
PARNAhata- as ‘temple facades’ fits the nature of the monument. 

MASANAna ‘to the god (D sg. in -a)’. 


Phrase 5 

Note that the conjunction ma-na ‘whether, if occurs here as a separate entity following the 
sequence of introductory particle with enclitic pronoun, wa -saà (with -sa being the N(m/f) 
sg. of the enclitic pronoun of the third person), in like manner as in Karkamis A2/3, $ 14, 
whereas later on in the shorthand variant ma- it takes first position in such a sequence (ma 
-pa-wa -sa, see §§ 8 and 9), or, in likewise shorthand variant -ma-, even occurs in second 
position of such a sequence (i -ma -pa-wa -sa, see $$ 7 and 11). Of these latter two variants, 
the first one (ma -pa-wa -sa) is paralleled for Karkamis A2/3, $$ 17 and 19, Babylon 1 


19 Hawkins 2011, 41. 
20 van den Hout 2002. 
?! Hawkins 2011, 41. 
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(SS 6, 7, 11 and 12), and Aleppo 2, § 20, whereas the second one (i -ma -pa-wa -sa) is 
attested here for the first time. 

HANTAWATtasa ‘king (N(m/f) sg.)'. Note in this connection that, notwithstanding 
Hawkins's apparent unfamiliarity with it,” hantawata- is a regular variant of bantawati-.? 


Phrase 6 

UWA& ‘oxen (A(n) pl. in -Z). The first mentioned sacrificial animal, uwa- ‘ox’, definitely 
occurs here in the accusative plural of the neuter, indicating that only castrated bulls are 
considered appropriate to the occasion. 


Phrase 7 

Taking the recurrent of the element ż-, which in all instances has a chain of enclitics attached 
to it and appears at the start of this phrase $ 7 as well as later at the start of $ 11, a transla- 
tion ‘on the one hand’ in the first instance and ‘on the other hand’ in the latter one lies at 
hand. The subject of the phrase, HANTAWATIusa infans"nasa, may be taken literally as 
referring to the son of a king, as Hawkins suggests, "^ but more likely denotes a royal repre- 
sentative — which, of course, does not exclude an actual son. 


Phrase 10 

The main point of this phrase is that the preceding functionaries lower in rank than a king, 
enumerated in the foregoing three phrases ($$ 7-9), are obliged to sacrifice as well (-ha2), 
but not oxen and a sheep, as a king should do, but only a sheep. 


Phrase 11 

The subject of this phrase, APAsa "HARMAHltisa, is rightly translated by Hawkins as ‘an 
inferior man’,” although, literally, it denotes a man whose position is apa(n) ‘behind’ in the 
line of dignitaries and their following organised according to rank or, in other words, a 
‘backbencher’. (His attribution of this form to § 10 is no doubt the result of a printing 
error.) 


Phrase 12 

Hawkins's main problem with the interpretation of the final phrase, $ 12, is caused by the 
fact that he did not grasp that the importance of the closing syllable -ha of the formation 
at its end. This clearly indicates that we are dealing here with a verbal form in the first 
person singular of the past tense. The root of the verb, t#-, even though it is expressed by 
‘the hand that grabs’ usually expressing the meaning of ‘to take’, in actual fact renders the 
meaning ‘to dedicate, place’ in like manner as in the case with the verbal forms taha ‘I 
installed’ and tata ‘he dedicated’ in the text from Karahóyük-Elbistan $$ 7 and 19, and the 
related nominal derivative tanu- ‘dedication’ from the aforesaid $ 7 of the same text. 


22 Hawkins 2011, 41. 
75 Karkamis A15b, § 13; Karatepe $$ 50, 50!, 52, 59. 
24 Hawkins 2011, 43. 
25 Hawkins 2011, 43. 
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The verbal form in its entirety is further characterised by the iterative suffix -sa-, in order 
to express the meaning that the Philistine king Tatas on a frequent basis, if not daily, placed 
or dedicated some type of offering (note that the repetition of *181 TURPI in the verbal 
form does not express a phonetic value, but only stresses the fact that bread takes a promi- 
nent position in the act of donation). The types of offering, TURPIturpisa and 
SARLAsar<la>hisa are both characterised by an ending in -sa, which, pace Hawkins,” is not 
that of the nominative singular of the common gender, because the king himself is subject 
of the phrase, but that of the genitive singular. It evidently follows from this line of reason- 
ing that the object, which cannot be anything else than ‘offering’, is not written out but 
implied only. In this manner, then, we arrive at the, in my opinion correct, translation of 
the final phrase, namely that for the ordinary man king Tatas himself has provided the 
means for offerings of bread and wine for libations, so that they can make sacrifices to 
the venerated Storm God of Aleppo while payment for it already has been taken care of 
by the king himself. Within the frame of this line of reasoning, it lies at hand to suggest 
that the dative singular of the enclitic pronoun of the third person, -## ‘for him’, is to be 
reconstructed in attachment to the introductory particles awa. Finally, the at first sight 
enigmatic use of *291 / in connection with the type of offering turpi- ‘bread’, which puzzled 
Hawkins," may receive meaningful explanation as a determinative in abbreviation, corre- 
sponding to LI for link- ‘to bind’ in the text of the Assur letter Ee, § 29, used there for the 
expression of the meaning ‘to swear in’ a new member of the commercial company. In 
the present context, it no doubt indicates that the bread in question received religious treat- 
ment and hence was ‘consecrated’. 
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THE ODYSSEY, 'THE BLACK SEA, 
AND AN ENDLESS VOYAGE 
TO A UTOPIAN DESTINATION 


MANOLIS MANOLEDAKIS 


Abstract 

This paper examines an aspect of the broader issue of the geography of the Odyssey, the primary stimu- 
lus being the references of the poem to places that could be associated with the Black Sea, namely the 
Aeaea and the entrance to the Underworld. As we shall see, while these particular places are indeed 
relevant to the Black Sea region, they do not belong to the context of a specific journey with specific 
halts in a specific geographical sequence. The Odyssey is a synthesis of many different episodes, and 
there is no point in trying to trace a complete geographical course for Odysseus’ voyage. 


The primary stimulus for this paper was an article published by A.V. Podossinov in 
AWE 12 (2013), titled ‘Odysseus in the Black Sea?’,' the fourth in a series by that author.” 
Much of Podossinov's article, which concerns the ancient Greek geographical conception of 
Oceanus and the voyages of mythical heroes upon it, relates to the familiar question 
of whether and to what extent the visit of Odysseus to the Underworld narrated in Book 11 
of the Odyssey was an episode that took place in the Black Sea, in the land of the Cimme- 
rians. Having made a study of the Nekyia and similar subjects,’ I wish to add a few thoughts 
of my own to a discussion that began long, long ago. 

The subject is part of the broader question of the geography of the Odyssey, which has 
occupied many scholars since the 19th century,‘ a question that is, of course, linked to that 
of the geographical knowledge of the Greeks in the Archaic period and the relation of myth 
to history. In his recent article, Podossinov examines the lines of Books 10, 11 and 12 of 
the Odyssey that describe Odysseus' voyage from Aeaea, the island of Circe, to the entrance 
to the Underworld and back, tracing a possible reconstruction of the hero's route. He sets 
out the basic views that have from time to time been formulated by scholars concerning the 
geographical location of episodes from the Odyssey in general and the entrance to Hades in 
particular, which has been placed at different points around the globe,’ but makes it clear 
from the outset that his purpose is not to shape a specific theory about the route followed 


! Podossinov 2013. I am most grateful to the anonymous referees and to Gocha R. Tsetskhladze 
for their comments and suggestions on an earlier draft of this paper. 

? The series is entitled ‘Das schwarze Meer in der geokartographischen Tradition der Antike und 
des frühen Mittelalters’. The first three articles in AWE 2.2 (2003), 308-24, 3.2 (2004), 338—53 and 
7 (2008), 107-34. 

? Manoledakis 2003; cf. Manoledakis 2008. 

^ See already in Vélcker 1830; von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1884. 

? All the theories are presented in Wolf 2009, 225-309. 
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by Odysseus.° And while this is, of course, right, since as we observe here, it will never be 
possible to draw a definitive map of Odysseus’ mythical voyage, he might perhaps disappoint 
the (romantic) reader who was expecting an answer to the question the author formulates 
with his title. 

However, in the article in question Podossinov gives a whole new twist to the debate, 
with his examination of what he sees as the vital role of Oceanus. The essence of Podossinov's 
study is that all the geographical contradictions and misinterpretations springing from 
Homer's account of the voyage of Odysseus, who seems to move in the blink of an eye from 
the easternmost to the westernmost boundary of the world, or from the far South to the 
remote North,’ are simply due to a particular feature of the geographical notions of 
the ancient Greeks, that is, the existence of Oceanus, an aspect of the narrative of the legend- 
ary voyage of the Ithacan hero that none of the dozens of scholars that have attempted to 
reconstruct it has taken into account.? According to this concept, which is presented first 
and foremost by Homer, Oceanus was a huge river that encircled the flat disk of the earth? 
As Podossinov says, all the seas (for example the Adriatic, the Black Sea, etc.) and rivers of 
the world flow out of or into Oceanus, and this is the key to Odysseus’ rapid movement 
from one part of the world to another: his voyage was literally ‘oceanic’.'° 

The basic facets of the question, then, are: 1. The geographical location of Aeaea and 
the entrance to Hades (according to the Odyssey), and 2. The general picture of Odysseus 
voyage from Troy to Ithaca, of which (1) is a part, and what that voyage tells us about the 
geographical knowledge and conceptions of the ancient Greeks at the time when the epic 
was composed. 


1. The geographical location of the entrance to Hades depends directly on the position of 
Aeaea, the island of Circe. That was where the hero began his journey to the Underworld, 
and that is where he went upon his return. If, then, we want to locate this entrance, we have 
to examine all the information we have not only about it but also about the location of Aeaea. 

So much has been written about Aeaea!! that there is no point in repeating it. The pos- 
sible locations proposed for it extend to all points of the compass. '? Here I shall merely note 
that while it is futile to try to trace Odysseus’ whole journey, Aeaea is one of the few isolated 
instances that can relatively easily be placed at the eastern edge of the known world, deduc- 
tion based on the direct references to it and the linguistic examination of the name Aeaea 
and its relation to Colchian Aea. According to Homer (Odyssey 12. 3-4; et 10. 140), the 
island of Aeaea where Circe lived was to be found ‘where Helios has his place of rising and 
the Dawn dwells'. This can only mean ‘in the East’. 


6 Podossinov 2013, 206. 

7 Cf, indicatively, Hübner 2000, 24; Warnecke 2008, 209-10. 

8 This is not entirely true, since Lesky (1948) lays great weight on the role of Oceanus in the 
Odyssey. 

? Cf. Romm 1992, 11-26 and 183-95 concerning the Odyssey. 

10 Podossinov 2013, 212-24 and, by way of conclusion, 231. 

11 See, indicatively, the bibliography for the different views collated in Warnecke 2008, 200-12; 
Podossinov 2013, 208-09, 223. 

12 Even to the north or south, as it appears from the maps charting reconstructions of Odysseus’ 
journey that Podossinov reproduces (2013, 213, fig. 4, 230, fig. 5). 
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Moving on from there, it is very important to stress the linguistic connection between 
Aeaea and Aea, the mythological destination of the Argonauts, which is Colchis. Writing in 
antiquity Strabo (1. 2. 40) implied a link between the two place names, while Homer of 
course knew and used the story of the Argonauts ( Odyssey 12. 70).? As Lesky,'? one 
of those who locates Aeaea in the East,!° explains in detail, the word Aeaea derives from 
Aea,!® of which it is, as Stephanus of Byzantium notes (Ethn. 37. 4), the ethnic epithet (in 
its feminine form)." Apollonius of Rhodes describes both Medea (Argonautica 3. 1136, 4. 
243) and Circe (Argonautica 4. 559) as ‘Aeaea’, that is, a daughter of and dweller in Aea. 
This of itself is very informative; and although Homer describes Aeaea as an island, it must 
belong to Aea and therefore be situated in its vicinity.'® 

And there can of course be no doubt that Aea/Colchis was located at the eastern end of 
the Black Sea (cf. Herodotus 1. 2. 9, 7. 193. 8) and of the known world at the time when 
the myth of the Argonauts was born. According to Mimnermus, Aea lay ‘by the stream of 
Ocean ... outside the inhabited world in the east’ (Strabo 1. 2. 40), ‘where the rays of the 
swift Sun lie in a golden storeroom at the edge of Oceanus, Apollonius (2. 417—418) says 
that ‘Aea lies at the edge of Pontus and the world’, while the River Phasis, near which it 
stood (Herodotus 1. 2), was at ‘the utmost bourne of the sea’ (Apollonius Argonautica 2. 
1261). Moreover, Aeetes, the king of that land, was the son of Helios and the brother of 
Circe, the witch of the island of Aeaea (Homer Odyssey 10. 135-139; Hesiod Theogonia 
956—960; Eumelus Corinthiaca 3b.451.F2.c3; Diodorus 4. 45. 3).? 

It is, then, perfectly clear that Odysseus set out for the Underworld from the eastern edge 
of the world. The indications cited, according to which he sailed west from Aeaea and 
reached the western part of Oceanus and the western end of the world, either via Oceanus 
or by some other sea route,” are non-existent. The only thing we know is that from Aeaea 
it took Odysseus one day to reach the land of the Cimmerians and find the entrance to 
Hades, which cannot therefore be very far from Circe's island. But even this could be quite 
meaningless, since in an epic the duration of a journey is entirely symbolic. The only ele- 
ment that makes us dwell on the subject is that the entrance to Hades is not just in some 


13 See Meuli 1921. Cf, more recently, Ivantchik 2005, 59-62, with additional bibliography. 

14 Lesky 1948, 22-68. 

15 Lesky 1948, especially 39, 51-68. Cf Ballabriga 1986, 128-32; Heubeck and Hoekstra 1989, 
117; Hôlscher 1990, 155-58; Podossinov 2013, 221, 224. The most sarcastic of all those who con- 
tested placing Aeaea in Italy was Bunbury (1879, 58). 

16 Lesky 1948, 47—51. 

17 Aeaea cannot be distinguished from Aea, according to von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1884, 
165). For Aea as the original land of the sun, its name and its probable connection with the name 
Aeetes, see also Allen 1993, 89. The view that Aeaea is a pseudonym, and in particular for Ithaca (see 
Warnecke 2008, 200—03), is rather odd. 

15 Cf Lesky 1948, 48-50, who gives the answer to the likely question of why Homer does not 
mention Circe directly in Aea but in this island of hers: namely that islands, as pre-eminently associ- 
ated with the sea, are characteristic features of the Odyssey, as seen in so many other episodes. 

1 Cf, indicatively, Ballabriga 1986, 110-14. 

20 For example, indicatively, Heubeck and Hoekstra, 1989, 77-78. Aeaea had been placed in the 
West as early as the first half of the 19th century (for instance Vélcker 1830, 141—59). See more 
recently Wolf 2009, especially 226. 
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unspecified, wild, tenebrous, distant place, as one might have expected, but in a region 
inhabited by a people known to history, the Cimmerians. 

Although it is not known where precisely the Cimmerians lived, this must have been 
somewhere in the North, with the northern/north-eastern part of the Black Sea being the 
most probable place according to the majority of scholars. However, in modern research it 
has often been claimed that the reference to the Cimmerians in the Odyssey has nothing to 
do with the historical people.?! Exponents of this view, and this is particularly true of those 
who situate Aeaea itself far from the Fast,” thus place the Cimmerians of the Odyssey in 
various different parts of the world. In support of their views some of these scholars cite the 
different names applied to this people by later commentators on Homer and compilers of 
lexicons, for example ‘Kerberioi’, 'Cheimerioi' and 'Kemmerioi'.? These names, however, 
seem from their sources to have been used deliberately, either as in Aristophanes (Ranae 
187) for comic effect,” or to stress the bleak, wintry (‘Cheimerioi’) atmosphere of the place 
‘wrapped in mist and cloud’ (“Kemmerioi’) as Homer describes the land of the Cimmerians, 
or with nothing at all to associate it with the Odyssey, as in Sophocles (fr. 1060), where the 
word 'Kerberioi' occurs on its own, with no context. For the rest, there is no reason to 
question Homer's clear and conscious reference to the Cimmerians merely because this suits 
some theory.” 

Nor can I see any reason to move the Cimmerians to any place of the world. Attempts 
of this sort are based solely on the need of those who want to place Aeaea and the entrance 
to Hades somewhere in the West, the North or the South,” to justify their selection of a 
site. One of the arguments proposed to explain away the contradiction between their theo- 
ries and the real location of the Cimmerians is that the lines in the Odyssey that refer to the 
Cimmerians (11. 14—19) are a later interpolation." Some indeed go so far as to say that this 
interpolation was made no later than the first half of the 7th century BC, and perhaps 
considerably earlier, at a time when the Greeks knew nothing about the Cimmerians except 
that they lived somewhere dark and remote!?? 


21 From the 19th century (Völcker 1830, 154) to today (Wolf 2009, 226, with previous bibliog- 
raphy). Cf Vassileva 1998, 70. Hölscher (1990, 153—54) expresses more moderately the view that in 
the lines cited the poet was referring to the Cimmerians not as an historical people but as a mythologi- 
cal one, for which it would be wrong to try to trace historical roots. 

22 See some of these views in Warnecke 2008, 213-25. 

23 "These are all mentioned in the Etymologicum Magnum s.v. Kiuueptouc. Ivantchik (2005, 54-56) 
gives a detailed presentation of these names, comparing the views of modern scholars and adding some 
observations of his own. 

74 As noted by Schol. V Aristoph. Ran. 187. Cf. Ivantchik 2005, 54. 

?5 As correctly pointed out by Ivantchik (2005, 56). 

26 We have already discussed the West (cf Ephorus, according to Strabo 5. 4. 5). Dórpfled (1925, 
233, 256) places the entrance to Hades (and Aeaea as well) in the South, in Libya. As for the North, 
the locations suggested are even more bizarre, extending as far as North America: Pellech 1983, 
96-152, who also places Aeaea in the Arctic Ocean, north of Finland and Russia! See her map in 
Podossinov 2013, 230, fig. 5. 

27 See already in Kóchly (1863, 21). Also, Dérpfeld (1925, 250, 256-57); Page 1955, 21-51; 
Kyriakides 1957, 293—302; Eisenberger 1973, 168. Further bibliography in Heubeck and Hoekstra 
1989, 70, 75—77, who reject this view, as does Ivantchik (2005, 56). 

28 See, for example, Kyriakides 1957, 293-302, with bibliography. 
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Today, of course, any comment on views of this sort is superfluous. The first half of 
the 7th century BC is now considered to be the age of Homer itself? and at that time the 
Cimmerians were known to the Greeks, very well known indeed to those, especially, who 
lived on the coast of Asia Minor, as Homer did.?? And the fact that the Black Sea was a 
closed body that did not communicate with the ocean was also known, as we shall see. 
If these things were known to the Greeks of Homer's day, they were certainly also known 
later, to those who created the supposed interpolation. On top of which, the theory that 
lines 11. 14-19 are an interpolation has now largely been discredited.?! 

The only question that could arise here is whether Homer knew of the Cimmerians in 
Anatolia, where they had arrived in his days, or also of the place they had come there from, 
which is the North. Despite the lack of any evidence, I think that he probably knew also 
the latter, as could be deduced from the description of the dark and tenebrous land, a place 
wrapped in mist and cloud, where the sun never shone (the picture conjured up in lines 11. 
15-19), something that corresponded nearly enough to the climate of the North, the general 
place of the Cimmerians, and is, of course, also suitable for the description of a people who 
lived near an entrance to Hades. But even if the former were the case, the entrance to Hades 
was again in the Black Sea, just on its southern and not its northern part”? (in a place that 
could be reached after a journey accomplished in a day from Aeaea/Colchis??), and not, for 
example, in the West or the South of the world.?^ For the rest, trying to match elements in 
Homer's narrative to what we know, or we think we know, about the historical Cimmerians 
from the sources” — for example, whether they lived in an organised polity that might be 
described as a polis (Odyssey 11. 14), and worrying when the story does not tally with 


> See the relevant bibliography in Rengakos 2011, 144-46; Manoledakis 2013, 29. The Miad 
dates from the period between 680 and 650 BC; the Odyssey is placed about a generation later. For 
the relative dating of the epics, see Janko 2012, 20-43 (while his absolute datings are not accepted by 
most scholars, the relative dating seems more solid; cf. Rengakos 2011, 144-46; a bit different in West 
2012, 229-41). 

30 Cf Dickie 1995, 40. The Cimmerians, their invasion of Asia and the trouble this brought upon 
the Greek cities in coastal Asia Minor are mentioned in various Greek sources (for example: Kallinos, 
fr. 5a.1; Herodotus 4. 11-13, 7. 20; Strabo 1. 3. 21; Polyaenus Strategemata 7. 2. 1), as well as in 
Assyrian inscriptions. Strabo (1. 2. 9) for one was persuaded that Homer knew not only the Cim- 
merians and the Cimmerian Bosporus but also the prevailing climate of that region. 

?! See Heubeck and Hoekstra 1989, 75-77, with bibliography for all views; also Ivantchik 2005, 56. 

32 [t is clear that Odysseus sailed to all his calling points, so we must be dealing with a coastal 
location. 

33 See Odyssey 11. 11-14 (for the outward journey); 12. 1-7 (for the return). 

34 Cf Ballabriga 1986, 132-37. Some have placed the entrance to Hades in Italy, associating the 
Cimmerians with the Sicilian town of Imera (see Wolf 2009, 279). Mazarakis-Ainian (2000, 46) took 
"Thucydides statement (1. 46) that north of the Acheron in Thesprotia there was a port called Cheime- 
rion and, associating this with the name Cheimerioi (see above), concluded that the entrance to Hades 
mentioned in the Odyssey was in Thesprotia. One could equally well counter these proposals with the 
place called Cimmericon, or Cerberion (Pliny NA 6. 6), which lay on the Bosporus, i.e. at a point that 
corresponds geographically to a passage between two worlds and which belonged to the Cimmerians. 

?5 The only sources that tell of this people, since the Cimmerians have never been identified 
archaeologically. In this regard, see Vassileva 1998, 71; also Tsetskhladze (1999, 483-86; 2011, 116— 
19; 2012, 237), who questions whether the Cimmerian invasion ever took place. 
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historical reality?6 — is as futile as looking for geographical reality in the Odyssey. Homer was 
neither a geographer nor an historian. He was a poet, and looking for precise geographical 
elements in his work is as much of a snare as looking for reflections of historical fact. 

However, the apparent ease with which the location of Aeaea and the entrance to Hades 
in the East can be identified has not prevented scholars from disagreeing with one another 
in the matter; and thus, as we have seen, numerous different opinions have from time to 
time been formulated. Why this should be is what Podossinov is attempting to explain, and 
his answer has to do with the crucial role of Oceanus. We thus move on to the second aspect 
of the question, which is, as we have said, the general picture of Odysseus’ voyage and 
the information it provides about the Greeks' geographical knowledge and conceptions 
at the time Homer was composing his epics. 


2. These two elements, the route Odysseus followed and the geographical image the Greeks 
of Homer's day had of the world, are not, according to Podossinov, unrelated, and the 
second is the key to interpreting the first. In Homer's day, he says, the Greeks thought 
that the inhabited world was confined to a very small part of the earth, from Sicily to Asia 
Minor and from Thrace to Egypt.?? This whole region was surrounded by Oceanus, into 
which all the seas emptied and by which they were all — the western Mediterranean, the 
Adriatic and the Black Sea — connected to one another. This notion Podossinov has ren- 
dered even on a map.?? For Odysseus to travel from the Black Sea to the Adriatic, for 
example, was therefore neither particularly difficult nor especially time-consuming, since the 
journey could be made quickly via the northern part of Oceanus, which linked the two 
seas; Hl this explains how he could apparently get from one end of the known world to the 
other in very little time. It was not, Podossinov says, until the second wave of Greek colo- 
nisation, which spread into the western Mediterranean and the Black Sea, that the Greeks 
realised that the latter was a closed sea and not part of Oceanus.*! 

This, however, is where the problems begin. First, Podossinov situates the geographical 
belief about Oceanus in the period between the 11th and the 8th centuries BC.? This is 
presumably what he means when he says that at that time the Greeks had a limited 
geographical horizon and were unacquainted with the Black Sea, which they learned of 
only after the beginning of the age of colonisation. He thus places Homer in the 8th century 
BC, since he is presented as the prime exponent of this geographical perception, and the 
age of colonisation in the 7th. To this I would respond with the following observations: 


36 See, for example, Ivantchik 2005, 58-59; cf. also 127-34, which place the Cimmerians and the 
Homeric entrance to Hades at Heracleia, on the southern shore of the Black Sea, where one of the 
many entrances to Hades in Greek tradition was indeed located, but not the one described by Homer 
in Book 11 of the Odyssey. 

37 Podossinov 2013, for example 209-20. 

38 Specifically, according to Podossinov, this idea persisted from the 11th to the 8th century BC 
(Podossinov 2013, 209). 

3 Podossinov 2013, 213, fig. 2. 

40 Podossinov 2013, 220-24. See also Warnecke 1999, 333. 

^! Podossinov 2013, 214 (see also 215, 223, n. 84). 

#2 Podossinov 2013, 209. 

^ Podossinov 2013, 210-11. 
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while the question of the date of the epics has of course not been finally settled, for many 
years now the overwhelming majority of Homerists and other philologists has accepted, on 
specific and fairly convincing grounds, that the earlier of them, the Miad, should be placed 
in the first half of the 7th century BC.“ According to the prevailing relative and absolute 
datings for the epics, the Odyssey is more recent than the Miad by almost a generation, and 
is placed generally in the second half or even the last quarter of the 7th century BC. Colo- 
nisation had begun by this time, and the Greeks were both familiar with the Black Sea and 
knew it to be a closed one. Nor, indeed, was colonisation necessary for that knowledge. 
Despite the lack of concrete archaeological evidence, there are indications that the Greeks 
knew the southern coast of the Black Sea and its hinterland from much earlier,“ thus ruling 
out the notion that this knowledge was acquired only in the late 7th century BC. It also 
rules out accepting both Podossinov's map and that of Warnecke depicting Homer's geo- 
graphical horizons.“ Let us not forget that Hesiod, almost contemporary or slightly later 
than Homer, was familiar with many of the rivers that flow into the Black Sea (Theogonia 
337—45), which shows that at least he was aware that is was a closed sea and that if it com- 
municated with Oceanus it did so via those rivers. 

Moreover, the argument that Homer was not aware of the Black Sea because he does 
not mention it is untenable.“ The information furnished by Apollodorus (Strabo 12. 3. 26), 
that Homer was familiar with the land of the Paphlagonians in the southern Black Sea 
hinterland from persons who had travelled through that country on foot, shows that he 
probably knew a lot more than we think — and in any case a poet is not obliged to put 
everything he knows into his poems! Homer lived just at the time when the Greeks were 
rapidly expanding their geographical horizons, and in the very part of Greece that led the 
way both in colonisation, especially of the Black Sea, and in geographical knowledge and 


44 Which of course there is no reason to repeat here. For the whole bibliography on the subject, 
see more recently Manoledakis 2013, 29. 

45 See above, n. 29. 

46 The only earlier Greek archaeological finds come form the hinterland: Mycenaean pottery at 
Masat (see, indicatively, Mellink 1985, 558; Ozgüç 1982, 31, 102-03, and pl. 47.5-6 — both with 
previous bibliography) and Protogeometric pottery at Kaman-Kalehóyük (see, indicatively, Matsumura 
2005, 92, 446, 494, 506). It is probable, but not certain, that in both cases these finds came there 
from the Black Sea. The existence of a maritime trading network in the eastern Mediterranean, the 
Aegean and the Black Sea, with the participation of the Mycenaeans and, possibly, other Eastern 
peoples, at least by the beginning of the 1st millennium BC, is accepted by several scholars (Barnett 
1956, 213-15, 228; Bouzek 1990, 13-18; 2005, 65; Doumas 1991, 19-20; Hiller 1991, 207; Cline 
1996, 149—51; Sherratt 1999; etc.). In this network, the existence of which is reinforced by the route 
of the Argonautic myth along the southern Black Sea coast, Troy had an important role as an inter- 
mediary station between the Aegean and the Black Sea (Hiller 1991, 207—08). This role of Troy 
continued in the Protogeometric period, from which the site has yielded a significant quantity of 
Protogeometric amphorae like those found at Kaman. 

47 Warnecke 2008, 324. This is also illustrated by Podossinov 2013, 213, fig. 3. 

48 See the bibliography in n. 29. 

^ As Eratosthenes and Apollodorus thought, according to Strabo (7. 3. 6-8, 12. 3. 26-27), who 
answers this argument (cf. Podossinov 2013, 210). This does not mean, of course, that we can rely on 
Strabo on the issue of Homer's geographical knowledge. 
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map-making.^? If — and this also applies to whoever subsequently contributed to giving the 
Odyssey its final form, whenever that took place — he had wanted to give a realistic geographi- 
cal description of Odysseus’ wanderings and to be specific about many distant places he 
would have done so. The impression one gets, however, from studying the structure of the 
Odyssey’! is that geographical space was the least of his concerns. 

The only place in the whole story of the Odyssey that can be identified with geographical 
certainty is Troy — even Ithaca is not identified as the same island by all scholars!?? Possibly, 
too, there can be little doubt that the Cicones lived in Thrace. For the rest, it is perfectly 
clear that most of the time Odysseus had no idea where he was going (cf, for example, Odys- 
sey 10. 27-28, 48-81, 193—95, 12. 410-35, 459). If there is another place that can fairly 
safely be placed somewhere on the map, this is Aeaea — and through this also the land of 
the Homeric Cimmerians, but with less clarity. However, this is of little consequence in the 
attempt to reconstruct the whole voyage, which is simply not feasible. Let us not forget that 
modern scholars have expressed not only the view that Aeaea was transferred to Colchis from 
the West after the colonisation of the Black Sea,? but also the precisely opposite view, that 
mythical episodes were transferred from the East to the western Mediterranean after the colo- 
nisation of the West, when it was realised that the Black Sea and the Adriatic communicated 
neither with Oceanus nor with each other." This of itself demonstrates the confusion, and 
more importantly the futility, of the whole attempt to plot Odysseus' voyage on a map. 


ROK 


There remains a final point, which is also the most important: Odysseus’ adventure is not 
an autonomous, compact and indivisible narrative, invented by the author of the Odyssey. 
It is a synthesis of many different episodes that draw their themes from stories that predate 
Homer and are brought together and combined here to present as exciting and adventure- 
filled a story as possible. In many of the episodes of the Odyssey we recognise legendary 
themes from ancient tales of travels and adventures,’ handed down from distant ages in 
many cultures. Peoples who used magic plants (the Lotus Eaters), one-eyed giants (Cyclops), 
marine temptresses (Sirens), sea monsters (Scylla and Charybdis) and others are motifs that 
were used chiefly to heroise sailors. Some of them may have been created in Greece (well 


50 "The first map of the known world that is mentioned in the sources is that of Anaximander from 
Miletus (Strabo 1. 1. 11; Agathemerus Geography 1. 1), who lived in the late 7th—first half of the 6th 
century BC. His actual map referenced is not preserved, but all its reconstructions proposed clearly 
indicate familiarity with the Mediterranean as far as Gibraltar, as well as the knowledge that both 
the Adriatic and the Black Sea were closed seas, while the latter communicated with Oceanus via the 
Phasis. For Anaximander see, indicatively, Kahn 1960. 

?! For example Rengakos 2006, 161—68. 

52 Warnecke, for instance (2008, sections 1. 2. 4, 2. 2. 2-3), thinks that it is Cephalonia. 

5 Hölscher 1990, 175; Warnecke 2008, 210. 

54 Herrmann 1926, 26; Romm 1992, 184-85. Podossinov (2013, 222, n. 78) is cautious on this point. 

5 von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1884, 115-98; Focke 1943, 156-269, especially 239-47; 
Hölscher 1990; Kullmann 1992. Cf. Heubeck and Hoekstra 1989, 76, especially for the Nekyia. 

?6 Apart from the category of maritime adventures, the Odyssey also enters two other thematic 
domains: the homesickness of the long-absent husband and the myth of the hero of the Trojan War. 
See Rengakos 2006, 168, with bibliography; 2011, 137. 
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before Homer's time): with the Wandering Rocks, for example, Homer makes a direct allu- 
sion to the story of the Argonauts (Odyssey 12. 61—73). Others are known from other civi- 
lisations: for example, the two motifs we are discussing in this paper, the enchantress who 
transforms men (Circe in Aeaea) and the descent of a great hero into the Nether World, are 
found in the ancient epic of Gilgamesh.’ The latter motif, indeed, appears in Greek mythi- 
cal tradition before Homer used it in the Odyssey, in the story of Heracles and his descent 
to Hades.?? There is no reason, of course, why these different episodes have to take place in 
a specific geographical sequence: they could be presented in a totally different order without 
changing anything in the whole idea of the poem. This is why there is no point in trying 
to trace a complete geographical course for Odysseus’ voyage. 

So, did Odysseus sail the Black Sea? He did, when he went to Aeaea and the land of the 
Cimmerians, in a specific autonomous episode in a series, to speak in cinematic terms, not 
a film with a beginning, middle and end to its story. He did so because the poet wanted 
him to 'go' at some point to the place where the sun rises, and at another moment to the 
entrance to Hades, in a gloomy land inhabited by gloomy people, something that in Hom- 
er's day seemed to fit the Cimmerians and their region very well; in another age, it might 
have been somebody else. So Odysseus went to Hades by fluke, to satisfy a particular 
requirement of the story, and not in the context of a specific journey with specific halts 
along a specific geographical course. 

At the end of his article Podossinov gives a classification of the scholars who have dealt 
with the voyage of Odysseus, grouping them in three categories: the first are the sceptics, 
who refuse to see any real geographical course in the imaginary voyage in the tale known to 
us as the Odyssey. And in large — very large — part they are right. The second group, which 
is the most numerous, is that of the romantics, who believe that it is possible to reconstruct 
Odysseus’ voyage and plot it on a map if they study carefully enough all the information 
provided in the text of the Odyssey? And in large — very large — part they are ingenuous. 
What is striking is the fact that while the first group includes a number of writers already 
from antiquity, chief among them Eratosthenes, the second group is still attracting sup- 
porters.°! The third category, in which Podossinov places himself, comprises those who, 
while agreeing with the sceptics on many points, yet try to identify in the epic aspects of 
the notions (for example, about the earth and its shape) that were shared by Homer and his 
contemporary audience and thus enabled them to understand one another.‘ For Podossinov 


57” Burkert 1995, 5-6, see also generally 88-127; Morris 1997; Bakker 2001, 333-51; Rengakos 
2011, 139. 

58 Heubeck and Hoekstra 1989, 6-7, 70, with previous bibliography. 

5 Severin indeed went so far as to take ship himself in an endeavour to retrace Odysseus’ voyage 
(Severin 1987). 

60 His words are reported by Strabo (1. 2. 15): ‘You will find the scene of the wanderings of 
Odysseus when you find the cobbler who sewed up the bag of the winds.’ 

6! For example Warnecke 2008; Wolf 2009; also 2004, for the various different attempts to map 
Homer's Odyssey. This group also included several ancient writers, as indicated by Strabo's description 
(1. 2. 11-19). See the sources in Podossinov 2013, 207, n. 8 and 223, especially for Aeaea. 

62 Podossinov 2013, 220—34. But if there are interpolations by other poets from later periods in 
the narration of Odysseus' voyage, then what comprehension, between what poet and what audience, 
are we talking about? 
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the most important of these key notions in relation to our subject is the idea of the Ocean 
that encircled the earth. 

I must say that this third category, if it does indeed exist, is an interesting idea. However, 
I cannot overlook the fact that in the final analysis Podossinov too, despite his scepticism 
and the new twist he brings to the discussion, nonetheless is carried away by the attempt to 
plot certain episodes of the Odyssey on a map“ and trace the course of Odysseus’ voyage, 
a course different from dozens of earlier attempts, being via Oceanus, but still a course. And 
he traces it on a world map drawn up in accordance with the geographical knowledge of 
the Archaic period.° A map on which Odysseus’ voyage seems to have taken place almost 
exclusively in the northern reaches of Oceanus. He thus betrays himself as in fact being 
closer to the second than the first group. Hölscher, too,® although he says that any 
attempt to plot Odysseus’ voyage is futile, nonetheless tries to show that in general outline 
the geographical notions and correlations of the localities in the Odyssey were clear to Homer 
and his audience, D! And in the end he yields to the temptation to try to locate more places 
in the epic than is really possible. 

The only ‘clear’ and correct view seems to be that of the sceptics. And this view, if one 
really thinks about it, is not devoid of romanticism, because it is the view that in the end 
contributes to the greatest and easiest enjoyment of the tale. The Odyssey is neither a 'geo- 
graphical’ take, like Apollonius’ Argonautica, nor an ‘historical’® tale, like the Ziad. It is 
simply a fairy-tale, spun solely out of the poet's imagination and his borrowings from other 
stories, and nothing more. And the fact that it is free of any element of reality is why it is 
perhaps the most pleasurable of them all. 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT'S FLYING MACHINE: 
AN ICONOGRAPHIC STUDY 


JOHN BOARDMAN 


Abstract 

The iconography for Alexander's flying machine, as described in the Alexander Romance, spread 
throughout Christian Europe. The notion and the elements of the iconography can, however, be 
traced in early Mesopotamia, Syria/Palestine, Roman and notably Sasanian art. Oxford's Alfred Jewel 
may also be a candidate. 


In common with many leaders of men, emperors or generals, Alexander the Great attracted 
a number of stories about his life and works which are purely fictional, many of them wholly 
fantastic. In the case of Alexander it was a matter of extending his life and exploits beyond 
the completion of his Eastern expedition, in which he destroyed the Persian empire and 
stood at the gates of India, and his death in Babylon shortly thereafter, in 323 BC. He had 
wanted to go on east but his troops had had more than enough of marching and fighting, 
and he had to turn back. However, imaginative authors gave him an extension of life and 
experiences in the East, in the course of which he was able to visit its many imaginary crea- 
tures (for example skiapods — men with one large foot which they used to shade their 
heads — a notion inspired by yoga positions), giant birds that could lift a camel (a golden 
eagle can lift a calf), and other oriental wonders, which continued to be the source for stories 
popular from antiquity (Ctesias in the 5th century BC)! through the Middle Ages in Europe 
and the East — the world of Sir John de Mandeville, Sindbad the Sailor, Marco Polo and 
others. 

The stories probably began soon after Alexander's death, but only in centuries AD did 
they certainly receive any literary form, and then they proliferate and vary considerably in 
detail. The first Greek version seems to be of the 3rd century AD and is ascribed to a 
Ps.-Callisthenes, borrowing the name of a historian at Alexander's court. There were many 
translations and other versions, in Armenian, Greek, etc. In recent years they have been the 
subject of several important books by Richard Stoneman.? The story which is the subject of 
this essay also enjoyed an extensive iconography in the Middle Ages in all of Europe, includ- 
ing Britain. It is one that tells of Alexander's flight, which he undertook with the object of 
viewing the whole world from a great height. Its companion story is of his descent in a 
diving bell to view the floors of the ocean. The iconography of the flight has been carefully 
studied in a book by Victor Schmidt.’ This essay is devoted to an attempt to unravel earlier 


! Nichols 2011. 
? Notably Stoneman 1991; 1994. 
3 Schmidt 1995. 
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iconographic conventions which may have contributed to its later form in European medi- 
aeval art. 

The essence of the story is that Alexander provided himself with a basket or seat to which 
were attached two large birds. T'hese were persuaded to carry him upwards by pieces of meat 
held by Alexander on sticks over their heads, always just out of reach. In the iconography 
other winged creatures could be so employed, notably griffins — the lion/eagle monsters with 
very early Eastern associations in literature and art, and enthusiastically adapted and adopted 
by the classical world. Alexander is generally placed on a throne or stool rather than in a 
basket or cage. A good and typical mediaeval example is the group which appears on a floor 
mosaic in the 12th-century Cattedrale dell'Annunziata at Otranto, where Alexander is 
named, is seated on a stool, and the creatures are griffins (Fig. 1).4 Another, an 1 1th-century 
relief on St. Mark's in Venice (Fig. 2), has him in a chariot, which is closer to the ‘Byzantine’ 
tradition for the subject, and will seem equally relevant to the story of the evolution of its 
iconography.? 

The assumption has been that the story and the iconography are altogether late inven- 
tions. This is most probably true, but I suspect that elements in both may derive from older 
traditions in Mesopotamia, Persia and Phoenicia, where nothing like the Alexander story is 
involved, but where there are precedents for many details and compositions — notably, the 
image of a deity feeding creatures set at either side of him/her, the use of thrones whose 
sides are in the form of winged creatures or monsters, and the desirability of lifting a king 
or deity to the heavens. The notion that a ruler or god might fly, with or without animal 
aid, was commonplace in antiquity. Thus, at Nineveh in the 7th century BC, Eteanna could 
be lifted to heaven by an eagle to view the world and Ocean, a story later also attributed to 
the earlier king/hero Gilgamesh. In Greek art and myth we have the story of Zeus' eagle 
carrying off Ganymede for his master, a subject and scheme later borrowed in Indian art 
with the Garuda eagle. 

We start with the feeding. As early as the 4th millennium BC an Uruk cylinder seal 
shows a god holding two long flowering branches on which two bulls feed (Fig. 3). A 15th- 
century BC Middle Assyrian relief from Assur shows a mountain deity (to judge from the 
patterning of his headdress) holding two short branches with foliage and fruit to either side, 
with small goats climbing on them and feeding (Fig. 4).7 The posture with the branches set 
obliquely is that commonly adopted for holding sceptres both in the Near East and Egypt, 
often with the forearms crossed. The overall scheme is obviously that commonly adopted 
for the ‘Master...’ or ‘Mistress of Animals’, of many periods and sources, where the pose 
demonstrates the deity's command over the wild creatures or monsters which stand at either 
side, on leads or held by the deity. 

Later, towards the end of the Bronze Age, there is an ivory relief, sometimes regarded as 
Mycenaean, from the port of Ugarit at Minet-el Beida (Syria), where a goddess standing on 
a mountain holds fronds which are being nibbled by rampant attendant goats (Fig. 5).? 


^ Schmidt 1995, 175, fig.1. 

? Schmidt 1995, 177, fig. 13; and 18-19 for the "Byzantine tradition’ of the griffin chariot. 
6 Wicke 2013, 20-21, figs. 10-12. 

7 Orthmann 1975, pl. 194. 

* Harden 1963, pl. 60. 
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Fig. 1: Otranto, Cathedral, painted wall. Fig. 2: St Mark's, Venice, relief. 


Fig. 3: Cylinder seal, Fig. 4: Relief from Assur. 


Berlin, Vorderasiatische Museum. Berlin, Vorderasiatische Museum. 
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me 


Fig. 5: Ivory relief Fig. 6: Relief from Khorsabad, 


from Minet el-Beida. London, British Museum. 


For analogies to the winged creatures at either side of Alexander's seat we may look for 
thrones whose arms and sides are fashioned as animals. Lion-paw feet for furniture had a 
long history in the Near East, animal-heads are obvious decoration for the ends of throne 
arms, and the sweep of wings can readily fit the combination of arm and throne-back. 
Mesopotamia seldom places a whole creature here — a Khorsabad relief in the British 
Museum has a horse below the armrest (Fig. 6). In Egypt it is commonly just the lion or 
sphinx head and sometimes a leg, seldom the whole body. A wooden fragment in London, 
probably from Egypt, has just the head and leg.? Whole winged creatures appear relatively 
late, especially in the Phoenician sphere (West as well as East), and are commonly sphinxes 
flanking the throne of a deity, male or female. There are several stone and ivory reliefs and 
numerous scarab intaglios with such thrones, and these take us down to the 5th/4th centu- 
ries BC. Examples are on the Ahiram sarcophagus of the 10th century BC, !° an ivory from 
Megiddo (Fig. 7), and, much later, a typical 5th-century scarab scene on Fig. 8.!! In the 
Greek world the scheme is less familiar, but winged beasts commonly draw divine chariots. 
Medea's chariot is drawn by winged snakes, and in Etruria, shown frontally on a 3rd-century 
BC urn, the group is very evocative of flight." 


? Curtis 2000, fig. 66. 

10 Harden 1963, pl. 15; from Byblos, in Beirut; cf pl. 41, for Baal, in Tunis Museum. 

!! Boardman 2003, notably examples on pls. 16, 17, 54, 55, and see p. 62. On seats with zoo- 
morphic side-members, see Gubel 1987, 37-84. 

12 [n the Vatican: ThesCRA VIII, pl. 63, Cat. 3; LIMC VI, Medeia no. 41. 
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Fig. 7: Ivory from Megiddo. Jerusalem, Rockefeller Museum. 


All these elements could combine to produce an image of a deity being lifted by winged 
creatures attached to his seat and being fed to induce flight, but for specific examples which 
represent an Alexander in such a position we have to wait for Dark Age Europe. An inter- 
mediary can, I think, be found, partly in the arts of the later Classical period in the Mediter- 
ranean world, but especially in the arts of Sasanian Persia which had some influence on early 
Byzantine art, closer to the period of the appearance of Alexander's flight in Europe. 

Chariot groups showing a god, commonly Dionysos/Bacchus, or a king-emperor, are 
often shown frontally. T'he motive power is usually equine, but for deities may be leonine. 
In a frontal view, especially when set in a roundel, the creatures are often shown frontal at 
either side, or in profile seeming to climb up the borders of the scene. The type is widely 
copied and appears even in India, where the sun god Surya may be shown thus, appropri- 
ately elevated. A shorthand for a frontal chariot is often simply the chariot and rider flanked 
by the horses. Such scenes are a commonplace in the early Roman world, and especially in 
Egypt. Thus, for a Dionysos chariot powered by centaurs on a Coptic textile (Fig. 9),? we 
see the most basic scheme. 

Sasanian Persia (3rd century AD and later) offers the best examples of more explicit 
scenes on gilt silver dishes (Appendix I). Here we see the Moon God being drawn up into 
the heavens by zebus, often winged. The god is shown in a shrine rather than a chariot car, 
and a ‘king’ may appear also. The associations may be more Manichaean than royal Sasan- 
ian. The beasts climb upwards beside the god, along the sides of the usually circular field 
(Fig. 10).!4 A Sasanian seal in Berlin offers the most abbreviated version for a solar or lunar 
god in a flying chariot (Fig. 11).? 

To these scenes of heavenly elevation we can, I feel certain, add representations of Sasan- 
ian kings, also on the gilt silver dishes (Appendix II).!° They are commonly shown seated 
frontally on a bench rather than a throne. At either side the bench is supported by winged 


15 Bonhams, London, 28 April 2010, lot 348. Boardman 2014, fig. 28. 
14 Appendix I, no. 4. 

15 Ettinghausen 1972, pl. 15.52. 

16 Also on a painting at Bukhtar-I Noshirwan, with horses. 
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Fig. 10: Sasanian plate, Fig. 11: Sasanian seal, 


Market. Berlin, Vorderasiatische Museum. 
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Fig. 12: Sasanian plate, London, British Museum. 


creatures or lions, shown frontally or facing the sides. On some examples we see winged 
horses, once with their forelegs raised from the ground, others have birds. On a dish in 
London griffins have lifted their forelegs as if to rise (Fig. 12). Scholars have been divided 
in their opinions whether this signifies elevation of the king. Prudence Harper has consid- 
ered Sasanian kings’ ascensions, and is uncertain." However, Ettinghausen remarks of 
the winged protomes on thrones 'the motif must have also implied ascension and 
apotheosis’.'8 

In the circumstances I think it very likely that Sasanian royalty were deemed able to fly, 
like their Moon God, and this gives a precedent for the creation of scenes where the winged 
creatures are attached to a throne or other receptacle (cage or basket) to lift an Alexander to 
the heavens. The only novelty is the motivation for their ascension — food. Specific Sasanian 
views about Alexander are not apparent in the literature, so far as I know, but they are very 
clear among their successors in Islamic Persia where Alexander (Iskander) is often repre- 
sented in his campaigns, and being elevated to the heavens by various winged creatures, or 
visiting the depths of the seas in a diving bell.!? The scenes appear even in Mughal Indian 
art. In Persian legend the mythical emperor Kai Ka’us flew thus to China. 


17 Harper 1979, 
18 Ettinghausen 1972, 14. 
1? For this see Stoneman er al. 2012. 
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Fig. 13: The Alfred Jewel, Fig. 14: The Fuller Brooch, 


Oxford, Ashmolean Museum. London, British Museum. 


Sasanians and Romans of the Eastern empire were regularly at loggerheads, but there had 
been various routes for the transmission of Western stories and iconography to the East since 
Alexander, as well as a Greek presence in varying degrees. Palmyra and Alexandria helped 
to keep informal routes East-West open for many years. A text of one version of the ‘Alex- 
ander Romance’ may have been established by around the 3rd century AD and, at a place 
like Alexandria, ‘the Asiatic capital of Europe’ (in the words of Lawrence Durrell), it is not 
difficult to imagine artists ready to draw on traditions East and West to establish an iconog- 
raphy for parts of the story, given the availability of the various traditions which could 
contribute to its composition. Thence it might easily be transmitted via the Eastern Roman 
Empire into the iconographic tradition of Christian Europe. 

The Sasanian associations of the iconography had been mooted by the distinguished 
mediaevalist David Talbot Rice,” à propos of the gold and crystal ‘Alfred Jewel’ in the Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford (Fig. 13). He had also remarked on the possible relevance of 
Sasanian images and noted the 'Sasanian' costume (cap and tunic) of one of the European 
examples. On the Oxford jewel we see just the bust of a figure holding the two flowering 
branches. The object has been thought to be an aestel: provided with a point it would have 
been used to assist readers of manuscripts, following the words and lines, in which case it 
decidedly would have to do with Sight. A slightly later jewel, the Fuller Brooch in London 
(Fig. 14), has the bust of a figure holding two floral stalks and is more obviously identified 
as Sight, being surrounded by personifications of four other senses.?! That these derive from 
the iconography of an Alexander seeking to see the whole world seems highly plausible, 


2 Talbot Rice 1956. 
21 The Fuller brooch was also for a while in the Ashmolean Museum, but judged a forgery. 
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although Talbot Rice's suggestion has been steadfastly ignored by Ashmolean authors,” and 
both the identification of an aestel and the identity of the ‘Alfred’ have been called into 
question.” The jewels may be the earliest allusions to the figure in mediaeval Europe. 


APPENDIX I 
Sasanian plate showing the Moon God ascending. 

1. St Petersburg S43, from Klimova, Perm region. Harper 1979, pl. 1; 1981, pl. 35; 
Splendeurs 1993, no. 66. Zebus and putti. 

2. Boston, Museum of Fine Art. Frye 1962, pl. 85. Winged zebus, two grooms and a 
bear. 

4. Market. Bonhams, London, 25 April 2012, lot 177. Winged zebus and putti. Here, 
Fig. 10. 


APPENDIX II 
Sasanian plate with the king seated on a bench supported by winged animals. 

1. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale 379. Winged horses. Ettinghausen 1972, fig. 50; Harper 
1979, pl. 3; 1981, pl. 33. 

2. London, British Museum 124093. Griffins, forelegs raised. Dalton 1964, pl. 38. 
Harper 1979, pl. 8 (taken for Islamic in date); 1981, pl. 109; Splendeurs 1993, no. 62. Here, 
Fig. 12. 

3. Baltimore, Walters Art Museum 57.625 (bowl). Birds. Harper 1979, pl. 5; 1981 
pl. 36. 

4. St Petersburg. Winged horses. Harper 1981, pl. 19. 

5. St Petersburg S250. Winged horses. Harper 1979, pl. 2; 1981, pl. 20; Ettinghausen 
1972, fig. 49; Porada 1965, 217, fig. 118. 
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REVIEWS 


WEST AND EAST: A REVIEW ARTICLE (14) 


The latest edition of The Oxford Classical Dictionary! is, like its predecessors since 1949, an 
indispensable work of reference. About 70 extra entries (including 'creolization', ‘film’, 
‘gender’ and ‘masculinity’, but also Dexion, Jocasta and Luwian), 20 replacement entries 
(for Catullus, Homer and Troy, as well as ‘literary theory and the classics’ and ‘triumph’), 
and modest revision of many others (David Ridgway's ‘colonization, Greek’, to take an 
example of interest to me, gains an extra line or two, and now has his correct initials — 
without points, in the house-style here adopted), as well as revised and updated bibliogra- 
phies. Obviously, to bring such a project to fruition takes many years. It was disconcerting 
to see the second volume of my own Greek Colonisation: An Account of Greek Colonies and 
other Settlements Overseas still listed as ‘forthcoming’; it appeared in 2008 (p. 348), but 
pleasing to see this journal mentioned, though not yet honoured by a place in the list of 
abbreviations. Updating has brought a slightly larger format, making the volume less 
wieldy, a disadvantage for a private owner. But it is, as the cover states, ‘unrivalled’, ‘author- 
itative' and ‘accessible’. 


Settlement and Settlements 

We should applaud the Carlsberg Foundation for underwriting the research and publica- 
tion of A Historical Geography of Anatolia in the Old Assyrian Colony Period,” an excellent 
large-format volume, ambitious and important (Old Assyrian and Hittite geography and 
the settlement history of central Anatolia in the Middle Bronze Age are subjects of much 
debate), publishing a revised Copenhagen doctoral dissertation. The text, replete with 
graphs, charts and diagrams, colour illustrations and fold-out maps, comprises 'Infrastruc- 
ture of Trade’, including its politics and logistics; ‘Historical Geography’ — written sources, 
Old Assyrian (some 23,000 cuneiform texts from Kanes/Kültepe, most unpublished) and 
Hittite texts, archaeological evidence, methodology (a mere six pages — in practice, a close 
reading of textual sources combined with topographical analysis grounded on numerous 
visits to the region); ‘Landscape’ by region; and “The Lands East of Kanes, including 
Kanes’, and “The Lands North and West of Kanes’, 30 place-by-place settlement history, 
based primarily on the texts, with geographical overviews (pp. 87-408). Sixty pages of bib- 
liography and 45 more of multiple detailed indexes and glossary follow. The sources are 
combined to present a new model of the historical geography of the region/period through 
analysis of logistics, infrastructure and the organisation of trade (heavy wagons, overland 
roads, flow-charts linking toponyms) to focus on central markets, fluctuating prices and 


! S. Hornblower, A. Spawforth and E. Eidinow (eds.), The Oxford Classical Dictionary, 4th edition, 
Oxford University Press, Oxford 2012, lv+1592 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-954556-8. 

? G. Barjamovic, A Historical Geography of Anatolia in the Old Assyrian Colony Period, CNI Pub- 
lications 38, Museum Tusculanum Press, Copenhagen 2011, xviii+519 pp., illustrations, 2 fold-outs 


and map in pocket. Cased. ISBN 978-87-635-3645-5. 
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interlocking regional systems of exchange in which Kanes, Durhumit and Purushaddum 
(for which a new location on a significant ‘road-knot’ near Bolvadim is proposed), were 
prominent centres. Coverage from ca. 1969 to 1715 BC, using the so-called Middle Chro- 
nology (fall of Babylon = 1595 BC). 

Greek City Wall? is a well-presented book, grounded on Rune Frederiksen's Copenha- 
gen Polis Centre doctoral dissertation of 2004 supervised by Mogens Hansen; but by no 
means is it just the dissertation in published form. It brings together in one volume a sub- 
ject long in need of such a synthesis. Its central tenet is that fortification of Greek settle- 
ments was widespread long before the Classical period, indeed this study includes a deal of 
pre-Archaic material, and that walls are a form of monumental architecture whose develop- 
ment is just as important as monumental early temples and should be considered in tandem 
with them. Archaeological and written data are combined in an arrangement of eight chap- 
ters — ‘Introduction’; “Types of Fortification’ (refuges, towers, forts, regional defences), with 
the polis (-town or -state), unsurprisingly, to the fore as a contextual framework; ‘City 
Walls in the Written Record and the Visual Arts’; “Preservation of City Walls’; “The 
Archaeology of City Walls’ (types of fortification; elements forming them); ‘Dating City 
Walls’ (by masonry style); “Topographical and Architectural Analysis’ (presenting the data 
of the catalogue); and “The Prevalence of City Walls in Early Iron Age and Archaic Greece’ 
(occurrence and distribution) — followed by the catalogue of city walls (pp. 121—200; 
updating addenda at pp. 221—22) from across the Greek world from the South of France 
and North Africa to the Black Sea. Amply illustrated (114 figures plus tables and maps); 
indexes of names and places, subjects and sources. 

It is pleasing to see that the results of Onno van Nijf and Richard Alston’s Groningen- 
Royal Holloway research project on the Greek city continue to be published (Political Cul- 
ture in the Greek City after the Classical Age). Confusingly, this second volume covers the 
first and third workshops (2003 and 2004): the second workshop was published first? 
the remaining workshops will follow. The editors open with ‘Political culture in the Greek 
city after the classical age: introduction and preview’, which, inter alia, provides an over- 
view of the shifting consensus in recent scholarship on post-Classical polis politics. A dozen 
chapters follow: ‘... Status and identity in private religious associations in Hellenistic Ath- 
ens’ (Ilias Arnaoutoglou), ‘... The meeting-places of foreign associations and ethnic com- 
munities in Late Hellenistic Delos’ (Monika Triimper), ‘Ethnic minorities in Hellenistic 
Egypt’ (Dorothy Thompson), *... Public administration of private donations in Hellenistic 
Greece’ (Kaja Harter-Uibopuu), ‘Kings and Cities in the Hellenistic Age’ (Rolf Strootman), 
‘Pride and participation. Political practice, euergetism, and oligarchisation in the Hellenis- 
tic poli? (Edward van der Vliet), 'Oligarchs and benefactors. Elite demography and 


3 R. Frederiksen, Greek City Walls of the Archaic Period, 900-480 BC, Oxford Monographs on 
Classical Archaeology, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2011, 238 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-0-19-957812-2. 

^ O.M. van Nijf and R. Alston, with the assistance of C.G. Williams (eds.), Political Culture in 
the Greek City after the Classical Age, Groningen-Royal Holloway Studies on the Greek City after the 
Classical Age 2, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Walpole, MA 2011, xii+349 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-90-429-2319-5. 

? R. Alston and O.M. van Nijf (eds.), Feeding the Ancient Greek City (Leuven 2008). 
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euergetism in the Greek east of the Roman Empire’ (Arjan Zuiderhoek), ‘Reconstructing 
the political life and culture of the Greek cities of the Roman Empire’ (Giovanni Salmeri), 
Public space and the political culture of Roman Termessos’ (van Nijf), *... Political culture 
in third-century Roman Egypt’ (Laurens Tacoma), “Households as communities? Oikoi and 
poleis in Late Antique and Byzantine Egypt’ (Roberta Mazza) and “The ozkoi and civic gov- 
ernment in Egypt in the fifth and sixth centuries’ (James Tuck). As epilogue, there is Post- 
politics and the ancient Greek City’ (by Alston: Aristotle and Plato, Seneca and Cicero... 
Hobbes, De Tocqueville, Marx and Engels, Arendt, Sartre, Gramsci, Foucault, Rawls). 
Through whatever vicissitudes and internal changes the cities experienced in a changing 
ancient world, they maintained a vibrant political culture. The contributions here explore 
this, offer explanations of the continued importance of urban polities and politics, question 
established interpretations and offer new ones. Indexed. 

Van Nijf also appears as co-editor of Public Space in the Post-Classical City the papers 
from a Fransum colloquium of July 2007 — in Melbourne terms, a day of completion semi- 
nars, but more broadly and thematically conceived, for doctoral candidates in archaeology 
of the University of Groningen (one of whom is the other co-editor) — investigating public 
space(s), monuments and behaviour to offer new insights and understandings of ancient 
cultures. A scene-setting Introduction outlines and links the seven papers: ‘Public space 
beyond the city. The sanctuaries of Labraunda and Sinuri in the chora of Mylasa’ (Christina 
Williamson), 'Kings, cities and marketplaces — negotiating power through public space in 
the Hellenistic world’ (Christopher Dickenson — citing the introductory paper in van Nijf 
and Alston above against W.G. Runciman), ‘New observations on the planning of fora in 
the Latin colonies during the mid-Republic’, from Cosa down to Paestum (Jamie Sewell), 
‘Agoras in Asia Minor. Public space and Romanization in Augustan times’, i.e. the impact 
of Roman rule on the layout and appearance of public spaces in the cities of the Greek- 
speaking province of Asia, notably Ephesus and Aphrodisias (Ulf Kenzler), “Expressing pub- 
lic identities in spaces: the case of Aphrodisias in Caria’ (Rubina Raja), ‘Cities, buildings 
and benefactors in the Roman East’ (Arjan Zuiderhook) and ‘The influence of Trajan’s 
innovative building programme on the urban landscape of Rome’ (Pamela Doms). Well 
produced and well illustrated. 

Cities and the Shaping of Memory in the Ancient Near East’ appears in an attractive for- 
mat from Cambridge, well illustrated (60 figures), on good paper, etc. Omür Harmangah 
brings his extensive experience excavating in Turkey, of which he is a native, and an initial 
degree in architecture, together with an exhaustive bibliography (117 pages of it, which 
hints at the volume's remoter origins in his doctoral dissertation of 2005), to deploy archae- 
ological, architectural, environmental, epigraphic and visual evidence in constructing an 
account of the region that embodies spatial practices, landscape history and architectural 
technologies. The work pursues many of the lines of the previous title in the interconnec- 
tions between culture, space, memory, politics and spectacle, but in an earlier era, 


$ C.P. Dickenson and O.M. van Nijf (eds.), Public Space in the Post-Classical City, Proceedings of 
a One Day Colloquium held at Fransum, 23rd July 2007, Caeculus 7, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Walpole, 
MA 2013, xxi+224 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-90-429-2653-0. 

7 ©. Harmangah, Cities and the Shaping of Memory in the Ancient Near East, Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge 2013, xx«351 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-107-02794-7. 
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1200—850 BC, and in an Assyrian and Syro-Hittite context, in which official narratives and 
myths obfuscate the complexities of and motives for establishing new cities and related mat- 
ters within and around them. An Introduction; four main chapters, "Landscapes of Change: 
Cities, Politics, and Memory’, focusing on the Syro-Hittites, and “The Land of Assur: The 
Making of the Assyrian Landscape’, both relying heavily on archaeological data from Upper 
Mesopotamian regional surveys, then 'Cities and the Festival: Monument, Urban Space, 
and Spatial Narratives’ (AS$ur-nasir-pal Is 9th-century BC foundation at Kalhu; the Suhis- 
Katuwas dynasty's large-scale building project at Karkamis, 10th-early 9th centuries) and 
"Upright Stones and Building Stories: Architectural Technologies and the Poetics of Urban 
Space'; with a concluding 'Cities, Place, and Desire'. The discussion, rather heavily theo- 
retical, is carried out on three intersecting temporal and spatial planes: long-term landscape 
change and settlement history, large-scale building projects and “symbolically charged archi- 
tectural technologies' (p. 9). 

Martin Mohr's 2009 Zurich doctoral dissertation is handsomely published by Leidorf as 
the first Zürcher Archäologsiche Forschungen:? large format, indexes, plates, an English sum- 
mary (pp. 109-11). The focus is on ‘Sacred Roads’/processional routes and their socio- 
religious role in the stabilisation of power and creation of city-states; but such roads post- 
date 600 BC and the culture of institutionalised processions was evident more than a 
century earlier. So how developed were polis cult and culture in these early centuries? — hero 
worship, mythical ancestors and mythical descent, competitive elites, aristocratic/elite eat- 
ing and drinking fraternities, inter-group meetings and exchanges 'regulated by a joint cult 
and feasting calendar, etc. And at what point of development did the processional route 
evolve into the Sacred Road with all its infrastructural connotations? Increased rivalry for 
power and status between aristocratic families and /etairai in the 7th- and 6th-century polis 
is seen to coincide with the Sacred Roads of Samos, Ephesus, Milet, the Sacred Route to 
Eleusis and the Panathenaic Way. The examination uses literary, epigraphic and archaeo- 
logical evidence to interpret the roads as a ‘middling way’, leading to a socio-political sys- 
tem cleaving to a middle ground rather than a middle class. 

Settlement, Urbanization, and Population? the second volume of Oxford Studies on the 
Roman Economy, emerges from a colloquium organised by the Oxford Roman Economy 
Project in September 2007, rounded out by commissioned papers. An Introduction by the 
editors leads on to 'Survey Method and Data' (the late Simon Price, 'Estimating Ancient 
Greek Populations: The Evidence of Field Survey’; Robert Witcher, *... Models of Medi- 
terranean Regional Survey and Ancient Populations; David Mattingly, 'Calculating 
Plough-Zone Demographics: Some Insights from Ad. Zone Surveys’; Attema and de 
Haas, ‘Rural Settlement and Population Extrapolation, using the Ager of Antium as a case 
study, 350 BC-AD 400’) and ‘Urbanization’ (Neville Morley, ‘Cities and Economic 
Development in the Roman Empire’; Andrew Wilson, ‘City Sizes and Urbanization in the 


8 M. Mohr, Die Heilige Strasse — Ein ‘Weg der Mitte’? : Soziale Gruppenbildung im Spannungsfeld 
der archaischen Polis, Zürcher Archáologische Forschungen 1, Verlag Marie Leidorf, Rahden 2013, 
164 pp., 17 plates. Cased. ISBN 978-3-86757-661-1/ISSN 2196-3584. 
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Roman Empire’; Annalisa Marzano, ‘Rank-Size Analysis and the Roman Cities of the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula and Britain...’; J.W. Hanson, “The Urban System of Roman Asia Minor 
and Wider Urban Connectivity’ — also rank-size analysis; Keay and Earl, “Towns and Ter- 
ritories in Roman Baetica'; Alan Bowman, ‘Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt: Population and 
Settlement) — all substantial pieces. The devil is in the data: the project that begat the 
volume seeks to interpret quantitative data for the Roman economy, but such will never be 
available in type or scale to answer questions at a macro level — Price begs for more data 
while discussing problems with attempts to create proxies (limited data-sets susceptible to 
detailed study). Proxies it must be, treated cautiously and with their limitations recognised. 
Here, many link urbanisation intrinsically to growth and prosperity, hence a focus on types, 
sizes, patterns and demographics. Morley, in a more theoretical piece (back to Rostovtzeff/ 
Finley, modernist/primitivist-substantivist), disputes the connection and ponders what eco- 
nomic development might actually mean; whereas the more pragmatic Wilson (in keeping 
with the tone of the project) reverses the burden of proof: ‘show that there is no connec- 
tion!”. So, rising population, rising urbanisation, rising economic activity and rising pros- 
perity (per capita GDP). By largely eschewing grand theoretical debate on the nature of the 
ancient economy, the elephant in the room, and fancy equations and regressions, in favour 
of pursuing micro-/proxy evidence, the volume brings us comprehensible assessment and 
analysis of quantifiable data. And that is the best we can expect. Indexed. 

More narrowly focused is Urbanism and Settlement in the Roman Province of Moesia 
Superior," based on a chapter in the author's Oxford doctoral dissertation on cultural 
change in the province. In its current form it comprises a brief introductory section on the 
conquest and creation of the province, then a settlement analysis (methodology, problems, 
pre-Roman settlement, garrisoning, urbanisation, rural settlement and villas, later develop- 
ments: pp. 7-51), Conclusions (‘main trends and agents of change’), then a gazetteer of 
1810 sites (pp. 55-242). Plenty of data, based on archaeological, historical and epigraphical 
sources, to fill a long-standing want, especially for English-speaking scholars, discussed, 
interpreted and contextualised, and the limitations admitted: ‘Since no syntheses exist for 
any of the key material culture categories that I used in my doctoral study, collecting varied 
material and incorporating it into a single integrated study was a key element of my 
research' (p. iv). The 20 maps, in colour, are particularly helpful. A useful model for work 
on surrounding provinces. 

As we have come to expect from a publication of the Kelsey Museum, the collection 
Archaeology and the Cities of Asia Minor in Late Antiquity, proceedings of a symposium 
co-sponsored by the University of Michigan and the German Archaeological Institute and 
organised by Ortwin Dally and Christopher Ratté (who furnish a brief but informative 
Preface), is an attractive volume of larger format (on art paper), well illustrated (a few in 
colour), with a combined bibliography and index, containing 14 contributions: ‘Sardis in 


10 D. Mladenovié, Urbanism and Settlement in the Roman Province of Moesia Superior, BAR Inter- 
national Series 2367, Archaeopress, Oxford 2012, iv+253 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 
978-1-4073-0954-5. 
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Late Antiquity. (Marcus Rautman), 'Sculpture and the Rhetorical Imagination in Late 
Antique Constantinople’ (Sarah Bassett), ‘... Sculptures and Statue Bases in Late Antique 
Ephesus: The Evidence of the Upper Agora’ (Aurenhammer and Sokolicek), “The Sculp- 
tural Decoration of Ephesian Bath Buildings in Late Antiquity (Johanna Auinger), ‘The 
Town Center of Miletus from Roman Imperial Times to Late Antiquity’ (Dally e£ al.), ‘... 
Miletus and the Character and Date of Early Byzantine Fortifications in Anatolia’ (Philipp 
Niewóhrer), ‘Survey Evidence for Late Antique Settlement in the Region around Aphro- 
disias’ (Ratté and De Staebler), “Buildings and Citizens: Observations from Late Antique 
and Byzantine Blaundos in Phrygia’ (Axel Filges), Troy and the Granicus River Valley in 
Late Antiquity’ (Brian Rose), “Trades, Crafts, and Agricultural Production... in Southeast- 
ern Isauria’ (Giinder Varinlioglu), ‘Akéren: Two Late Antique Villages in Cilicia’ (Ulrike 
Wul-Rheidt), ‘Azarzarbos in Late Antiquity’ (Richard Posementir), ‘... Orshoene in Late 
Antiquity’ (Peter Baumeister) and “Cities in the Eastern Roman Empire from Constantine 
to Heraclius’ (David Potter, written specially for the volume). The contents mix and com- 
bine results from long-running ‘big digs’ with those of survey projects from the hinterlands 
and remoter regions, all presented by those who have participated; the work of two intel- 
lectual traditions (the Germanic and the Anglo-Saxon); young scholars and their peers; 
include a Turkish contribution; and make available more widely research previously pub- 
lished in German. Happily uses BC and AD. 


Economy, Society, Slavery, Resources and Environment 

The Economies of Hellenistic Societies? provides 19 papers, plus an Introduction, from the 
‘Demand Creation and Economic Flows’ conference, held in Copenhagen in September 
2006, the third in a series aimed at producing detailed, evidence-based studies as the foun- 
dations on which to reinvigorate study of the Hellenistic economy (and let it move beyond 
Rostovtzeff/Finley, modernist/primitivist-substantivist), though this might just produce too 
many trees to see the wood beyond. Admittedly the trees are sturdy oaks, planted across a 
wide area and timeframe: ‘Jewish Subjects and Seleukid Kings: A Case Study of Interac- 
tion’ (G.G. Aperghis), ‘Mobility and Innovation in Hellenistic Economies: The Causes and 
Consequences of Human Traffic’ (Zosia Archibald), “Grain from Cyrene’ (Alain Bresson 
— reinterpreting the ‘grain’ inscription), estate management in the Classical and Hellenistic 
periods (Christophe Chandezon), ‘... Cults as Consumers and Generators of Value’ (Véro- 
nique Chankowski), “The Impact of War on the Economy of Hellenistic Poleis ...' (Angelos 
Chaniotis), ‘... Economy in Kind in Ptolemaic Egypt (Lucia Criscuolo), “The Well- 
Balanced Polis: Ephesos’ (John Davies), “Labour in the Hellenistic Economy: Slavery as a 
Test Case’ (Raymond Descat), ‘Profitable Partnerships: Monopolies, Traders, Kings, and 
Cities’ (Vincent Gabrielsen, who also provides the “Afterword’), the economy of Palestine- 
Transjordan after conquest by Antiochos III (Lise Hannestad — archaeological evidence of 
unexpected prosperity), ‘Rhodian Transport Amphorae as a Source for Economic Ebbs and 
Flows in the Eastern Mediterranean...’ (John Lund — unharmed by Delos), ‘Networks, 
Hierarchies, and Markets in the Ptolemaic Economy’ (J.G. Manning — social network 


12 Z. Archibald, J.K. Davies and V. Gabrielsen (eds.), The Economies of Hellenistic Societies, Third 
to First Centuries BC, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2011, xviii+460 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
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theory), ‘Autopsy of a Crisis: Wealth, Protogenes, and the City of Olbia in c.200 BC’ 
(Christel Müller — decree reflects a liquidity crisis), "Mobility, Society, and Economy in the 
Hellenistic Period” (G.J. Oliver), ‘Inter-Regional Economies in the Aegean Basin’ (Gary 
Reger — coin distribution), ‘Animal Husbandry in Ptolemaic Egypt’ (Dorothy Thompson), 
‘Silverization’ of the Achaemenid, Seleucid economies compared with Ming China (R.J. van 
der Spek) and ‘Demand Creation, Consumption, and Power in Ptolemaic Egypt’ (Sitta von 
Reden). The foci seem to be demand over supply, institutional frameworks and economic 
management, infrastructure and networks, monetisation, markets and monopolies, mobil- 
ity and resources. As ever, the constraint is the limited/limitations of the data. Modestly 
illustrated; mercifully, indexed; someone should have proofed the table of contents. 

Volume 1 of The Cambridge World History of Slavery,'? the first of a projected four 
intended to carry the study of slavery globally through from antiquity to the near present, 
contains 22 chapters (each with a short bibliographical essay as coda) on the ancient Medi- 
terranean world, written by leading scholars (in the United Kingdom, Canada, Greece and 
the United States) — Keith Bradley and Paul Cartledge (also the editors), David Braund, 
Neville Morley, Ian Morris, Walter Scheidel, etc. This is a well-considered, well-edited and 
well-produced volume, offering the latest work and interpretations on Graeco-Roman slav- 
ery, with a balance towards the cultural and societal over the economic, aimed at the Hand- 
book market. After opening with the ancient Near East, nine chapters deal with the Greeks 
(Slaves in Greek literary culture’, “Classical Athens’, helots, ‘Slavery and economy...’, 
‘Slave supply in classical Athens’, ‘Slavery and the Greek family’, “Resistance among chattel 
slaves in the classical Greek world’, ‘Archaeology and Greek slavery’ and ‘Slavery in the 
Hellenistic World’) and a dozen with the Romans (‘Slavery and Roman literary culture’, 
‘Slavery in the Roman Republic’, ‘Slavery under the Principate’, “The Roman slave supply’, 
‘Slave labour and Roman society’, ‘Slavery and the Roman family’, ‘Resisting slavery at 
Rome’, ‘Slavery and Roman material culture’, ‘Slavery and Roman law’, ‘Slavery and the 
Jews’, ‘Slavery and the rise of Christianity’ and ‘Slavery in the late Roman world’), demon- 
strating the centrality of slavery in ancient Mediterranean life, the lack of opposition to it, 
and how Greece and Rome were slave societies par excellence. Even if subject to degrees of 
rejection, the work and opposed works of Finley and de Ste Croix bulk large. A consoli- 
dated bibliography and thorough indexes (general; ancient passages; inscriptions and 
papyri; Jewish and Christian literature). 

The publication of the carefully focused seminars from the Oriental Institute in Chicago 
reaches its seventh volume with Slaves and Household in the Near East,“ containing nine of 
the dozen papers presented at the sixth annual seminar in March 2010. Laura Culbertson 
provides the eponymous introduction; the papers follow grouped under ‘Early Mesopota- 
mia’ (Hans Neumann, Culbertson again, Andrea Seri), “The Islamic Near East’ (Abbasid 
and Ottoman: Matthew Gordon, Ehud Toledano) and ‘Second and First Millennium 


13 K, Bradley and P. Cartledge (eds.), The Cambridge World History of Slavery, Vol. 1: The Ancient 
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Empires (Babylon and Judah: Kristin Kleber, Rachel Magdalene and Cornelia Wunsch, 
Jonathan Tenney). The volume concludes with Indrani Chatterjee's provocative ‘Response’. 
As some of the titles indicate — ‘Neither Slave nor Truly Free: The Status of Dependant of 
Babylonian Temple Households’, “Household Structure and Population Dynamics in the 
Middle Babylonian Provincial "Slave" Population' — and as sections of the introduction on 
‘Defining slavery’, ‘Mobility, entry, and exit’ and ‘Abandoning the paradigm of slave versus 
free’ make clear, much depends on what we mean by slavery (‘the s-word’: Chatterjee, 
p. 150), or what early societies meant by divers(e) terms for asymmetrical/subordinating 
relationships that have been translated as ‘slave(ry)’, varying widely from context to context: 
‘The polarity of slavery and freedom is untenable in the case studies [and]... the concept of 
freedom... is particularly anachronistic’ (Culbertson, p. 10). Instead, following the thrust 
of these papers, we must cast off our chains and ‘re-imagine entire pasts from outside the 
categories of Enlightenment thought... of rights, freedom, property, markets’ (Chatterjee, 
p. 150). 

Die Schätze der Erde? publishes 24 papers from the (10th) Stuttgart colloquium on 
historical geography in May 2008; most in German; much about gold, silver, copper, iron 
and lead, salt, grain and fish, but also technology and organisation, trade and trade routes, 
raw materials, finance and economics, etc. As a sample: ‘Die Schätze des Meeres’ (Tonnes 
Bekker-Neilsen), ‘Agricultural Revolutions in the Mediterranean and Wider European 
Sphere’ (John Bintliff), “Die Transportrouten von Metallen im óstlichen Mittelmeer und 
die Griechen (9.-7. Jh. v.Chr.) (Iris von Bredow), ‘Borysthenes — the most serviceable 
river. Archaeological evidence for the period after Herodotus (Bylkova and Yanish), 
‘Asphalt, Naptha, Bitumen, Peche und Teere ...’ 
Engels), "Die natiirlichen Ressource Athens und ihre wirtschaftliche Nutzbarmachung in 
Xenophons Poro? (Ullrich Fellmeth), ‘Zum Problem der Nachhaltigkeit in der Ressour- 
cenausbeutung im Altertum’ (Herbert Grassl), 'Gerb- und Farbstoffe in der Antike’ (Peter 
Herz), ‘Pfanzliche Ressourcen im Mittelmeerraum’ (Ulrich Kull), ‘Rings for Grain...’ (Ivan 


in the Graeco-Roman world (Johannes 


Ladynin — interpreting the abundant finds of so-called Ptolemaic finger rings of the 3rd 
Century BC in the northern Black Sea as prestige gifts linked to the grain trade, contact 
with the Ptolemies, the northern Black Sea’s geopolitical place in the Hellenistic world, 
etc.), ‘Archäologische Evidenzen zum Weinanbau im siidwestlichen Paphlagonien in rómis- 
cher und frühbyzantinischer Zeit' (Ergün Lafli), the mines of Laurion (Morin and Photia- 
des), ‘Olivenöl und einige Aufzeichnungen über Öl auf Tontäfelchen in der Linear 
B-Schrif (Anna Seminara) and 'Zur Bedeutung der Ressouce Salz in der griechisch- 
römischen Antike. Eine Einführung’ (Isabbela Tsigarida). Siegfried Franke's ‘Festvortrag 
concludes the text. Useful indexes but no consolidated list of illustrations (which also 
appear on an enclosed CD). 


15 E. Olshausen and V. Sauer (eds.), Die Schätze der Erde - Natürliche Ressourcen in der antiken 
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An Environmental History of Greece and Rome'® is an introductory/class text, very clearly 
arranged and balanced in presentation. After its own Introduction (terminology, a review 
of ancient environmental history, discussion of theoretical approaches and periodisation in 
modern environmental history and a statement of goals), there are ten pairs of chapters 
(Greek and Roman), grounded on ancient written sources: “The geographic space’ (polis 
and chora, ‘era of colonisation’, Hellenistic kingdoms, Rome and Italy, the Roman empire, 
Roman roads, but also climate and coastlines), ‘People and Nature’, ‘Agriculture’, ‘Forests 
and timber’, ‘Gardens’, ‘Animals’, ‘Food’, ‘Fire and Water’ (mythology, the four elements, 
fires in Rome, water supply and sewerage systems, hydraulic engineering), 'Earthquakes and 
volcanoes' (not least Vesuvius) and ‘Mining’, presented in compare and contrast mode; 
plus ‘Urban problems and rural villa construction’ and "The environment in Roman Brit- 
ain'. Overall, this is a balanced treatment of the protagonists and their mixture of respect 
for the divine aspects of nature with the rationalist urge to conquer and exploit it, opening 
up the frontier (land or maritime). A chronology, a list of ancient sources, further reading 
and a detailed bibliography (arranged by chapter, sometimes by subheading within a chap- 
ter) round off the volume. 


Contacts and Networks 

Ethnicity in Mediterranean Protobistory," by Wim van Binsbergen, an anthropologist/ 
ethno-historian previously focusing on the distant past in various parts of Africa, founder 
of a project on the ethnicity of the Sea Peoples, and Fred Woudhuizen, trained in Mediter- 
ranean pre- and protohistory, who worked on it. The uneasy combination of different 
backgrounds and views, linked by shared efforts "ro turn data from the margins of prehis- 
tory, which effectively means from protohistory, into history’, is made clear in the Preface 
(p. 5). And so it turns out. Part I (van B., pp. 17-190) is 'Ethnicity in Mediterranean 
proto-history: Exploration in theory and method: With extensive discussions of the 
Homeric catalogue of ships, the Biblical Table of Nations, and the Sea Peoples of the Late 
Bronze Age, against the background of a long-range comparative framework’, its opening 
chapter serving as de facto introduction. Part IL, by W., ‘The ethnicity of the Sea Peoples: 
An historical, archaeological, and linguistic study’ (pp. 191—330), with appendices on, for 
example, the decipherment of Cretan Hieroglyphic and Addenda formed into Chapter 27, 
is essentially W.'s doctoral dissertation of 2006; its in-depth review of the available written 
material, buttressed by archaeological evidence, is perhaps the most valuable aspect of the 
volume, but some of the accretions add to the general opacity of the volume. This is fol- 
lowed by van B.’s Part III (pp. 331—94), composed of a single chapter entitled ‘An alterna- 
tive interpretation of the Sea Peoples data: Relatively peripheral and archaic segmentary 
groups seeking to counter, by a combined eastbound and westbound movement, encroach- 
ment by the states of Ham and Egypt’. Thus, the joint Part IV is "The ethnicity of the Sea 
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Peoples: Towards a synthesis, and in anticipation of criticism'. The solder between the 
heavily theoretical approach based in the Palaeolithic and the linguistic one based in 
the Bronze Age barely holds, leaving a wide-ranging, complex and problematic work, 
though certainly original and provocative. Numerous illustrations and tables, an extensive 
bibliography (pp. 421—78) and, unusually for a BAR publication, indexes (of proper names 
and authors). A strange typeface/-setting. 

Intercultural Contacts in the Ancient Mediterranean,’ the proceedings of an international 
conference held in late 2008 by the Netherlands-Flemish Institute in Cairo, offers 40 con- 
tributors and 35 papers, all in English, grouped into six sections: "Theory and Methodol- 
ogy' (an opener, by Susan Sherratt, providing a general theoretical overview to cultural 


contact, '...Conceptualising Transculturality in the Late Bronze Age Eastern Mediterra- 
nean’, ‘...Perceiving Cultural Contacts in Late Bronze Age—Early Iron Age Anatolia’, Reli- 
gious Exchanges between Minoan Crete and its Neighbours..." ‘...Sealing Practice and 


Agency in Minoan Crete and the Eastern Mediterranean in the 2nd Millennium BC, etc.), 
‘Identifying Foreigners and Immigrants’ (interpretation of Libyan material culture, sources 
for tracing Egyptians outside Egypt, the Mycenaean presence — recte absence — at Tell Abu 
Gurob, archaeological traces of foreign settlers at Tell el Dab‘a, Late Iron Age Greek pot- 
tery as evidence for Greeks at Sais in Egypt, “The Etruscans, their DNA. and the Orient’ — 
Phil. Perkins, very interesting), ‘Material Evidence for Contact: Ceramics, Imports 
and Imitations’ (the Jebleh Plain, Tell Tweini and intercultural contacts in the Bronze and 
Early Iron Age, Tell Kazel in the Late Bronze, Egyptian objects and style at Mycenae 
and other considerations of Egyptian-Mycenaean trade and contact, a provenance study of 
Canaanite jars from Memphis, the function and social significance of Egyptian imports in 
the northern Levant during the 2nd millennium BC, Aegean and Cypriot imports to Italy 
in the 14th—13th centuries BC, weapons as an example of the exchange of products between 
the Near East and the Mediterranean in the Early/Middle Bronze Age, Egyptian imitations 
of Cypriot Base Ring ware, ‘...Lydian Black-on-Red’), ‘Maritime Trade and Sea Ports’ (an 
overview of the role of ports in the 2nd millennium eastern Mediterranean, by Marie- 
Henriette Gates, ‘Maritime Business in the Bronze Age Eastern Mediterranean...’, exchange 
between south-eastern Cyprus and surrounding regions in the Late Bronze Age, the explo- 
sion of Mediterranean trade in the Bronze Age as catalyst/vehicle for cultural and techno- 
logical change, the existence of '... Late Bronze Age International Maritime Travel and 
Trade Regulation...’), ‘Influences in Iconography, Ideology and Religion’ (Phoenician 
‘Commercial Expansion’ in south-eastern Spain as a stimulus for artistic interactions, 
dynastic hunts in Lycia and Phoenicia, perfumed oil use and ideology in the eastern Medi- 
terranean in the 14th—13th centuries, iconographic development of the Storm God in 
south-eastern Turkey and northern Syria, adaptation of the winged sun disc by the Hittites, 
etc.) and ‘Administration and Economy’ (relations between Egypt and Syria-Palestine in 
the later Old Kingdom, Minoan goat hunting, impact of the Graeco-Persian conflict on the 
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Egyptian economy). Wide-ranging content, and interesting and often important papers, 
often with their feet firmly on the ground, that are bound to generate further discussion. 
A volume of this length really requires an index. 

Networks are a popular topic of investigation in modern history and network theory/ 
analysis/science an increasingly popular interpretative tool whose application to antiquity, 
in this case Greek colonisation, is at the core of Irad Malkin's A Small Greek World? the 
first of a new series, Greeks Overseas, in which new methods and theoretical approaches are 
to be brought to bear as part of 'reconceptualizing the emergence of Greek communities all 
around the [Archaic] Mediterranean...’ (p. ix). A lengthy introduction, ‘Networks and His- 
tory (pp. 3-64), an overview of the theory, particularly as used in or related to antiquity, 
abetted by numerous diagrams and charts (and a map of the French railway network of 
1860), leads on to case studies, light in archaeological evidence, to anchor and illustrate the 
theory: ‘Island Networking and Hellenic Convergence: From Rhodes to Naukratis’; ‘Sicily 
and the Greeks: Apollo Archégetés and the Sikeliote Network’; ‘Herakles and Melqart: 
Networking Heroes’; ‘Networks and Middle Grounds in the Western Mediterranean’; and 
‘Cult and Identity in the Far West: Phokaians, Ionians, and Hellenes’. Greek colonies are 
the ‘permanent nodes that allowed for network connectivity’ (p. 17), and in talking up the 
current model/theory, alternatives are downplayed or dismissed (hybridity, as obscure and 
meaning little: p. 47), explicitly or by a failure to engage, compare and contrast. Conclu- 
sions (pp. 205-24) wind things up. As in most works dominated by theory, the language 
becomes rather too sophisticated; the language of networks in no exception. But this book 
is thought-provoking in its central paradox: that the dispersion of Greeks across the Medi- 
terranean watered the shoots of a collective identity, led to convergence rather than diver- 
gence amidst a complex and fluid web of interconnections, i.e. that Greek identity was not 
a product of the shock of the Persian Wars (cf Jonathan Hall), rather it emerged in the 
Archaic period precisely when Greeks found themselves far apart from other Greeks, 
the mother-city to colony link provided the threads of the web, and no matter how 
varied the Greek experiences in divers parts of the Mediterranean, the virtual centre, in 
Delphi, held everything together. 


Ritual and Religion 

In a competitive field, The Oxford Handbook of the Archaeology of Ritual and Religion”! is 
the most recent addition: 65 contributors from the British Isles, North America, Australa- 
sia, South Africa, Scandinavia, even Estonia, provide 66 chapters (the editor, Timothy 
Insoll, writes four as well as a succinct introduction, ‘Ritual and Religion in Archaeological 
Perspective’). Many names will be familiar, in particular Michael Dietler, Yannis Hamilakis, 
Richard Hingley, Daniel Potts and Colin Renfrew. The work is arranged in six parts: ‘Ele- 
ments and Expression’ (Monumentality', ‘Landscape’, ‘Water’, ‘Fire’, ‘Myth and Folklore’, 
‘Cosmogony’, ‘Death’, ‘Taboo’, “The Many Dimensions of Ritual’, ‘Personhood and the 
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Body’, ‘Sacrifice’, ‘Ideology’, “Feasting and Fasting’, “Gender and Religion in Archaeology’, 
"Archaeologies of the Senses’, ‘Syncretism and Religious Fusion’, ‘Technology’, ‘Rites of 
Passage’, "The Archaeology of Contemporary Conflict, ‘Rock Art, Religion, and Ritual’); 
then ‘Prehistoric European Ritual and Religion’ (Palaeolithic, Mesolithic, Neolithic, Bronze 
Age, Iron Age), ‘Religion and Ritual in World Prehistory’ (from Sub-Saharan Africa, China 
and Japan, via Oceania to Maya, Aztecs and Incas, then on to North America) and ‘Reli- 
gion and Cult of the Old World’ (Prehistoric Aegean, Greece, Etruscans, Rome, Malta, 
Mesopotamia, the Levant, Iran, Anatolia, Old Norse and German, the Anglo-Saxon world 
and the Baltic). The ‘Archaeology of World Religions’ (Judaism, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Christianity and Islam) leads on to the ‘Archaeology of Indigenous and New Religions’ 
(Shaminism, Animism, Totemism, Druidism, Neo-Paganism and “Divine Kings’). Religion 
and ritual are now ‘a routine part of the focus of archaeological attention — as [they] should 
be — rather than a specialist sub-discipline’ (p. 1), as they were until very recently. Hence, 
the variety of approaches from a suite of mainstream archaeologists and anthropologists 
presented here. Plentiful illustrations. The bibliographies need more standardising and 
some tidying up. 

The three volumes now to hand of the excellent Thesaurus Cultus et Rituum Antiquorum," 
a child of LIMC, contain the interpretative syntheses, pluralistic in approach, that bring the 
project to a close after 15 years (comprehensive indexing of the whole is underway). The 
generous support of the Getty, Onassis and Latsis foundations, not to mention many other 
organisations and institutions, deserves the thanks of us all. The series, which is a ‘must’ for 
any university library worth its salt, makes an important contribution to the study of 
ancient religion (Greek, Etruscan and Roman). As I have remarked in reviewing previous 
volumes, the mixing of English, French, German and Italian within chapters is, despite 
page headers in all four, complicating as well as complicated. But this is the price one pays 
for the high standard of the content. ‘Contexts and circumstances of cultic and ritual activi- 
ties’ forms the encompassing rubric for two and a half of the volumes. Volume VI, which 
contains an addendum on Music to volume II, is a diptych: the first part concerning ‘Stages 
and circumstances of life’ embodies sections on ‘Birth and infancy’, ‘Childhood and adoles- 
cence’, ‘Marriage’, ‘Old age’, ‘Death and burial’, “Health, illness, medicine’ and ‘Good 
fortune and misfortune’; the second, “Work, hunting, travel’ has appropriate sections such 
as ‘Agriculture’, ‘Artisanry, trade’, ‘Fishing’, etc. Volume VII, relatively brief, is given over 
to ‘Festivals and Contests’. Volume VIII, in its opening part, focuses on ‘Private space and 
public space’, with sections on ‘Domestic cults’, “Public cults’, “Associations and colleges’, 
‘Institutions (incl. army)’, ‘Monetary economy’, ‘Law’, ‘Politics, diplomacy’, ‘War’, etc. and 
a brief further part on ‘Polarities in religious life’. So far, we have running numeration 


7! Thesaurus Cultus et Rituum Antiquorum (ThesCRA), vol. VI: Stages and Circumstances of Life, 
Work, Hunting, Travel, Getty Publications, Los Angeles 2011, xxiii+570 pp., 126 plates, drawings 
in text. Cased. ISBN 978-1-60606-073-5; vol. VII: Festivals and Contests, Getty Publications, Los 
Angeles 2011, xvii+317 pp., 35 plates, drawings in text. Cased. ISBN 978-1-60606-074-2; 
vol. VIII: Private Space and Public Space, Polarities, Religious Interrelations; Addendum to vol. VI 
— Death and Burial; Supplementum — Animals and Plants, Getty Publications, Los Angeles 2012, 
xvii+557 pp., 72 plates, drawings in text. Cased. ISBN 978-1-60606-102-2. 8-volume set: 
978-0-89236-787-0. 
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through these three volumes to 5.b. The rest of volume VIII contains, as a completely sepa- 
rate main heading, ‘Religious interrelations between the classical world and neighbouring 
civilizations (Near Eastern, Egyptian, Gallic-Germanic, Scythian, Thracian and Iberian), 
offered as ‘a “thin” sketch of the next "thick" project (vol. VI, p. xii), then an addendum 
on ‘Death and burial’ to volume VI and a ‘Supplementum’ to volumes I-V on ‘Animals 
and Plants', subdivided into Greek, Etruscan and Roman sections. 

Following a more essay-like format, these three volumes seek to demonstrate ‘how ritual 
performances... were deployed in the context of real-life circumstances’ (vol. VI, p. x), in 
public events, etc., to look at other polarities — gender, ‘in’ and ‘out’ groups, etc. — and to 
point beyond the classical world. It is here that the project's aspirations of qualitative com- 
prehensiveness in understanding ancient religion(s) are tested through combining literary, 
epigraphic, archaeological iconographic and numismatic evidence. Well illustrated by 
drawings in the text and by plates grouped at the end of each volume; more than achieving 
the aims, stated in the General Introduction (vol. VI, p. xv), ‘the modest one of utility, a 
starting point and not the last word, representative more than exhaustive, and certainly ‘not 
the whole truth'; and, I feel, to the liking of 'Lilly Kahil, whose shade presides, we hope 
approvingly, over this whole enterprise’ (in the felicitous words of Richard Buxton, in the 
Preface: vol. VI, p. x). 

Athenian Myths and Festivals? is the posthumous publication, under the skilled editor- 
ship of Robert Parker (whose Preface explains the nature of his task and his work), of one 
of two projects in hand at the sudden death of Christine Sourvinou-Inwood, a leading 
scholar of Greek religion. It examines key questions about Athenian festivals and the myths 
underpinning them, not least the role of the gené, hereditary religious associations far more 
prominent in the more secretive and mysterious rites than in more open and universal fes- 
tivals like the Dionysia and Panathenaia. There are six complete chapters (Festivals and 
Gene: Reconstructions, Problematik, Methodologies’ [including terminology and an intro- 
duction to the gene]; 'Cultic Myth and Others: Aglauros, Erichthonios, Erechtheus, Prax- 
ithea’; ‘Reading a Festival Nexus: Plynteria and Kallynteria’, with an appendix, ‘Nagy on 
chiton and peplos ; ‘Athena at the Palladion and the Palladion myth'; ‘Athena Polias, Pana- 
thenaia, and the Peplos, including her ‘reading’ of the peplos on the Parthenon frieze 
[pp. 284—307] and an appendix, "The peplos at the Panathenaia: a critique of other read- 
ings’; and ‘City Dionysia, Bakchiadai, Euneidai, and other Gene’), and a seventh, “Gene 
and Athenian Festivals', which gives out, unfinished, where the author put down her pen 
— before an intended section on City Dionysia (ironically, the starting point for this study). 
Nevertheless, full of numinous, thought-provoking explanations and interpretations that 
are clear evidence of a great talent lost. Obviously, no concluding chapter. A few illustra- 
tions, which again point to the unfinished state of the work — somewhere between 
Bruckner's Ninth and Mahler's Tenth. 


2 C, Sourvinou-Inwood, Athenian Myths and Festivals: Aglauros, Erechtheus, Plynteria, Panathe- 
naia, Dionysia, edited by R. Parker, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2011, xiii+377 pp., illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-959207-4. 
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Christopher Kremmydas’s Commentary on Demosthenes Against Leptines,? a revision and 
expansion of his 2005 London doctoral dissertation supervised by Chris. Carey, is the first 
such commentary in well over a century. Demosthenes' long oration, his earliest surviving 
public speech, argues for the repeal of Leptines recent law abolishing most honorary 
exemptions from festival liturgies. The Introduction houses sections on ‘The Context 
(political background, the liturgical system, the mechanics of passing and repealing legisla- 
tion: pp. 3-33), ‘The Trial Against Leptines Law’ (including details of those involved, 
dating the speech, its rhetorical aspects, etc.: pp. 33-60) and an account of ancient and 
modern scholarship on the speech (pp. 61—69). The text (based on Dilts's 2005 work with 
emendations) and, in parallel, a rather humdrum translation, follow (pp. 72-173), the lat- 
ter sometimes of contestable accuracy; then the full and wide-ranging commentary 
(pp. 175-458). The bibliography is a little inconsistent (inclusion of series, placing of ‘de’, 
publisher in lieu of or in addition to place of publication, etc.) and careless (the conflation 
of Peter Rhodes and David Lewis as P.J. Lewis) — surprising, in view of the background and 
the publisher. 

Guess Whos Coming to Dinner,” the outcome of an eponymous workshop held in Gra- 
nada in June 2009, offers an aperitif by a chef, an editorial hors d'oeuvre, and 11 courses 
assembled by scholars from the United Kingdom (mainly Sheffield), Spain, Israel and Can- 
ada, providing a variety of theoretical and methodological fare for the study of food and 
feasting (rituals) in prehistoric Europe and the Near East: where, when, why, by whom, in 
what circumstances, etc. Thus, ‘Appetite Comes With Eating: An Overview of the Social 
Meaning of Ritual Food and Drink Consumption’, 'Commensality Rituals: Feeding Iden- 
tities in Prehistory’, ‘Feasting and Social Dynamics in the Epipaleolithic of the Fertile Cres- 
cent...’, “Evolving Human/Animal Interactions in the Near Eastern Neolithic...’, ' 
Feasting in Late Neolithic Britain’, ‘Political Cuisine: Rituals of Commensality in the Neo- 
lithic and Bronze Age Aegean’, ‘... The Social and Symbolic Context of Commensality 
Rituals in the Bell Beakers of the Interior of Iberia (2500-2000 BC)’, *... Funerary Rituals 
in the Bronze Age Societies of South-Eastern Iberia’, ‘Feasting Metals and the Ideology of 
Power in the Late Bronze Age of Atlantic Iberia’, ‘... Staple Foods and Ritual Practices in 
the Phoenician Diaspora’, ‘Consumption Relations in the Northern Iberian Household’ 
and “The Archaeological Identification of Feasts and Banquets: Theoretical Notes and the 
Case of Mas Castellar. Suitably illustrated — though no list of figures — and well edited. 
Alas, no index to act as a digestif. 


Ceramics 
La céramique dans les contextes rituel? is a larger format, well-illustrated set of papers from 
a round table held at the University of Rennes 2 in June 2010. An introduction by Mario 


77 C. Kremmydas, Commentary on Demsothenes, Against Leptines, With Introduction, Text, and 
Translation, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2012, xi+489 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-957813-9. 

24 G. Aranda Jiménez, S. Montón-Subías and M. Sánchez Romero (eds.), Guess Who's Coming to 
Dinner: Feasting Rituals in the Prehistoric Societies of Europe and the Near East, Oxbow Books, Oxford/ 
Oakville, CT 2011, x+245 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-84217-985-7. 

25 M. Denti and M. Tuffreau-Libre (eds.), La céramique dans les contexts rituals: Fouillet et com- 
prendre les gestes des anciens, Actes de la table ronde de Rennes, 16-17 juin 2010, Archéologie et 
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Denti and Marie Tuffreau-Libre leads on to their individual papers, the two forming the 
‘Problématiques et Méthodologie’ section. Then follow the Bronze Age, with three papers, 
that by Ilaria Tirloni, on depositions in cultic sites in the south of Italy, crossing into the 
Iron Age, five papers: ‘Le cratère, l'hydrie et la cruche à haut col. Des céramiques au service 
des premiers rituels à Érétrie (Gréce)’, Depositions de céramique et significations des con- 
textes rituels à l’époque proto-archaique en Italie méridionale” (Denti again), ‘Amphores et 
gestes rituels. Usages et fonctions d'une catégorie céramique aux périodes proto-archaique 
et archaïque au sein du monde grec’, ‘La céramique du sanctuaire celtique de Capote ... Les 
gestes du banquet à travers l'étude fonctionnelle de la vaisselle’ and ‘Variations des associa- 
tions de vaisselle métallique dans quelques tombes au mobilier luxueux entre Seine et Dan- 
ube, VIIe-Ve siècle av. J.-C.), Roman and Mediaeval (four papers), a summary of the dis- 
cussion between the 15 participants and Jean-Paul Morel’s ‘Des céramiques aux “gestes”, 
des "gestes" aux rites: impressions finales ...' conclude proceedings; abstracts and a general 
bibliography conclude the volume. 

Early Iron Age Pottery: A Quantitative Approach’® brings us the proceedings of a round 
table organised by the Swiss School of Archaeology in Athens in late 2008: 14 papers, all 
but two in English, divided under the headings of ‘Sanctuaries’, ‘Settlements’ and ‘Case 
studies: burials and survey’, by scholars such as Xenia Charalambidou (Quantitative analy- 
sis of the pottery from the Early Iron Age necropolis of Tsikalario on Naxos’), Birgitta Eder 
(‘The Early Iron Age Sanctuary at Olympia...’), Stefanos Gimatzdis (‘...Sindos: Pottery 
consumption and construction of identities in the Iron Age), Michael Kerschner 
(Approaching aspects of cult practice and ethnicity in Early Iron Age Ephesos using quan- 
titative analysis of a Protogeometric deposit from the Artemision’), Antonis Kotsonas 
(‘Quantification of ceramics from Early Iron Age tombs’), David Mitchell and Irene Lemos 
(... Pit 13 on Xeropolis at Lefkandi’), Cathy Morgan (‘Isthmia and beyond. How can 
quantification help the analysis of EIA sanctuary deposits’), Emanueka Santaniello (typol- 
ogy of pottery from Gortyn), Vladimir Stissi (field surveys in Boeotia and Magnesia), Sara 
Strack (two contributions on Kalpodi) and Vicky Vlachou (fine, wheel-made pottery from 
Oropos); plus Samuel Verdan’s Introduction and his concluding ‘Pottery quantification: 
Some guidelines’. Necessarily and appropriately heavy on graphs, charts and tables. A five- 
language glossary/concordance forms an appendix. 

Naturwissenschafiliche Analysen vor- und frühgeschichtlicher Keramik IP" contains 16 papers 
(just under half in English) from two workshops held at Hamburg University in February 


Culture, Presses Universitaires de Rennes, Rennes 2013, 238 pp., illustrations, 36 colour plates. Paper- 
back. ISBN 978-2-7535-2105-6/ISSN 1761-8754. 

?6 S. Verdan, T. Theurillat and A. Kenzelmann Pfyffer (eds.), Early Iron Age Pottery: A Quantita- 
tive Approach, Proceedings of the International Round Table Organized by the Swiss School of Archae- 
ology in Greece, Athens, November 28-30, 2008, BAR International Series 2254, Archaeopress, 
Oxford 2011, 172 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0821-0. 

7 B. Rammiger and O. Stilborg (eds.), Naturwissenschaftliche Analysen vor- und frühgeschichtlicher 
Keramik II: Methoden, Anwendungsbereiche, Auswertungsmüglichkeiten, Dritter und vierter internatio- 
naler Workshop für Wissenschaftlerinnen und Wissensschaftler in Hamburg am 13. Februar 2010 
und 5. Februar 2011, Universitätsforschungen zur prähistorische Archäologie aus der Abt. Vor- und 
Frühgeschichtliche Archäologie der Universität Hamburg Bd 216, Verlag Dr Rudolf Habelt, Bonn, 
2012, 317 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-7749-3810-6. 
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2010 and 2011 on scientific analysis of prehistoric and early historic ceramics. The current 
volume opens with ‘Absolute dating of fired-clay ceramic using rehydroxilation kinetics 
and spreads as far as eastern Sweden and northern Nigeria via Lower Silesia. The papers 
likely to be of most interest to readers are: ‘Illuminating the pottery production process at 
Çatalhöyük West Mound (Turkey)’ (Franz and Ostaptchouk), "Untersuchungen zum inter- 
und extrainsularen Umlauf der bronzezeitlichen Keramik im Aolischen Archipel (Messina, 
Sizilien, Italien) mit Hilfe der Petrographie und Geochemie’ (Fragnoli et al.), “Pottery from 
Southwestern Paphlagonia I: Terra Sigillata and Red-Slipped Ware’ (Lafli and Kan Sahin) 
and ‘Import oder indigen? Methodische Überlegungen zu Fabricbestimmungen pergame- 
nischer Importkeramik in Ephesos’ (Asuman Lätzer-Lasar). All the papers have abstracts in 
both German and English. Well illustrated; furnished with all manner of graphs, charts and 
plans (but alas no list of them); and benefiting from a large format (and a large, perhaps 
overlarge typeface, misapplied on pp. 218-19). No index. 

Pottery in the Archaeological Record? is the first in a series of monographs named 
in honour of Gósta Enbom, a Swedish businessman who was Danish Consul-General in 
Greece, intended to publish the results of the Danish National Museum's research pro- 
gramme ‘Pots, Potters and Society in Ancient Greece’, in this case the proceedings of a 
colloquium held in Athens in mid-2008, which Enbom's foundation had sponsored. An 
Introduction by the editors, Mark Lawall and John Lund, leads on to a dozen chapters, 
predominantly by scholars based in North America: Eleni Hasaki (‘.... Archaeological, Eth- 
nographic, and Ethnoarchaeological Studies of Spatial Organization in Pottery Workshops 
in Greece and Tunisia’, Murphy and Poblome (‘... Interpreting Workshop Organization at 
the Potters’ Quarter of Sagalassos’), Lawall (‘Greek Amphorae in the Archaeological 
Record’), Lund (‘Iconographic Evidence for the Handling and Use of Transport Amphorae 
in the Roman Period’), Soren Handberg (‘Amphora Fragments Re-used as Potter's Tools in 
the Rural Landscape of Panskoye’), Kathleen Lynch (‘Depositional Patterns and Behavior 
in the Athenian Agora...’), Benjamin Costello (‘The Waste Stream of a Late Roman 
House...[at] Kourion’), Archer Martin (Olympia), Kathleen Warner Slane (‘Repair and 
Recycling in Corinth...’), Roberta Tomber (‘Reusing Pottery in the Eastern Desert of 
Egypt), Susan Rotroff (°.... Repairs to Ceramics at the Athenian Agora’) and, last but by 
no means least, Theodore Pefia, with *... Some Follow-Up Comments on the colloquium 
itself and to his monograph Roman Pottery in the Archaeological Record (Cambridge 2007), 
where he advanced a new conceptual framework for the life-cycle of Roman pottery, and 
which prompted the colloquium and set its agenda — how vessels were made, used, reused 
for secondary purposes, then discarded; reconsideration of his models, approaches and 
examples from other geographical and cultural perspectives; developing interpretative mod- 
els of ceramic life-histories in Mediterranean archaeology; etc. Attractively and quite lav- 
ishly produced, and extensively and very well illustrated.”? 


28 M.L. Lawall and J. Lund (eds.), Pottery in the Archaeological Record: Greece and Beyond, Acts of 
the International Colloquium held at the Danish and Canadian Institutes in Athens, June 20-22, 
2008, Gésta Enbom Monographs 1, Aarhus University Press, Aarhus 2011, 168 pp., illustrations 
(many colour). Cased. ISBN 978-87-7934-587-4/ISSN 1904-6219. 


2 The second volume is reviewed below at p. 426. 
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The third volume in the series, again edited by Lawall and Lund and produced to the 
same high standard, The Transport Amphorae and Trade of Cyprus,” houses 17 papers (by 
authors drawn from Australia, Austria, Cyprus, Denmark, Israel, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom and North America), covering the period from 700 BC to AD 700, 
to illuminate the (changing) nature and patterns of the import and export trade and fluc- 
tuations in economic activity. Tonnes Bekker-Nielsen opens with "Transport in Ancient 
Cyprus’; Kristina Winther-Jacobsen closes with ‘Supply Mechanisms at Non-agricultural 
Production Sites. Economic Modelling in Late Roman Cyprus’. In between are a case study 
of three shipwrecks off the Turkish coast, Late Roman trade from underwater survey, Cyp- 
riot basket-handle amphorae (from Kenderes; and in Hellenistic Cyrenaica), Late Archaic 
to Late Classical Cypriot trade, Cypriot amphorae and amphora-stamps (from Alexandria; 
found in Israel), Rhodian amporae from Cyprus and Cypro-Rhodian trade links in the Hel- 
lenistic period based on amphora finds, Early Roman amphorae from Cyprus as evidence 
of trade, Roman amphorae from the Polish excavations at Paphos, petrological analysis of 
‘pinched-handle’ amphorae from the Akamas peninsula, possible Cypriot amphorae in 
Ephesus, Cypriot LRI amphorae (typologies, distribution, trade patterns), Late Roman 
amphorae and trade in the Vasilikos valley. 

The Context of Painted Pottery in the Ancient Mediterranean World?! grew out of a ses- 
sion at the 2009 meeting of the European Association of Archaeologists organised by the 
editor, and combines papers presented there supplemented by a few from would-be attend- 
ees: Alexandra Alexandridou (‘Early Sixth-Century Directional Trade: The Evidence of 
Attic Early Black-Figured Pottery), Dimitris Paleothodoros (‘Sex and Athenian woman: 
A contextual analysis of erotic vase paintings from attic graves of the 5th century BC’), 
Manolis Manoledakis ( Red-Figure Pottery from Minoa on Amorgos — including a detailed 
catalogue of 147 fragments), Vincenzo Baldoni (‘Forme, immagini e rituali: osservazioni 
sulla ceramica attica dale necropolis di Marzabotto', with a summary in English), Federica 
Weil-Marin (‘Adria e Forcello: Alcune considerazioni sulla ceramica attica figurate 
proveniente dagli abitati’) and Diego Elia (‘Birth and Development of red-figured pottery 
between Sicily and South Calabria', with an appendix by Marco Serino). 

Helga Di Giuseppe has travelled from participation in the British School at Rome's 
Tiber Valley Project, via a doctorate spurred by study of 7000 black-gloss fragments col- 
lected during the South Etruria survey, to the book of it: Black-Gloss Ware in Italy (with 


effusive acknowledgments),? 


which has the twin aims of seeking ‘to reconstruct a geogra- 
phy of black-gloss ware workshops in ancient Italy, including aspects of the organization 


and management of production ... and reconstruct local and regional histories of ancient 


30 M.L. Lawall and J. Lund (eds.), The Transport Amphorae and Trade of Cyprus, Gösta Enbom 
Monographs 3, Aarhus University Press, Aarhus 2013, 244 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-87- 
7124-213-3/ISSN 1904-6219. 

31 D. Paleothodoros (ed.), The Context of Painted Pottery in the Ancient Mediterranean World 
(Seventh-Fourth Centuries BCE), BAR International Series 2364, Archaeopress, Oxford 2012, 
iv+116 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0951-4. 

32 H. Di Giuseppe, Black-Gloss Ware in Italy: Production Management and Local Histories, BAR 
International Series 2335, Archaeopress, Oxford 2012, xvi+198 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 
978-1-4073-0918-7. 
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Italy in relation to the growth and development of Roman power' (p. xv). An Introduction 
and Conclusions top and tail four chapters: 'Black-gloss ware: a brief history of the studies 
and methodology of the present work', "Theoretical models for the organization of black- 
gloss ware production’ (with observations on Morel's models), then Chapter 3, which 
addresses the first aim, “Black-Gloss ware. Forms of production and management from the 
áth to the Ist century B.C.’ (distribution of kilns; literary and epigraphical sources), and 
Chapter 4 *Historiographic approach to black-gloss ware. Consumption and local history in 
Italy', which deals with the second — quantification, centred on a series of areas in southern, 
central and northern Italy (Basilicata, Calabria, Puglia, Campania, Lazio, Tuscany, etc.) for 
which data are available, and explaining their different histories, the relationship between 
towns and territory, workshop and context, artisans and place of production, etc., through 
the changing of vessel shapes and types of production and distribution. Index of 
toponyms. 

La Ceramica Grigia di Efestia® is a laudably prompt publication of pottery found during 
the excavations undertaken between 2003 and 2006 at Hephaestia on Lemnos by the Ital- 
ian School of Archaeology at Athens, active on the island intermittently since the 1920s. It 
offers an initial typology of Early Iron Age grey ware on Lemnos, based on the embank- 
ment fill of a recently excavated part of an Archaic fortification wall, while contributing to 
the continuing debate on inter-Aegean networks in the post-Mycenaean period — the first 
chapter addresses inter-regional communications in the Aegean after the collapse of the 
Mycenaean palaces; the next unpicks the complex terminology in which discussion of 
Bronze and Early Iron Age grey wares is couched; and the third examines the confused 
contextual and stratigraphic evidence of the embankment fill (see also Feredriksen, reviewed 
above, pp. 59, 148—49). Chapter 4, the core of the work, provides detailed catalogues of the 
various ceramic groups from the embankment: grey ware (159 entries), Protogeometric 
amphorae (11), beige ware (32), G 2/3 ware (10), some impasto, etc. Chapters 5 and 6 
place the grey ware from Hephaestia in the broader context of that from elsewhere on the 
island and the rest of the northern Aegean and western Anatolia. In the concluding chapter, 
it is argued that local ceramic production continued uninterrupted from the Late Bronze 
Age until the 6th century BC. An appendix in English contains chemical analyses of a 
sample of the ceramics from the embankment fill. The volume makes a significant contri- 
bution to our understanding of cultural developments in the Early Iron Age northern 
Aegean. Attractively produced in a large format. 

Ceramics of the Phoenician Punic World” brings a collection of essays from a workshop 
held in Malta, a suitable mid-way point between the Lebanon and Morocco, in early 2007 
(contributors from Germany, Italy, Spain, Tunisia and Australia). Substantial in all senses; 
and well produced and well illustrated, as one expects from this series. Following Claudia 


55 L, Danile, La Ceramica Grigia di Efestia dagli Inizi dell Età del Ferro all’ Età Alto-Arcaica, Mono- 
grafie della Scuola Archeologica di Atene e delle Missioni Italiane in Oriente XX, 2/1, Lemno 2, Scavi 
ad Efestia 1, Scuola Archeologica Italiana di Atene, Rome 2011, 238 pp., illustrations, 34 plates. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-960-98397-9-2/ISSN 1970-6146. English summary. 

34 C, Sagona (ed.), Ceramics of the Phoenician-Punic World. Collected Essays, Ancient Near Eastern 
Studies Suppl. 36, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Walpole, MA 2011, ix+450 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-90-429-2379-9. 
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Sagona's Introduction, much of the volume is taken up by Andrew Jamieson's “The Iron 
Age Pottery from Tell Beirut 1995 — Bey 032: Periods 1 and 2’, a detailed technical, shape, 
quantitative and comparative analysis (pp. 7-122) rounded out with 91 tables, a concord- 
ance of pottery and (pp. 187—276) a catalogue. Francisco Núñez Calvo follows with “Tyre 
— al Bass. Potters and Cemeteries’; Aranegui et al. consider cultural contact, ethnicity and 
hybridity with *... Local Communities in Phoenician Lixus (Larahce, Morocco)'; Telmini 
and Bouhel undertake a 'Petrographic and Mineralogy Characterisation of Local Punic 
Plain Ware from Carthage and Utica’; and Karin Mansel opens ‘Carthage’s Vessel Cup- 
board: Pottery of the Middle of the seventh century B.C.’ (room T1 at Carthage on rue Ibn 
Chabat, excavated by the German Archaeological Institute). The final three papers focus on 
Malta itself, where survey and excavation work has experienced a strong revival: Recchia 
and Cazzella's ‘Maltese Late Prehistoric Ceramic Sequence and Chronology...', Sagona’s 
‘Observations on the Late Bronze Age and Phoenician-Punic Pottery in Malta’ and 
Alessandro Quercia's "Typological and Morphological remarks upon some vessels in the 
repertoire of Pottery in Punic Malta’. A suitably broad spectrum of approaches. 


Glass, Metal, etc. 

Molten Color? provides a succinct, up-to-date, thoroughly and colourfully illustrated intro- 
duction for non-specialists to glass-making in antiquity, based largely on material housed at 
the Getty Villa (supplemented where necessary from the Corning Museum in New York 
and the Rómisch-Germanisches Museum, Cologne), written in a clear and accessible man- 
ner by a Getty curator. The focus is on glass from the 2nd millennium BC to late antiquity, 
with a concentration on Roman material that reflects the balance of the Getty's collection 
and the expertise of the author. After a brief Introduction, seven chapters run through 
“What is Glass?", “The Birth of Glass: Mesopotamia and Egypt’ (cast glass, core-formed 
glass), ‘Glass in the Mediterranean World” (especially mosaic glass), "The Discovery of 
Inflated Glass’ (i.e. glass-blowing and the blow out in the availability of glass), ‘Glass in the 
Roman World' (techniques, mould-blowing) and *Glass in the Later Empire: Regional Dis- 
tinctions’, to ‘How was Glass Used?'. A glossary, index and a very brief bibliography/further 
reading. 

Amber and the Ancient World? is of a similar format, also published by Getty, though 
footnoted and with ‘Frequently Cited Sources’ by way of a bibliography. It focuses on the 
appreciation and use of amber (how and why) in the ancient Mediterranean, especially 
Italy, from roughly the 7th century BC to the 2nd century AD, again using material from 
the Getty collection as a basis. Roughly 120 pages of main text, divided by headings but 
not further, cover all aspects and approaches: ‘Jewelry: Never Just Jewelry’; ‘Amber Magic?’; 
“What is Amber?'; “Where is Amber Found?'; “The Properties of Amber’; ‘Ancient Names 
for Amber’; ‘Color and Other Optical Characteristics: Ancient Perception and Reception’; 
‘Ancient Literary Sources on the Origins of Amber’; ‘Amber and Forgery’; “The Ancient 


? K.B. Wight, Molten Color: Glassmaking in Antiquity, The J. Paul Getty Museum, Getty Publica- 
tions, Los Angeles 2011, viii+136 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Paperback. ISBN 
978-1-60606-053-7. 

36 E Causey, Amber and the Ancient World, The J. Paul Getty Museum, Getty Publications, Los 
Angeles 2011, 152 pp., 60 colour figs. Cased. ISBN 978-1-60606-082-7. 
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Transport of Amber: ‘Literary Sources on the Use of Amber’; ‘Amber Medicine, Amber 
Amulets’; “Archaeological Evidence for the Use of Figured Amber...’; “The Working of 
Amber: Ancient Evidence and Modern Analysis’; and “The Production of Ancient Figured 
Amber Objects’. 

Ancient Metalwork from the Black Sea to China in the Borowski Collection,*’ with a Fore- 
word by John Boardman, is a catalogue of the objects acquired by Elie Borowski, mainly in 
the 1960s and 1970s while he was living in Switzerland, and now housed at the Bible 
Lands Museum in Jerusalem. Few comparable collections exist either in private hands or in 
museums. Most items are from ‘Eastern and Central Asia’, predominantly North China 
and Inner Mongolia but stretching as far as Siberia and Sinkiang, 2nd millennium/13th 
century BC-7th/8th century AD (195 entries, some for multiple items — belt plaques and 
hooks, garment plaques, buckles, appliqués, finial statuettes, spoons, knives, seals, personal 
ornaments, pendants, rings, harness pieces, etc. — often small, suited to nomadic life and, 
in subject matter, related to the ‘Animal Style’ work known farther to the west). "Western 
Asia’ is represented by Georgia and the Caucasus, 8th century BC-3rd century AD 
(nos. 196-203); the Scythians, mainly from the Ukraine and Bulgaria, 6th—1st centuries 
BC (nos. 205-216 — no. 204 is a bronze pendant dated ‘vaguely to the 3rd millennium 
BC); Iran, from 1200 BC, divided between vessels and relief plaques (nos. 218—225), statu- 
ettes and pendants (nos. 226-236) and Late Persian (nos. 237-244, 3rd-6th centuries 
AD); and single items from Lydia and the Yemen. An attractive, well-produced and com- 
prehensively illustrated volume — and with some interesting maps, especially that of China 
on p. 13. English text; some German punctuation. 

Eleni Zimi's Late Classical and Hellenistic Silver Plate from Macedonia is another doc- 
toral dissertation (1997) revised and matured for publication (2008) and issued in the 
Oxford Monographs series (2011). Attractively produced in a decent sized format, well illus- 
trated (205 photographs plus line drawings, diagrams, tables and maps), and extensively 
indexed (pp. 279—308). The material comes largely from excavations in northern modern 
Greece over the last 30 years which have yielded considerable quantities of silverware of the 
4th—2nd centuries BC placed as grave-goods (status symbols). The 170 examples presented 
here are set in their cultural/societal context as well as set against comparanda in clay, 
bronze and glass, i.e. sociological and art-historical approaches are combined. The text 
(pp. 1-125) is arranged as Introduction, Epilogue and five chapters (“Macedonian Silver 
Plate in Perspective’ — its production and circulation, meaning and function in Macedonian 
society, and ownership; ‘Forms’ — 26 from hydria to spoon, plus fragments; ‘Chronology’ — 
notably the tumulus at Vergina; ‘Inscriptions’; Technique’); there are five appendices 
(tables of decorative motifs and chronologies, composition of silver alloys and sources of 
silver, all for Macedonia silver, as well as “Hellenistic Silver Place beyond Macedonia’) and 


37 U. Jäger and S. Kansteiner, Ancient Metalwork from the Black Sea to China in the Borowski Col- 
lection, edited by M. Kunze, Verlag Philipp Rutzen, Ruhpolding/Mainz 2011, 186 pp., 285 colour 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 3-447-06496-X. 

38 E. Zimi, Late Classical and Hellenistic Silver Plate from Macedonia, Oxford Monographs on 
Classical Archaeology, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2011, xxxiv+308 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-0-19-955044-9. 
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a bibliography; then the ‘Catalogue’ containing both catalogue and a gazetteer of sites, etc. 
(pp. 167—278). Disparity between catalogue and photograph numbers may confuse. 


Art 

Polis and Personification in Classical Athenian Art? is arranged with the bibliography first 
(pp. xiiixxxix), 12 chapters of text — ‘Names or comments? The Birth of Political Personi- 
fication in Greece’, ‘... Local Personification and Athenian Imperialism’, “Goddess before 
personification? Right and Retribution’ (Nemesis, Themis), “Visual personifications in lit- 
erature and art: Aristophanes’ Eirene and her attendants’, “The mother of wealth: Eirene 
revisited’, etc. — and a Catalogue, divided between reliefs, monumental paintings, statuary 
and vase paintings, plus seven indexes (political terms, artists, other personal names, topo- 
graphical, monumenta, testimonia, general). This is an investigation of political personifica- 
tions in the visual art of Athens between 480 and 323 BC, public and private — representa- 
tions of the state, the people, the events and the underpinning virtues — and how they can 
be used to shed light on the intellectual and political climate. 

Un art citoyen® publishes Thomas Brisart’s 2009 Brussels doctoral dissertation on Ori- 
entalising art. This is not a narrowly art-historical work: it is firmly grounded in specific 
archaeological context, additionally employing literary evidence where necessary or appro- 
priate, and broad in scope and argument, edging towards the social history of art. It is 
arranged as Préambule, eights chapters, grouped into three parts (“Techné’, discussing gen- 
eral issues, definitions, sources, methods, scope, types of material to be examined, etc. via 
"L'art grec orientalisant’, ‘Expliquer l'orientalisation des artisanats en Grèce proto-archaique’. 
Next ‘Agön’: ‘Prestige de l'Orient’ and its art as a consciously chosen form of cultural self- 
referencing/self-definition for the new elites, open or closed, of the nascent poleis; ‘Honorer 
les dieux, pleurer les morts: Piété et ostentation’, using material from the necropoleis of 
Argos and Athens; and ‘Banquets, jeux et parfums’. And ‘Polis’, focused on Crete: "Une 
autre cité?’, discussing polis-formation and Archaic Cretan society; 'Aphrati'; and ‘La plas- 
tique dédalique crétoise. Un “art de la citoyenneté”?”) and conclusions. The Orientalising 
phenomenon is not a steam-hammer from the eastern Mediterranean crushing all before it, 
nor is Greece a uniformity (the focus is kept to Athens, Argos and Crete) — Brisart follows 
others in considering that there were two basic models of polis-formation. While he shows 
how the phenomenon worked in Greek communities, he does not tackle why it emerged, 
or how it came to affect other aspects of Greek thought, institutions, literature, etc. — surely 
through cultural contact. Moreover, it is evident well to the west where the Phoenicians 
and their trading networks must have played some part. No index. 


# A.C. Smith, Polis and Personification in Classical Athenian Art, Monumenta Graeca et Romana 
19, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2011, xlv+202 pp., 32 plates. Cased. ISBN 978-90-04-19417-5. 

4 T, Brisart, Un art citoyen: Recherches sur Vorientalisation des artisanats en Grèce proto-archaique, 
Mémoire de la Classe de Lettres collection in octavo, 3e série, Tome LIV, Académie royale de Bel- 
gique, Brussels 2011, 352 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-2-8031-0278-5/ISSN 
0378-7893. 
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North- West to East 

Atlantic Europe in the First Millennium BC“! developed from a conference held in Durham 
in 2007. There are 33 contributions by 51 scholars, mainly from the area covered — defined 
as the British Isles, the Iberian peninsula, France and Belgium — grouped under ‘Landscape 
Studies’, “The Social Modelling of Late Bronze Age and Iron Age Societies’, ‘Continuity 
and Change’, ‘Rhythms of Life and Death’ and Exploring the European Research Tradi- 
tion’, following the editors’ long introductory ‘Crossing the Divide: Opening a Dialogue 
on Approaches to Western European First Millennium BC Studies’, which summarises the 
volume’s contents, attempts to set them within the major trends and theoretical underpin- 
nings of current research agendas, considers current concerns and approaches in Iron Age 
scholarship, and how ‘our archaeological traditions have converged and diverged between 
and within major Western European countries’ (p. 2) — a laudable if ambitious aim, well 
essayed. Each section is kicked off by a leading specialist introducing major themes: Gonzalo 
Ruiz Zapatero, ‘Settlement and Landscape in Iron Age Europe: Archaeological Mainstreams 
and Minorities’; John Collis, “Reconstructing Iron Age Society” Revisited’; Barbara 
Armbruster, ‘Approaches to Metalwork: The Role of Technology in Tradition, Innovation, 
and Cultural Change’; Robert Van de Noort, “Crossing the Divide in the First Millennium 
BC: A Study into the Cultural Biographies of Boats’; and Richard Hingley, ‘Iron Age 
Knowledge: Pre-Roman Peoples and Myths of Origin’. Niall Sharples provides ‘Bounda- 
ries, Status, and Conflict: An Exploration of Iron Age Research [and researchers] in the 
Twentieth Century’ as an interesting closing piece. Quality papers and a coherent focus 
make this an important addition, not least for bringing work and developments from 
French, Spanish, Portuguese and Flemish scholarship (about half the content) in an acces- 
sible form before an Anglophone readership. But a few of the contributions are overbur- 
dened by theoretical baggage or draw inappropriate modern comparisons, and several 
authors might ponder that today’s thrusting new interpretations will be tomorrow’s rejects, 
just the latest instalment of ‘children of their time’ (‘How could people possibly have 
believed that?’). Indexed. 

The Punic theme returns with Fenicios en Tartesos, new, (in the main) archaeologically 
based perspectives on the Phoenician presence in the Iberian peninsula. A brief introduc- 
tion by Manuel Alvarez Marti-Aguilar and a dozen papers, all in Spanish with English 
abstracts (some opaque): Cyprus and the Iberian peninsula since the 2nd millennium BC 
based on recent finds and research (José Blázquez Martinez); commercial and cultural 
exchanges between Sardinia and the Iberian peninsula at the end of the Bronze Age and 
beginning of the Iron Age (Massimo Botto); Carthage and the Iberian peninsula in the 
8th-6th centuries BC, using amphorae, other pottery and bronze fibulae as evidence (Karin 
Mansel); the town of Castillo de Dofia Blanca near Cadiz as a colonial foundation by Sidon 
(Mederos Martín and Ruiz Cabrero); the Phoenician colonisation of Tartessos, conflict, 
identity, etc. (Carlos Wagner); new archaeological evidence from Le Rebanadilla, Malaka 
and elsewhere around the Bay of Malaga (Arancibia Román et al.); locals, Phoenicians and 


^! T. Moore and X.-L. Armada (eds.), Atlantic Europe in the First Millennium BC: Crossing the Divide, 
Oxford University Press, Oxford 2011, xxvii+690 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-956795-9. 
? M. Alvarez Martí-Aguilar (ed.), Fenicios en Tartesos: nuevas perspectivas, BAR International Series 
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Tartessians in the west of the Iberian peninsula (Portugal) (Ana Arruda); a Darwinian- 
inspired examination of Phoenician colonisation (José Escacena Carrasco); Phoenician eth- 
nic identity and Graeco-Roman perceptions, perspectives and texts (Eduardo Ferrer 
Albelda); worship in Phoenician Gadir compared with Tyre, Carthage, etc. (M.C. Marín 
Ceballo); stratigraphic analysis of Avienus' Ora maritime to restore the historical framework 
of Massaliot visits to Tartessos (Luca Antonelli); scrutiny of Livy, Cato and Strabo regard- 
ing the location of the Turdetani (Pierre Moret). The papers, from various perspectives, 
touch on the diversity of origins and identities of ‘Phoenician’ communities, homogeneity 
and heterogeneity, the forging of new political and ethnic identities, how to differentiate 
the local from the colonial in the archaeological record, and other topics of similarly broad 
interest. Well illustrated. 

The Roman Empire and Beyond“? grew from eponymous sessions, organised by the edi- 
tors at the 2006 and 2007 meetings of the European Association of Archaeologists, to cater 
for the increasing amount of work conducted in Central and Eastern Europe, with particu- 
lar reference to Roman-Native and Native-Roman interactions within and without the 
empire. To offer a flavour: ‘Maritime Villas on the Eastern Adriatic Coast...’ (Begovié and 
Schrunk), ‘... the Link between Hadrian and Philippopolis, Thrace’ (Ivo Topalilov), ‘Early 
Christian imports and local imitations of imported goods in the territory of the Central 
Balkans' (Olivera Ilic), "Western Germanic Tribes and the Romanization of Central Euro- 
pean Barbaricum (Artur Błażejewski), *... Provincial Models in a Sarmatian Pottery Center 
on the Danube Frontier (Kulcsár and Merai), “The Roman-Age Settlement at Csenger- 
sima-Petea and Pottery Workshops from the Upper Tisza Basin’ (Gindele and Istvánovits), 
iron smelting in the Swietokrzyskie Mountains of southern Poland (Szymon Orzechowski), 
"Ihe Barbarians and Roman Dacia. War, Trade and Cultural Interaction’ (Coriolan 
Opreanu) and "Influence and Observation: Towards a more Concrete Understanding of 
the Roman-Dacian /imes’ (Daniel Weiss). Eric De Sena concludes with “Through the Look- 
ing Glass: Perceptions of Ethnic and National Identity in the Roman Balkans and Beyond’, 
using literary and archaeological sources and works of public and private art from Rome. 
Very well illustrated throughout. 

Lag Troia in Kilikien?“ marshals an impressive collection of authors (Walter Burkert, 
Johannes Haubold, Wolfgang Kofler, Giovanni Lanfranchi, Andreas Mehl, Barbara Patzek, 
Kurt Raaflaub, Robert Rollinger, Christoph UIf, Josef Wiesehófer, to name but half) in 
response to Raoul Schrott's Homers Heimat: Der Kampf um Troia und seine realen Hinter- 
gründe (Munich 2008), in which Homer, an Akkadian-speaking Greek from Cilicia, com- 
piled the Zad by projecting Near Eastern sources read in the original onto older Greek epic 
about the Trojan War, mixing in contemporary Cilician rebellions against Assyrian rule, 
etc.: Troy modelled on Hittite Karatepe, Greeks as Assyrians, Cilicians as Trojans. An array 
of opinions, Ulfs not unfavourable, are expressed or discussed, touching on all aspects of 


5 E.C. De Sena and H. Dobrzanska (eds.), The Roman Empire and Beyond: Archaeological and 
Historical Research on the Romans and Native Cultures in Central Europe, BAR International Series 
2236, Archaeopress, Oxford 2011, 173 pp., illlustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0798-5. 
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Homer, the Miad and its dating, Troy and its location, Greek contacts with the Near East 
and reception of Near Eastern literature, Gilgamesh, Greek presence or absence in Cilicia, 
onomastics, etymology, Hittite sources, Akkadian literature, (comparative) epic composi- 
tion, etc. Most contributors do not dismiss Schrott out of hand, unlike some reviewers — 
indeed, some applaud (softly) Schrott’s drawing attention to Near Eastern influences on 
Greece. Thus, this volume suggests that Schrott’s theses do at least deserve serious attention 
(prior to rejection?). Overall, 20 papers, two of them in English. Indexed. 

Der Orient und die Anfänge Europas? contains 17 essays from an interdisciplinary col- 
loquium, ‘Die Urspriinge Europas und der Orient...’, held at Friedrich-Alexander Univer- 
sity, Erlangen-Nuremberg, in February 2006. A selection must suffice: Susan Sherratt, with 
"Ihe history of East Mediterranean and Aegean interaction: some when, how and why 
questions’, opens; Helene Sader gives ‘Phoenicia and the Mediterranean: New Evidence 
from Recent Excavations in Lebanon’ and Marco Bettelli, ‘Interaction and acculturation: 
the Aegean and the Central Mediterranean in the Late Bronze Age’; and the late Nicolas 
Coldstream makes one of his final contributions in ‘Far-flung Phoenicians bearing early 
Greek pottery?’. Joachim Latacz considers ‘Strukturiertes Gedächtnis. Zur Uberleiferung 
der Troia-Geschichte durch die “Dunklen Jahrhunderte", Norbert Oettinger, ‘Invasion 
und Assimiliation von Griechen in Kilikiewn: Konsequenzen aus den Berichten über 
Mopsos/Muksas', Robert Plath, 'Kulturbeziehungen in der mykenischen Zeit auf der 
Grundlage der Linear-B-Texte’, Matthias Recke, ‘Pamphylien zwischen Ost und West. Die 
Ausgrabungen von Perge als Fallbeispiel’. Itmar Singer makes ‘Eine Deutung des Brief- 
paares RS94.2530 und RS 94.2523' in ‘Schiffe nach Lukka...', Michael Weissl examines 
‘Die großen ionischer Heiligtümer an der Grenze Lydiens’ and Kurt Raaflaub, ‘Das frühe 
politischen Denken der Griechen im interkulturellen Zusammenhang des Mittelmeer- 
raumes’, leading to Robert Rollinger's ‘Der Blick aus dem Osten: "Griechen" in voderasi- 
atischen Quellen des 8. und 7. Jahrhunderts v.Chr.. Annie Caubet concludes with ‘La 
question des faiences grecques archaiques’. Multilingual volumes, as I know, are always a 
problem to edit. The major problem here is an erratic mixture in the bibliographies, all 16 
headed ‘Literatur’, and the titles of contributions, of English- and German-language prac- 
tices and punctuation within and across those languages, either the language of the contri- 
bution or that of the particular item of bibliography (Hrsg. or Hg., single or double quota- 
tion marks, what is italicised, etc.) — while Caubet gives all her bibliography as footnotes. 
A minor distraction, but surely avoidable. Large format and well illustrated. 

From Pella to Gandhara presents the proceedings of a conference held in Oxford in 
May 2009 — 11 papers, an Introduction by one editor, a Conclusion by another, and a 
Foreword by John Boardman — for young scholars from/based in the British Isles (Oxford 
plus TCD), Western Europe, Israel and the United States, fortified by keynote contribu- 
tions from Boardman and Michael Vickers, and grounded on discussions between doctoral 


^ H. Matthäus, N. Oettinger and S. Schröder (eds.), Der Orient und die Anfänge Europas: Kul- 
turelle Beziehungen von der Späten Bronzezeit bis zur Frühen Eisenzeit, Philippika 42, Harrassowitz 
Verlag, Wiesbaden 2011, viii+289 pp., 43 plates. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-06414-9. 
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students at Lincoln College focused on the usage (and abusage) of various theoretical terms 
that sprout, weed-like, in current archaeological scholarship: it is refreshing to see the 
younger generation grip these meaning-gouging bulls by the horns. Terminology, as I have 
written several times before, can become master not servant in lazy hands; as Boardman 
notes, quoting (p. x) Roberto Rossi, “The important element is that the material leads the 
discussion”. Vickers opens with “Alcibiades, “a classical archetype for Alexander”; other 
chapters include “Hybridisation of Palatial Architecture: Hellenistic Royal Palaces and Gov- 
ernors’ Seats’, “Hellenising” the “Cypriot Goddess”: “Reading” the Amathourian Terra- 
cotta Figurines’, “The Ruins of Mount Karasis in Cilicia’, "A Hybridized Aphrodite: the 
Anadyomene Motif at Tel Kedesh’, ““Hybrid” Art, Hellenism and the Study of Accultura- 
tion in the Hellenistic East: The Case of Umm el-Amed in Phoenicia’, ‘Cultural interac- 
tion and the emergence of hybrids in the material culture of Hellenistic Mesopotamia... 
terracotta figurines, ceramic ware and seal impressions’, “Temple Architecture in the Iranian 
World in the Hellenistic Period’, “Cultural convergence in Bactria: the votives from the 
Temple of the Oxos at Takht-I Sangin’, ‘From Gandharan Trays to Gandharan Buddhist 
Art: The Persistence of Hellenistic Motifs from the Second Century BC and Beyond’ and 
“Model and Metaphor in the Archaeology of Hellenistic Arachosia'. Well illustrated. 

Seleucid Dissolution” is another volume in the Philippika series, offering papers from a 
‘Seleukid’ conference organised in Exeter in 2008, prefaced by an Introduction by the co- 
editors. The contributors, based in the United Kingdom, Australia, Belgium, Canada and 
Germany, are a mixture of young and established scholars: David Engels (‘Middle Eastern 
“Feudalism” and Seleucid Dissolution’) and Gillian Ramsey (‘Seleucid Administration — 
Effectiveness and Dysfunction Among Officials’) provide the political; Kyle Erickson 
CApollo-Nabà: the Babylonian Policy of Antiochus I’), G.G. Aperghis (‘Antiochus IV and 
his Jewish Subjects: Political, Cultural and Religious Interaction’), Altay Coskum (‘Gala- 
tians and Seleucids: a Century of Conflict and Cooperation’) and Cristian Ghita (Nysa — 
A Seleucid Princess in Anatolian Context) contribute on integration, interaction, diplo- 
macy, influence, etc.; Nicholas Wright “The Last Days of a Seleucid City: Jebel Khalid on 
the Euphrates and its Temple’) and Heather Jackson (‘A Late Seleucid Housing Insula at 
Jebel Khalid in North Syria...’) are archaeological; and Daniel Ogden (‘Seleucid Dynastic 
Foundation Myths: Antioch and Seleuceia-in-Pieria’), Paolo Ceccarelli (Kings, Philoso- 
phers and Drunkards: Athenaeus’ Information on the Seleucids’) and Johannes Engels 
(Posidonius of Apameia and Strabo of Amasia on the Decline of the Seleucid Kingdom’) 
focus on written evidence and literary themes. Zohreh Baseri, a curator at the National 
Museum of Iran, Tehran, provides, as a coda, a selection of previously unpublished Seleu- 
cid coins from the Museum. Indexed. 

Kurgan Studies brings together two dozen contributions by 26 Hungarian, nine 
Russian and one American scholar, fruits of a Hungarian-Russian project, arranged as an 


47 K. Erickson and G. Ramsey (eds.), Seleucid Dissolution: The Sinking of the Anchor, Philippika 
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introduction (Requiem for kurgans’ — interesting to see a reference to Teleki Pál) and three 
sections (‘Perspectives on Kurgans’, ‘Archaeology’ and ‘Environmental Sciences’, the last 
further divided into ‘Anthropology’, ‘Geography, geomorphology, geochemistry’, ‘Pedol- 
ogy, palaeopedology’, ‘Palaeozoology’, 'Palaeo-ethnobotany' and "Botany. The Eurasian 
steppe zone of the secondary title is, in effect, the Great Hungarian Plain/modern attenu- 
ated Hungary on the one hand, and the Urals on the other (half the Russians are based in 
Orenburg). Thus, section one contains "The complex condition assessment survey of kur- 
gans in Hungary' and 'On the history of the Bronze Age studies in the steppe near the Ural 
Mountains’; and section two has ‘Research of Pit-Grave culture kurgans in Hungary in the 
last three decades’ and 'Hajdünánás-Tedej-Lyukas-halom — An interdisciplinary survey of a 
typical kurgan from the Great Hungarian Plain region: a case study (The revisions of 
the kurgans from the territory of Hungary)’, extensive pieces occupying about a third of the 
volume, balanced against the three much shorter ‘Pit-Grave Culture of the South near 
the Ural Mountains’, “Timber-Grave culture in the basin of the Samara as an example 
of the Skvortsovsky and Labazovsky burial grounds’ and ‘Nomads of the steppe near the 
Ural Mountains in the Middle Ages’. Fully illustrated with drawings, maps, charts, tables, 
photographs, etc. (some colour). Russian bibliography transliterated; Hungarian in original 
and translation. 

The Archaeology of Power and Politics in Eurasia? publishes papers from the Third Con- 
ference of Eurasian Archaeology, held in Chicago in 2008. It is pleasing to see the progress 
of some of the participants in the previous such conference?? — these events bring together 
established scholars (Adam Smith, Philip Kohl, Katheryn Linduff) with people earlier in 
career (David Peterson, Irina Shungiray) and doctoral students (Michelle Negus Cleary, 
Alan Greene, MaryFran Heinsch), many, of course, connected with Chicago (a sign of 
strength), but others from across North America, Australia, China, Russia, etc. An editorial 
introduction, ‘Regimes, Revolutions, and the Materiality of Power in Eurasian Archaeol- 
ogy’, leads on to ‘Part I. The Rhetoric of Regime and the Ideology of Revolution’ (the 
intersection of nationhood, identity and political culture with the built environment): 
"Archaeology and the National Idea in Eurasia’, revised from the keynote speech of Victor 
Shnirelman; *... Cultural Heritage Interpretation in Xinjiang’; *... Archaeological Reper- 
toires, Public Assemblages, and the Manufacture of a (Post)-Soviet Nation’ — much of 
interest on the Soviet-era architecture of Yerevan; *... Representations of Military Encoun- 
ters between Central Asia and the Achaemenid Persian Empire’; *... Perspectives on the 
Communication of Power in Ancient Chorasmia’; etc.). ‘Part II. Materialities of Home- 
land, Practices of Expansion’ opens with ‘Homelands of the Present and in the Past: Politi- 
cal Implications of a Dangerous Concept’ (erstwhile Yugoslavia as well as Transcaucasia), 
then the first of two bioarchaeological examinations (the second is on Xiongnu expansion 
in Iron Age Tuva), “Ethos, Materiality, and Paradigms of Political Action in Early Medieval 


^ CW. Hartley, G. Bike Yazıcıoğlu and A.T. Smith (eds.), The Archaeology of Power and Politics 
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Communities of the Northwestern Caspian Region’, etc., etc. And ‘Part III. Regimes of the 
Body, Revolutions of Value' moves back from *Kazakhstan, Postsocialist Transition, and 
the Problem of Multiple Materialities and *... Metallurgy and the Politics of Value in 
Bronze Age Eurasia’ through the Late Bronze Age South Caucasus, the Tsaghkahovit Plain 
and ‘... Technical Variation in Kura-Araxes Horizon Pottery of the Eastern Caucasus’, to 
*... the Bronze Age Tell at Százhalombatta, Hungary’, concluding with Geoff Emberling’s 
brief summarising piece. A unified bibliography — perhaps not the best option — with rela- 
tively few inconsistencies. 


Celebration and Commemoration 

Andrew Sherratt, who died untimely in 2006 and thought on a large scale about a wide 
range of matters, is commemorated in two broadly framed volumes, both handsomely pub- 
lished by Oxbow, both resulting from events held in Sheffield in his memory: Dynamics of 
Neolithisation?' from a meeting in October 2007; Interweaving Worlds? from a conference, 
“What Would a Bronze Age World System Look Like? ...’, six months later (with only one 
overlapping contributor). Dynamics has 16 contributions from the United Kingdom, Hun- 
gary (appropriately recognising the importance of the Great Hungarian Plain/Carpathian 
Basin/Transdanubia as the natural setting for examining the process of Neolithic transfor- 
mation), Western Europe and the United States, plus editorial Introduction and a short but 
illuminating Foreword, ‘Andrew Sherratt and the Neolithic of Europe’, by John O'Shea, 
opening, appropriately, with a quotation from V. Gordon Childe. Dynamics, drawing 
together and reflecting on patterns across Europe, ranges from *... Recent advances in 
mathematical modelling and radiocarbon chronology of the neolithisation of Europe' and 
"The Neolithic Revolution: an ecological perspective' to studies, with varied focus, of par- 
ticular regions (Greece, the Balkans, Spain, Central Europe, Britain, Scania and Northern 
Europe), embodying plant and animal domestication, social organisation, monumental 
architecture, social identity, the cultural transmission of technology and, of course, second- 
ary products. Overall, these reflect the stage Sherratt’s own work had reached — pursuing 
‘the big picture’ by moving beyond the mono-causal to the construction of models seeking 
to understand and integrate a complex of cultural, ecological, economic and social factors 
and data. In this volume disparity and different perspectives are seen as potential strength, 
though some may wish that the pudding had a stronger theme notwithstanding the quality 
of the ingredients. /nterweaving, a broad cloth, has 23 contributions, including a fragmen- 
tary one by Sherratt himself (‘Global Development, pp. 4-6, somewhat polemical); its 
contributors range from Nils Anfinset to Norman Yoffee via Philip Kohl. The world- 
systems patina is obvious in the first section, "The Warp: Global Systems and Interactions’, 
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Sherratt, "What Would a Bronze Age World System Look Like? World Systems Approaches to Europe 
and Western Asia, 4th to 1st Millennia BC’, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Oakville, CT 2011, vi+308 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-84217-998-7. 
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Philippe Beaujard's initial chapter the most explicitly so, but does not sweep all before it, 
as Cyprian Broodbank opts for examining micro-ecologies in "The Mediterranean and 
Mediterranean World in the Age of Andrew Sherratt’, and succeeding chapters address 
‘Ingestion and Food Technologies...’ and undertake a critical examination of ‘Revolution- 
ary Secondary Products...' (another of Sherratt's concerns). Part B, inevitably, is entitled 
‘The Weft: The Local and the Global (12 chapters on the southern Levant, metals in the 
royal tombs of Alacahóyük in north-central Anatolia, an emerging Black Sea ‘community’ 
in the Early Bronze Age, the prosperity of Judah and Philistia in the 7th century BC, north- 
east Africa and the Levant 'a World-Systems Perspective on Interregional Relationships in 
the Early Second Millennium BC', 'Strands of Connectivity... Long-Distance Exchange of 
Silk in Later Prehistoric Eurasia, the beginnings of urbanism in the southern Levant, bridg- 
ing India and Scandinavia, first systemic contacts twixt Crete and the eastern Mediterra- 
nean, emergence of Mycenaean civilisation as glocalisation, ‘Anticipating the Silk Road: 
Some Thoughts on the Wool-Murex Connection in Tyre' and *... Mesopotamia and its 
World"). Both volumes would have benefited from indexes. ‘Lord Colin Renfrew’ does not 
exist. 

Sir Fergus Millar, long associated with AWE, happily does — his honour fortuitously 
coinciding with a colloquium/seminar in Lille in June 2010, published in Rome, A City and 
Its Empire in Perspective? that drew together young scholars and old, to discuss the mains 
aspects of his research, its reception and reactions to it, etc.: Stéphane Benoist, ‘Fergus Mil- 
lar, un historien dans la cite’; Frédéric Hurlet, Démocratie à Rome? Quelle démocratie? En 
relisant Millar (et Hölleskamp)’; Francisco Pina Polo, 'Contio, auctoritas and Freedom of 
Speech in Republican Rome’; John Ma, ‘Relire les Institutions des Séleucides de Bikerman'; 
Peter Eich, ‘Centre and Periphery. Administrative Communication in Roman Imperial 
Times’; Clifford Ando, ‘The Roman City in the Roman Period’; Philippe Blaudeau, 
‘Sources conciliaires et histoire de l'empire romain: une lecture de Fergus Millar’; Jean- 
Baptiste Yon, ‘Pluralité de langues, pluralité des cultures dans le Proche-Orient romano- 
byzantin'; and, not least, Millar himself, "The Roman Near East from Constantine to 
Mahomet: Report on a Research Project’, indicative of just how wide his interests in Rome 
roam, something confirmed by the Millar Bibliography on pp. 183-89. A well-deserved 
tribute to a profoundly influential scholar. Fully indexed. Uneasy English in the front and 
end matter. 

Demeter, Isai, Vesta, and Cybele is one of two volumes published to honour Giulia 
Sfameni Gasparro. There are 14 contributions on these female deities, and it is the transcul- 
tural and multifaceted aspects of them that are emphasised in pieces adopting varied meth- 
odologies (classical, anthropological, etc.). Alberto Bernabé's ‘A brave netherworld: the 


5 S. Benoist (ed.), Rome, a City and Its Empire in Perspective: The Impact of the Roman World 
through Fergus Millars Research/Rome, une cité impérial en jeu: L'impact du monde romain selon Fergus 
Millar, Impact of Empire 16, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2012, viii+211 pp. Cased. ISBN 
978-90-04-23092-7. 

54 A. Mastrocinque and C. Giuffrè Scibona (eds.), Demeter, Isis, Vesta, and Cybele: Studies in Greek 
and Roman Religion in Honour of Giulia Sfameni Gasparro, Potsdamer Altertumswissenschaftliche 
Beiträge 36, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2012, 248 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 
978-3-515-10075-5. 
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Orphic Hades as utopia’ is followed by ‘Demeter in Megara’, ‘Koré-Perséphone entre 
Déméter et Hadés and ‘Demeter and Athena at Gela: personal features of Sicilian god- 
desses’; Laurent Bricault’s ‘Associatons isiaques d’Occient’ leads on to ‘Neotera and her 
Iconography’, ‘Isis, Cybele and other oriental gods in Rome in Late Antiquity: “private” 
contexts and the role of senatorial aristocracy’ and ‘Isis, the crocodiles and the mysteries of 
the Nile floods: interpreting a scene from Roman Egypt exhibited in the Egyptian Museum 
in Cairo (JE 30001)’; then ‘Vesta and the Vestals, protectors of Rome’ and ‘Flamines, Salii, 
and the priestesses of Vesta: Individual decision and differences of social order in late 
republican Roman priesthoods'; and finally Cybele, with Richard Gordon's '*Ut tu me 
vindices": Mater Magna and Attis in some new Latin Curse-Texts’, “The name of Cybele 
in Latin poetry and literature: Cybela, Cybebe or Cybele /Cybelle?’, ‘On bulls and stars: 
sacrifice and allegorical pluralism in Julian's time’ and ‘Le circuit ritual de la /zvatio'. A pity 
that the brief account of the honorand is not balanced by some details of the 
contributors. 

Historical and Religious Memory in the Ancient World” grew out of ‘A day in honour of 
Simon Price’, held in Oxford to mark his premature retirement on health grounds in 2008; 
he died before the volume went to press and a brief appreciation is included. After an intro- 
ductory chapter by the editors, it is Price himself who sets the tone in his previously pub- 
lished ‘Memory and Ancient Greece’, followed by J.A North's 'Sappho Underground’, 
‘Memory and Its Uses in Judaism and Christianity in the Early Roman Empire: The Por- 
trayal of Abraham’ (Martin Goodman) and ‘Statues in the Temples of Pompeii: Combina- 
tions of Gods, Local Definitions of Cults, and the Memory of the City (William van 
Andringa) to conclude Part I. Beate Dignas, one of the editors, opens Part II, ‘Defining 
Religious Identity’, with “Rituals and the Construction of Identity in Attalid Pergamon’, 
leading on to Richard Gordon's ‘Memory and Authority in the Magical Papyri', John 
Scheid, on restoring a fragmentary graffito at Sulmo, and Lucia Nixon's ‘Building Mem- 
ory: The Role of Sacred Texts in Sphakia and Crete’. Part III, ‘Commemorating and Eras- 
ing the Past’, has D.S. Levene on ‘Roman Historians Remembering to Forget’ (Tacitus, 
Livy), Aude Busine on the use of inscriptions and oracles to legitimise new cults, Peter 
Thonemann on ‘Abercius of Hierapolis: Christianization and Social Memory in Late 
Antique Asia Minor’ and R.R.R. Smith 'Defacing the Goods of Aphrodisias’ (the sculpted 
reliefs if the Julio-Claudian Sebasteion). 

Sailing to Classical Greece, an attractive, large-format volume from Oxbow, is offered 
as a Festschrift to Petros Themelis, one of the leading archaeologists of modern Greece, 
known best for his work at Messene in the Peloponnese. ‘An Archaeological Bibliography 
1962-2010’ is followed by 15 essays in English, German, French and Italian, reflecting the 
breadth of the cast of contributors. These open with Alexander Cambitoglu’s ‘A Melian 
fenestrated stand in the Nicholson Museum, University of Sydney’, and move on through 
"Iénos — Délos: reflexions sur quelques problèmes d'histoire et d'archéologie’ (Roland 


5 B. Dignas and R.R.R. Smith (eds.), Historical and Religious Memory in the Ancient World, 
Oxford University Press, Oxford 2012, xix+338 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-957206-9. 

56 ©. Palagia and H.R. Goette (eds.), Sailing to Classical Greece: Papers on Greek Art, Archaeology 
and Epigraphy Presented to Petros Themelis, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Oakville, CT 2011, vi+109 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-84217-422-7. 
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Étienne), ‘La Sibilla Cumana' (Umberto Pappalardo), ‘Alkiabes (Stephen Miller) and 
‘Athenian decrees of 404/3 to 86 B.C. passed at the same meeting’ (Stephen Tracy), to 
‘New perspectives on the workshop of the Derveni krater’ (Beryl Barr-Sharrar), ‘Arsinoe 
Philopator und Menander. Zwei griechische Portraits in Norfolk (Virginia) (Hans Goette), 
‘Limestone reliefs with raised hands from Messene’ (Olga Palagia), 'Eleuthernean pilgrims 
inside the Melidoni Cave (Tallaeum Antrum)’ (Yannis Tzifopoulos) and ‘Kaiserzeitliche 
Theaterbauten in Griechenland' (Hans Isler), to take some examples; and overall, from the 
Geometric period to the Roman empire, and from Macedonia to Magna Graecia via Crete. 


Before and Beyond Antiquity 

Britain Begins” is another broad-brush tour de force by Barry Cunliffe. It seeks to cover the 
story of the origins of the British and Irish peoples, islanders on the fringes of continental 
Europe, both linked and separated by the sea, from before 10,000 BC until ca. AD 1100, 
using archaeological evidence fortified by scientific techniques (DNA, for example), pre- 
sented through a combination of historical and thematic chapters: ‘In the Beginning: Myth 
and Ancestors’ (Herodotus, Diodorus, Bede, Nennius, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Leland, 
Camden, Speed, Aubrey and ‘Ossian’ and ‘Iolo Morganwg’, and many others, mixing the 
heroes and villains of the search for origins), ‘Britain Emerges: The Stage is Set’, ‘Interlude: 
Enter the Actors’, ‘Settlement Begins, 10,000-4200 BC’, ‘New People, New Ideas, 4200— 
3000 BC’, ‘Mobilizing Materials: A New Connectivity, 3000-1500 BC’, ‘Interlude: Talk- 
ing to Each Other’, “The Productive Land in the Age of Warriors, 1500-800 BC’, ‘Epi- 
sodes of Conflict, 800-60 BC’, ‘Interlude: Approaching the Gods’, ‘Integration: The 
Roman Episode, 60 BC-AD 350’, “Its Red and Savage Tongue”, AD 350-650’ and 
‘The Age of the Northmen, AD 600-1100’, plus a brief Epilogue containing thoughts on 
the last millennium, and a 35-page ‘Guide to Further Reading’. Easily readable by a non- 
specialist: a who, what, where, when, how account for visualising a long sweep of the past, 
with a clear path to digging deeper into ‘Our Island Story’. Extensively and colourfully 
illustrated (including maps, plans, charts, sites, objects). 

The Horse was published to accompany an exhibition staged at the British Museum in 
2012, with the bulk of exhibits from its own collections: a sumptuous coffee-table product 
written by two long-time collaborators from the Museum. It contains five brief but well- 
illustrated chapters (“The Horse in the Ancient Near East, “The Horse in the Islamic 
World’, ‘The Horse in Arabia’, ‘The Arabian Horse and the Blunts and ‘The Horse in 
Modern Britain’), a single page of notes, ditto of further reading, and, at its heart, the cata- 
logue of 256 exhibits divided unequally according to those chapter headings — from the 
Standard of Ur (ca. 2600 BC) to the Queen Elizabeth II Stakes Cup (2011) via Egypt, 
Luristan, Nimrud, Nineveh, Carchemish/the Neo-Hittites, the Achaemenids (including the 
Oxus Treasure), the Scythians, the Parthians, etc. (just to reach the end of the ancient Near 
East at the numerical half-way point in the exhibition — the Arabian section contains 


?/ B. Cunliffe, Britain Begins, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2012, xii+553 pp., illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-960933-8. 

58 J. Curtis and N. Tallis, with A. Johansen, The Horse: From Arabia to Royal Ascot, The British 
Museum Press, London 2012, 268 pp., 290 black-and-white and colour illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-0-7141-1183-4. 
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further objects from antiquity). Naturally, Stubbs, Sartorius and the Godolphin Arabian 
feature in the ‘Modern Britain’ section. 

Neglected Barbarians? grew out of two sessions at the International Congress on Medi- 
eval Studies in Kalamazoo in 2005. Well edited by Florin Curta of the University of Flor- 
ida, the other contributors stretch across a dozen European countries from Spain to Russia, 
many of them based in Central and Eastern Europe; the temporal focus is Late Antique/ 
Early Mediaeval (ca. AD 300—900). The pieces are substantial, ‘peripheral’ in geographical 
terms, ‘central’ to our better understanding of this period, grounded on archaeological evi- 
dence, and posing questions about methodology or of broader application: the ‘Backcoun- 
try Balts', the Aesti of what is now Lithuania and southern Latvia and their trade in amber; 
the Olsztyn group and the ‘Mysterious Barbarians of Mazuria’ (the south of old East Prus- 
sia), material culture and migration; the Sclavenes and Antes — problems of equating 
archaeological ‘cultures’ with historical people, and nationalist historiography; “Bosporus, 
the Tetraxite Goths and the Northern Caucasus Region during the Second Half of the 
Fifth and the Sixth Centuries’ (by Gavritukhin and Kazanski) — comparing and identifying 
archaeological cultures, seriation; a Hun era burial in Budapest (context, emergence of 
‘buried’ data), and a 5th-century burial in Old Buda; the disappearing Gepids and how to 
identify them, (1) in relation to a 6th-/7th-century cemetery in Bratei in Transylvania, and 
(2) in the Balkans; Bohemia in late antiquity; the Herules and the migration mythology of 
their wanderings between Scandinavia and the Sea of Azov (and German nationalism); 
‘The Justinianic Herules: From Allied Barbarians to Roman Provincials’; “The Making 
of the Slavs in “Dark-Age” Greece’ (pp. 403-78, by Curta) — a substantial examination of 
archaeological, numismatic and historical evidence to discount a Slavic conquest of Greece; 
the Astures, Cantabri and Vascones of the Spanish North — integration into Roman then 
Visigothic structures; Suevic coins and kings, “The Visigothic Connection’ (and Roman 
and Byzantine); Vandals in North Africa; and Frexes in North Africa ‘in the Shadow of the 
Vandal Kingdom’. Peter Heather concludes the volume with ‘Neglecting the Barbarian’ — 
for the 1st millennium AD, this ‘is a pastime with a long pedigree’ (p. 605). Some have 
been more ignored than others. This volume readjusts the balance, and promises more 
redress for the future, by examining less accessible groups, posing questions about why 
certain groups have been neglected, asking what and how much we know and can know 
about given groups, and what courses future research might pursue to fill gaps and deepen 
and broaden our knowledge. Helpful maps. 

One Legacy of Byzantine Cherson is this extremely opulent, large-format volume, trilin- 
gual in Russian, Ukrainian and English — 118 pages of text (prefatory and chapters on 
‘Byzantine Archaeology at Tauric Chersonesos’ and “The Artefacts’, 285 pages of colour 
illustrations and 257 of catalogue, divided between stone, metal, bone, clay, glass, and 


5 F, Curta (ed.), Neglected Barbarians, Brepols, Turnhout 2010, xx+629 pp., illustrations, 14 maps 
and 10 colour plates. Cased. ISBN 978-2-503-53125-0. 

60 T, Yashaeva, E. Denisova, N. Ginkut, V. Zalesskaya and D. Zhuravlev, The Legacy of Byzantine 
Cherson, 185 Years of Excavation at Tauric Chersonesos, Telescope Publishers, Sevastopol and Insti- 
tute of Classical Archaeology, of the University of Texas at Austin 2011, 707 pp., colour illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 978-966-1539-22-7 (Telescope); 978-0-9748334-2-2 (ICA). Parallel text in Russian, 
Ukrainian and English. 
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mosaics and frescoes (with colour illustrations), plus bibliography — reuniting a mere selec- 
tion of the material housed in Chersonesos/Sevastopol, the Hermitage in St Petersburg and 
the State Historical Museum in Moscow, with the co-operation of the University of Texas 
at Austin, long involved in excavation (and conservation) at Chersonesos. The photograph 
on p. 34 suggests little difference in massing between the architecture of that university and 
‘Stalin Gothic’. A magnificent production. Indexed. 

“What have the Greeks and Romans done for us? is the subtitle of The Long Shadow of 
Antiquity?! which focuses on showing the numerous ways in which modern practices and 
the modern world have been shaped and influenced — consciously, self-consciously but 
often unconsciously — by classical antiquity (the publisher, Continuum, is appropriately 
named), i.e. its relevance not irrelevance. An approachable work in eight chapters: “The 
bare necessities: Food and shelter’ (including banquets, cook-books, money); ‘From the 
cradle to the grave: The family and the journey of life’ (childhood, education, marriage, 
sexuality, old age and burial, but also the calendar and holidays and festivals); ‘Living the 
good life: Entertainments and leisure activities’ (sport, athletics, competition, celebrity and 
fans, gambling, bathing and travel/tourism); ‘Power to the people: Systems of Government’ 
(the polis; democracy — the good, the bad and the ugly; representative government in the 
Roman Republic, but also “Looking back to go forwards: The [American] Founding Fathers 
and Classical Antiquity’ and “The Empire strikes back...’ including more eagles, Bonaparte 
as consul and emperor, Mussolini’s Third Roman Empire and Hitler); ‘Understanding and 
shaping the material world: Architecture and science’ (the Colosseum, the Pantheon, town 
planning, infrastructure, building methods and design elements, theatres and triumphal 
arches, scientist-philosophers, engineers, inventors, medicine); ‘Understanding and shaping 
the spiritual world: Superstition and religion’ (magic and witchcraft, astrology, Graeco- 
Roman religion, Christianity and its borrowings from paganism, etc.); “Words, ideas, and 
stories: Language, law, philosophy, and literature’ (including alphabets, etymology illus- 
trated with many quotidian examples; classical myths, poetry, theatre, biographies, advice 
manuals, modern versions of ancient stories); and “Conclusion: You can’t escape the past: 
Popular culture and antiquity’ (rediscovering antiquity, film and television, etc.). From 
Washington (‘the American Cincinnatus’) in a toga to Washington on the Tiber/Potomac 
(and all those other Capitols), via Charlottesville and Monticello, a thoroughly American 
book. 


Linacre College, Oxford/University of Nottingham/ Gocha R. Tsetskhladze 
International Hellenic University, Thessaloniki/ 
University of Bucharest 


9! G.S. Aldrete and A. Aldrete, The Long Shadow of Antiquity: What Have the Greeks and Romans 
Done For Us?, Continuum International Publishing, London/New York 2012, xi+365 pp., illustra- 
tions. Cased. ISBN 978-1-4411-6247-2. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND ARCHAEOLOGISTS 


P. Bahn (ed.), The History of Archaeology: An Introduction, Routledge, London/New York 
2014, xxi+255 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-414-84172-6 


B. Fagan (ed.), The Great Archaeologists, Thames and Hudson, London 2014, 304 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-500-05181-8 


Different but overlapping: Bahn illuminates the history of archaeology, considered region- 
ally, with text-boxes containing brief biographies (spotlighting 53 individuals); Fagan uses 
75 biographies (many of them of the same people), arranged within thematic sections, in 
part to illustrate those themes but also to interweave some general aspects of the history of 
archaeology. How (whether?) to hyphenate Augustus Lane Fox Pitt Rivers has taxed both 
editors and brought different solutions (Robin Lane Fox is not a contributor). 

Fagan's volume consists of 59 sketches (of individual scholars, pairings and one trio), 
provided by 41 authors, predominantly Anglo-American in origin or domicile, and grouped 
into six sections, ‘The Antiquity of Humankind' (six, from William Stukeley to Henri 
Breuil), ‘Discoverers of Ancient Civilizations’ (18: Johann. Winckelmann, Giovanni 
Belzoni, Karl Lepsius, Austen Layard, the Schliemanns, Arthur Evans, Aurel Stein, Gertrude 
Bell, Howard Carter, Gertrude Caton-Thompson, etc.), “The Art of Excavation’ (11: Pitt 
Rivers, Flinders Petrie, Wilhelm Dórpfeld, Leonard Woolley, Mortimer Wheeler, William 
F. Albright, etc.), 'Decipherers of Ancient Scripts’ (four: Jean-François Champollion, Henry 
Rawlinson, Michael Ventris, etc.), ‘Discovering World Prehistory’ (14: Dorothy Garrod, 
Okladnikov and Semenov, the Leakeys, Kathleen Kenyon, Graham Clarke, Desmond 
Clark, etc.) and “Thinking about the Past’ (six: V. Gordon Childe, Daniel and Piggott, 
Clarke and Binford, etc.), each with a very brief introduction, each in rough date order, the 
whole prefaced by ‘Searching for the Past’, which provides an overview of the six sections. 
Many of those included tend to select themselves: the Anglosphere predominates, seasoned 
by other Europeans, a handful of scholars from Latin America and a brace of Chinese; and 
all areas from ancient Egypt to Polynesia are covered. Semenov is treated more kindly here 
than by Klejn,! but to include just three Russians (in two shared entries) seems extremely 
parsimonious. Other reviewers will have their own list of candidates/absentees; some of 
those included were popularisers and (self-)publicists known to the general public; many 
well-known within the discipline or to scholarship as a whole; a few, perhaps, the ‘captain’s 
pick’; all interesting. Thoroughly illustrated, often in colour, and produced in a respectably 
large format; useful ‘Further Reading’ that combines works by those selected for inclusion 
with works about them. The ‘great man’ (or woman — Bell, Caton-Thompson, Garrod, 
Kenyon) syndrome treated thoughtfully and applied to a subject in which the team work of 
the excavation melds with individual achievements and headline-making individuals with 
more retiring folk. 


! L.S. Klein, Soviet Archaeology: Trends, Schools, and History (Oxford 2012), reviewed below at 
pp. 399-400. 
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While it is gratifying to see Zambia cross-referred to ‘Rhodesia, Northern’, the correct 
form in context, it is a pity not to find 'Rhodesia, Southern’ as an index term linked to 
Great Zimbabwe: instead, there is a mention of South Africa. Winchilsea should be spelt 
thus (p. 16), and it vastly under-eggs the pudding to call Gertrude Bell’s father an ‘iron 
foundry owner’ (p. 98): even ‘prominent Teesside ironmaster would barely suffice. 

Bahn contains 14 authors and 14 chapters, the former again predominantly Anglo- 
American (stretching to South Africa) by origin or affiliation, the latter stretching, with a 
degree of ‘compare and contrast’, from the editor's "The archaeology of archaeology: Pre- 
modern views of the world’ (a tour d'horizon by Bahn) via ‘Ancient Europe: The discovery 
of antiquity’ (where Pitt Rivers, Childe and Wheeler run up against Gustav Kossinna and 
‘Archaeology in the service of nationalism’ — recte National Socialism), “The Aegean world’, 
"The Classical world: Antiquarian pursuits’ (from the Earl of Arundel to Sir William Ham- 
ilton and the Hope collection, but also ‘From excavation to survey’) and Egypt, through 
‘Western and Southern Asia’ to Africa, the Far East, North America, Mesoamerica, South 
America and ‘Australasia’, a term well met. Russia receives a chapter to itself (by Igor 
Tikhonov, a co-author of work with Klejn), a rarity and a deliberate corrective to past sins 
of omission (Semenov goes unmentioned). The format is footnote-free with many indi- 
vidual chapters offering further reading (further also to the extensive list appended to the 
editor’s Preface). The ‘Conclusion’ is actually Colin Renfrew, one of the editor’s regular 
collaborators, on “The future of archaeology’ for the century to come (DNA data; the 
enemies of ‘heritage’; whose past and who owns the past?; etc.). 

As well as the biographical ‘boxes’ are a dozen on ‘key developments’, such as radiocar- 
bon dating, underwater archaeology, aerial photography, decipherment, excavation tech- 
niques, the antiquities trade, etc. 

Those noticed in only one of the volumes are likely to be found in the index to the 
other; the geographical arrangement of Bahn’s volume encourages it to cast a wider bio- 
graphical net: four Chinese scholars, five Russians (Uvarov, Artsikhovsky, Rudenko, 
Artamonov and B.B. Piotrovsky — all except the 19th-century Uvarov placed under the lens 
in Klejn’s work, sometimes with the same ‘mug-shot’). Both works hit their mark: by short, 
illustrated, but informed biography in the one; through a general introduction to the disci- 
pline and key stages of its development in the other, but still focused on people. A degree 
of overlap, a larger degree of complementarity. Both are evidence of how far the history of 
the discipline is now a burgeoning subject itself. 


Leeds, UK James F. Hargrave 


A. Avramidou and D. Demetriou (eds.), Approaching the Ancient Artifact: Representation, 
Narrative, and Function. A Festschrift in Honor of H. Alan Shapiro, Walter de Gruyter, 
Berlin/Boston 2014, xxv+590 pp., illustrations and colour plates. Cased. ISBN 978-3- 
11-030873-0 


This is a splendid tribute to a leading scholar of classical iconography. With no less than 
40 contributors it is not possible in a review to do justice to them all. But the prime motive 
for the book is worth noting — not just the traditional tracking and explanation of images, 
but a close attention to their meaning, both in the context of other arts but also of the 
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history and society of their day; altogether a nice demonstration that one of the most tra- 
ditional classical art pursuits has much to offer, even to other disciplines. Thus, we consider 
the role of what might seem secondary subjects to a main theme, such as the Embassy for 
the return of Helen rather than her rape (S. Morris), women as gift-bearers at funerals 
(W.E. Clostermann), the three Graces and the Panathenaea (O. Palagia). Or iconographic 
conventions, as for falling objects (B. Cohen). The naming of figures in the genitive 
(B. Kreuzer) reveals an attitude to their identity. The Laconians show some originality in 
depiction of Dionysos (C. Reusser and M. Bürge). The contribution of pets to erotic ico- 
nography gives some value to the dogs and hares often shown in such contexts (J. Neils). 
The mastos cup is a visual pun (H.A. Coccagna). Ruler images of today are not without 
recall of those in Rome (C.B. Rose). Comparative studies involving both Greek and Roman 
iconography should be particularly welcomed, not merely for traces of derivation but for 
the light they shed on the very different attitudes of the two peoples to myth and the 
divine. The iconography of mourning is given a separate section with studies ranging from 
consideration of Athenian state monuments for war dead (J.M. Barringer) to the myths 
shown on Roman ash chests (D. Boschung). 

Above all this offers a tribute to Shapiro and to all scholars prepared to use their eyes, 
imagination and knowledge in searching for the explanation of images which were part of 
the life and experience of all classes in classical antiquity; a discipline which may bring us 
closest to an understanding of their views of the world, of their gods and of each other; of 
what formed classical society and of our debt to it. Jennifer Neils touchingly recalls accom- 
panying Alan Shapiro to Dietrich von Bothmer’s vase seminars in New York. These studies 
may seem to some old fashioned, but there is probably no more stringent and rewarding 
discipline for students anxious to share and properly exploit their classical experience. 


Woodstock, UK John Boardman 


V. Becker, M. Thomas and A. Wolf-Schuler (eds.), Zeiten-Kulturen-Systeme: Gedenkschrifi 
für Jan Lichardus, Schriften des Zentrums für Archäologie und Kulturgeschichte des 
Schwarzmeerraumes 17, Beier & Beran, Langenweifibach 2009, iv+387 pp., illustra- 
tions. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-941171-34-3 


This epitymbion is dedicated to the memory of Jan Lichardus, a Jewish Slovak who as PhD 
student in the late 1960s emigrated to Germany, where he enjoyed a brilliant career as a 
full professor in Saarbrücken University, with a number of devoted pupils, despite his never 
speaking German properly and having a half-French wife — a biography of particular inter- 
est. He was one of few in the German-speaking milieu who took seriously the challenge of 
Lewis Binford and his followers; one of the first papers in the volume under review is 
devoted to this theoretical archaeology as applied by some for interpretations of early pre- 
history. Lichardus's main book on Neolithic and Eneolithic Europe (La protohistoire de 
lEurope)! was published in French, never in German. He supported, by scholarships and 
participation in his projects, young colleagues from the former East, but he became well 


! J. Lichardus and M. Lichardus-Itten, La protohistoire de l'Europe: le Néolithique et le Chalco- 
lithique entre la Méditerranée et la mer Baltique (Paris 1985). 
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known in south-eastern Europe notably for his excavations in the Drama region in Bul- 
garia, where, despite his very right-wing political position, he formed a friendship with 
Alexander Fol. Beyond his Neolithic and Early Bronze sites he also investigated some Late 
Bronze Age deposits in which he allegedly saw Mycenaean imports, which, however, were 
later recognised as Greek Archaic Ionian pottery. His biography in the volume is written by 
F. Bertemes, and a long paper on theoretical archaeology by R. Gleser (‘Archäologie und 
Geschichte"). Some ideas on the interpretation of different kinds of archaeological sources 
are reasonable, but the specific German 'newspeak needs translation into more generally 
used language. For the rest of the volume, nearly all papers are devoted to the Neolithic, 
Eneolithic and Early Bronze Age in Central and Western Europe, thus lying outside the 
scope of this periodical. One of the few exceptions is the paper on the Pit (Yamna) culture 
in Bulgaria by I. Iljev; a second is that on salt production in Neolithic Bulgaria by 
B. Nikolov. A few papers are also devoted to Celtic and Roman provincial settlements and 
burials in south-western Germany. 


Charles University, Prague Jan Bouzek 


T.C. Brennan and H.I. Flower (eds.), East and West: Papers in Ancient History Presented to 
Glen W. Bowersock, Loeb Classical Monographs 14, Department of Classics, Harvard 
University, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, MA/London 2008, x«208 pp. 
Cased. ISBN 978-0-674-03348-1 


The Grand Condé had no need to display all his titles to show who he was. Although he 
possessed a constellation of noble titles, the two words ‘Grand Condé were enough to 
indicate the presence of this important political and military personality of 17th-century 
France. This, however, was not the case for other nobles who made unending reference to 
an ever-growing number of titles and distinctions to their names in an attempt to rise above 
their own insignificance and to become more widely known. Such is the historical parallel 
which, mutatis mutandis, comes to mind, when one sees this small and stylish volume, 
containing just eight texts, dedicated to Glen Bowersock. Bowersock is an historian, who, 
over the past 30—40 years, has been unceasingly active, has been extremely influential, and 
has opened up new avenues of thought in the study of antiquity and, particularly, in the 
study of later Greek and Roman society. He has frequently concentrated upon the diverse 
relationships and osmotic processes involving the cultural trends, phenomena and values of 
this society in relation to the East. Any volume entitled East and West, then, renders in 
the most eloquent way possible the intellectual and academic weft that the honorand of the 
volume has woven through his work over the length of his academic career. It is precisely 
this intellectual path of Bowersock that forms the object of the first contribution in the 
present volume, a piece by Aldo Schiavone. It goes beyond a dry, encyclopaedia-like account 
of Bowersock's life and work and forms a densely written review of his personality and 
contribution to academic life over recent decades. 

The subject matter of the rest of the contributions is extremely varied, although it cer- 
tainly reflects the definition, continually recast over time, of what constitutes East and West 
at any particular. moment. Thus Walter Ameling, in his treatment of the work of 
Agatharchides of Cnidus, an historian of the 2nd century AD who was resident in 
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Alexandria and wrote of the Red Sea and the world of the fish-eaters, reflects upon the 
changes undergone by the distinction between East and West in the years after Alexander, 
this being the context of thought and reflection in which Ameling deals with the work of 
Agatharchides. 

The volume is chronologically arranged. And so, after the Hellenistic Agatharchides, we 
move to the Rome of the 1st century BC, to the dreams of Sulla and the attempt by Andrea 
Giardina to read them. Plutarch, Appian and Pliny the Elder certainly mention the serious- 
ness with which Sulla viewed omens and dreams in particular. What emerges from 
Giardina's reading, apart from Sulla's stress on his own piety towards the gods and his link- 
ing both of Aphrodite and Ares and of the foundation myths of Rome to his own political 
propaganda, are Sulla's conscious actions and behaviour that mark him out as a man who 
seizes opportunity (kairos). ‘A man of kairos knows how to seize the occasion to turn the 
tables in his favour. But he also knows the right time to call himself out.’ Indeed, through 
the study of Sulla's dreams and religious choices, we acquire an understanding of the politi- 
cal and military thinking of a major player in the res publica romana. Miriam T. Griffin 
moves in the same area as regards subject and history, when she considers the question of 
the criticism levelled by the Romans themselves, mainly over the 1st century BC, at Rome's 
imperialistic policy, a matter on which much has already been written. Griffin concentrates 
on philosophical texts by Cicero (De Officiis, De Re Publica), though she does not ignore 
the evidence of other writers, Julius Caesar included. Although the content of the paper is 
ostensibly purely Roman, Griffin certainly does not avoid reflecting on intellectual relations 
between East and West. In her view, Roman criticism of imperialism was fed to a consider- 
able degree by Greek and Hellenistic political thought. 

The following contribution, by Christopher Jones, deals with the Imperial period and 
the Second Sophistic — in fact, with the historicity of literary criticism. It centres upon the 
rhetorical output of the 2nd—4th centuries AD and attempts to measure the reputation it 
enjoyed from the time of Philostratus to the mid-Byzantine period. An intelligent piece 
that manages, with the aid of inscriptions of the period collected by Bernadette Puech,' to 
prise away the established and almost absolute view of Philostratus regarding the sophists of 
his time. Mid-Byzantine literature bears witness to the existence and activity of orators 
from whom Philostratus either distances himself or about whom he is silent. Philostratus 
estimate of the orators in question is not the same as that held by Byzantine writers. Liter- 
ary, and in this case, rhetorical production is subject to cultural and political needs over 
time, to which, however, rhetoric never ceases to give expression. The volume continues, 
dipping ever further into the period of late antiquity. Robert Penella transports us to the 
4th century AD and to the educational activity of Himerius and, incidentally, to that of 
other contemporary teachers of rhetoric, such as Libanius and Genethlius of Petra. Penella 
examines declamationes, the speeches that Himerius delivered to his students and in which 
are to be found reference to life in the classroom and frequent reference to the actions of 
mythical heroes. These two sources of inspiration offered Himerius the vital ingredients for 
putting together imaginary stories both of quarrels and conflicts and, on the other hand, for 
praising heroic deeds. These stories he employed to teach his students how to treat their 


' B. Puech, Orateurs et sophistes grecs dans les inscriptions d'époque impériale (Paris 2002). 
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subject as if it were a serious legal case or, conversely, the rules for composing panegyrics. 
For the Áth century AD, the glorious past continued to be a source of inspiration and point 
of reference for rhetoric, even when dealing with legal cases of routine and limited 
importance. 

The next section of the volume considers the metaphysical anxieties of the 3rd—4th 
centuries AD and the activity of Manichaeans throughout most of the empire. Peter Brown 
examines the response offered by Manichaeism to the worries of its catechumens regarding 
the results of offerings made to God, to ensure the rest of souls of deceased loved ones. The 
spread throughout the empire of this religious trend from the east is linked to the way in 
which its priesthood was organised and above all to the do ut des between the faithful and 
God. The exchange of material goods for spiritual benefits makes this very clear. And pre- 
cisely in the context of this way of thinking the question is put of how effective such offer- 
ings are. Manichaeistic texts offer important information both on what other sources do 
not talk about and on the formation of the Christian view of things, both of this world and 
metaphysical. 

The final contribution is by Maurice Sartre. It differs from all the rest in numerous 
ways. Written in French, it considers a matter that extends over a lengthy period, of six or 
seven centuries, from the 3rd century BC to the Áth century AD. It examines both the 
trends in thought and action from East to West and those moving in the opposite direction 
— from the West towards East — and with the way certain populations of Judaea and Arabia 
received them. Sartre deals with the adoption of certain patterns of life by Jews and 
Nabataeans. These, although they created their own forms of government as they resisted 
the Seleucids, nevertheless continued to be influenced in cultural terms by the Hellenistic 
world and, moreover, in geographical areas that had initially refused Greek ways of life. 

In addition to looking again at various striking terms and concepts, such as ‘Hellenisa- 
tion’, ‘Romanisation’ and so on, the work gathered here in this neat collective volume 
invites yet again to consider the continual osmosis of ideas and patterns of behaviour occur- 
ring around the Mediterranean coast and further afield, towards the east. The essays also 
make it clear that the boundaries between East and West are under constant review and 
redefinition, not only for today's scholars, but even for the protagonists of history and his- 
toriography themselves, such as Agatharchides of Cnidus, Indeed, Bowersock should be 
particularly pleased to take in his hand these hommages from friends and colleagues, which 
follow the same lines as his own great work. 


Panteion University, Athens Panagiotis Doukellis 


H. Bru, Le pouvoir impérial dans les provinces syriennes: Représentations et célébrations 
d'Auguste à Constantin (31 av. J.-C.—337 ap. J.-C.), Culture and History of the Ancient 
Near East 49, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2011, xxii+420 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-90-04-20363-1/ISSN 1566-2055 


The current political turmoil notwithstanding, Roman Syria is a thriving area of research; 
and thanks to Maurice Sartre, Tours is a thriving place for research in Roman Syria. The 
most recent achievement of the Sartre school is the present volume on the presence of 
imperial power in the Syrian provinces — from Augustus to Constantine. Hadrien Bru is the 
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author of a number of studies in the area; in all these works he displays an impressive mas- 
tering of the Roman Near East's epigraphy and the region's material culture more generally. 
B. applies the term ‘Syrian provinces’ generously, including provincia Arabia (Bostra) and 
parts of neighbouring Mesopotamia (Edessa) and Cilicia (Tarsus) in his geographical focus. 

The present study is devised in three main sections: in the first (‘L'empereur et l'espace 
syrien”) B. investigates representations of the emperor in relation to the rural and urban 
landscape of Syria. Of specific interest and highly innovative are his ideas concerning the 
symbolic impact imperial rule had on Near Eastern urbanism. Striking is his interpretation 
of the colonnaded roads so characteristic for the Near East as a kind of social and visual 
coordinate system, which helped inhabitants and visitors to find their places, literally and 
symbolically. B. convincingly points out that the Roman emperors quickly recognised the 
potential such symbols held for them — which prompted them to generously fund building 
in the major Syrian centres. 

Section 2 investigates the religious, political and artistic representations of Roman 
emperors. Exploiting epigraphic evidence and numerous images, B. shows how deeply the 
emperor's image, his name and the notion of his divine nature had penetrated the Syrian 
countryside. In his survey of local feasts and celebrations, he demonstrates how the locals 
were reminded of the emperor's presence in periodical ceremonies, too. 

He turns to a specific cultic bond between the emperor and the local population in Sec- 
tion 3: the Imperial cult. B. investigates the functioning and role of the local koina and the 
practice of the Imperial cult in client kingdoms, from Herod's Judaea to Commagene and 
Osrhoene. Finally, he reviews what we know about the personnel involved in the cult. 

B. has presented a valuable study not only in Roman Syria, but in the arcana of Roman 
imperial rule in its periphery more generally. Through his meticulous study of a broad 
variety of sources not easily accessible, B. leads the way towards a better understanding of 
the ways centre and periphery interacted in the Roman empire. Following him on his voy- 
age through Syrian landscapes, we learn how crucial the role of the emperor was for the 
unity and coherence of the empire. 


Karl von Ossietzky University, Oldenburg Michael Sommer 


B. Burrell, Neokoroi: Greek Cities and Roman Emperors, Cincinnati Classical Studies, New 
Series 9, Brill Academic Publishers, Leiden/Boston 2004, xxx+422 pp., illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 90-04-12578-7/ISSN 0169-7692* 


This is an important book, crammed full of information which raises lots of interesting 
questions. It will prove an extremely useful reference work for further research into a whole 
range of significant topics, including the world of the ‘Second Sophistic and ‘being Greek 
under Rome’, the relationship between polis and koinon, how the Romans ruled their prov- 
inces, the role of the emperor in the Roman world, and the respective parts played by the 
provincial elite, Roman senators and emperors in shaping emperor-worship (to list just 
some of the possibilities). 


* The Editor-in-Chief apologises for the late publication of this review. 
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The book sets out all available evidence relating to the institution of the neokoria 
(broadly speaking, the system whereby an individual polis was designated by its koinon as 
guardian of a temple for an emperor on behalf of all koinon members). It gives equal 
emphasis to literature, inscriptions, coins and archaeology. Its coverage is impressive in 
scope and depth. It is well presented, with generous provision of plates, which include 
ground-plans of all known neokoros temples drawn to the same scale, photographs of pos- 
sible cult statues and coins. No inscription, however, is illustrated. Comprehensive indexes 
aid navigation. Finally, a table presents a clear overview charting the gradual accumulation 
of grants of neokoriai. 

An introductory chapter provides a brief overview of the creation and development of 
neokoriai, and a few methodological considerations. Part One provides a detailed city-by- 
city analysis of all available references to each polis to have received the title neokoros, in 
geographical order by koinon, and then by chronology. Relevant coin types are listed, and 
at the end of each chapter is a summary of inscriptions referring to the city as neokoros. The 
problem with summarising the content of inscriptions in this way, however, is that it does 
not reveal the context in which the neokoros title is proclaimed. As the book makes clear, 
our numismatic and epigraphic evidence for the institution is far from evenly distributed, 
chronologically or geographically, and ignoring the contexts in which the title is included 
in inscriptions makes it impossible to discern any patterns in its usage. After these 37 chap- 
ters, Part Two consists of thematic chapters (‘Historical analysis: the development of neoko- 
ria; “The temples’; “The cities’; "The koina and their officials’; “The Roman powers’). 
Many readers will find it most rewarding to read the book backwards, starting with the 
general discussion in Part Two, and then following up individual debates in the more 
detailed analyses of Part One. 

A number of interesting themes come forth. Some common factors behind the spread 
of neokoriai emerge, even though Barbara Burrell refuses to mould the evidence into some 
universal pattern, resolutely insisting on the diversity of experience. Rivalry between cities 
recurs as a reason for a city to request the title of zeokoros for itself in the first place, 
and then appears to lie behind many cities’ decisions to publicise their titles on coins and 
inscriptions. Inscriptions mentioned a city’s status as neokoros above all when the city felt 
that its status was in dispute. The institution develops over time, and its development 
reveals a flexible approach from emperor, Roman senate, koinon and local elite, who 
responded to local conditions. 

It may be useful to draw attention to B.’s brief discussion of unpublished material. She 
alludes to an inscription from Sardis (p. 114, no.6, inv. no. IN 74.7), attributing to the 
Roman senate the grant of neokoriai to the city. 

The book raises a number of questions which deserve further consideration. There is no 
clear answer to the question why the title neokoros started to be conferred upon cities at 
some point in the second half of the 1st century AD, when cities had effectively been acting 
as neokoroi for some time before then. Other significant shifts in practice can be pin- 
pointed: under Trajan, Pergamon was the first city to receive the title ‘twice neokoros , and 
under Hadrian we see for the first time that more than one city within a koinon can be 
designated neokoros. Another shift is the gradual ‘municipalisation’ of neokoriai, partly a 
response to the increasing pressures on civic finances. At the other end of the chronological 
spectrum, B. assumes that claims of neokoriai declined following the Christianisation of 
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empire after Constantine (p. 357). She simply dismisses as unimportant an inscription 
from Sardis of AD 459 which records the city as twice neokoros. Even if, as B. argues, the 
title had been copied down from some obsolete inscription, the choice was still made to do 
so; it was not an action entirely ‘without any meaning’ (p. 304). Several times, her discus- 
sion takes its lead from the famous passage in Cassius Dio (51. 20. 6—9) describing the 
establishment of the first temples of the Imperial cult in Asia and Bithynia. Dio draws a 
simple distinction between practice in the Greek provinces and that in Rome and Italy. As 
Ittai Gradel has clearly documented,! Dio's statement that living emperors were not wor- 
shipped in Italy is problematic. B.'s brief discussion of differences in the Imperial cult 
between East and West is over-reliant upon Dio's misleading statement, and this is one 
topic on which much more needs to be said. 


University of Warwick Alison E. Cooley 


PJ. Burton, Friendship and Empire: Roman Diplomacy and Imperialism in the Middle Repub- 
lic (353-146 BC), Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2011, x+395 pp., 1 table. 
Cased. ISBN 978-0-521-19000-8 


How we look at the story of Rome's expansion invariably depends, it seems, on our own 
outlook on contemporary international politics. Back in 1979, William Harris had in mind 
modern expansionist, totalitarian regimes when he developed the idea of the Roman 
Republic as a militarist warrior-state;! in the early 2000s, Arthur Eckstein described the 
world order of the 3rd and 2nd centuries BC as an ‘interstate anarchy’ in order to explain 
the Roman Republic's rise to hegemony.* Now Paul Burton argues that analysing the ‘lan- 
guage of friendship' is key to understanding Roman foreign politics. While Harris was 
inspired by, partly Marxist, theories of imperialism and Eckstein by the then dominant 
strand of neo-realism, B.’s theoretical approach owes much the so-called constructivist 
school of international relations. His main point of reference is Alexander Wendt’s Social 
Theory of International Politics (Cambridge 1999). 

The book is a revised version of B.’s University of Maryland doctoral dissertation. The 
argument is clearly devised, the book well written: B. proceeds from a brief discussion of 
his theoretical prolegomena (Chapter 1) and general remarks about friendship in antiquity 
(Chapter 2) towards the initiation (Chapter 3), development (Chapter 4) and finally termi- 
nation (Chapter 5) of inter-state friendship. Chronologically, the study spans an arc from 
the dissolution of the alliance between Rome and Caere in 353 BC to the destruction of 
Carthage and Corinth in 146 BC. To B., friendship is a ‘privately negotiated’ (p. 38) tie 
that is informal (‘not mediated by institutional laws or exogenous rules’: p. 38); further- 
more, it is founded on mutual trust, Latin fides. 

The same holds true, he argues, for the political friendship between states: how states 
deal with each other is determined by habitus, language and psychology rather than by pure 
raison d'état. Hence it is practices, discourses and forms of communication B. is after, not 


! I. Gradel, Emperor Worship and Roman Religion (Oxford 2002), especially Chapter 4. 
U W.V. Harris, War and Imperialism in Republican Rome, 327-70 B.C. (Oxford 1979). 
? A.M. Eckstein, Mediterranean Anarchy, Interstate War, and the Rise of Rome (Berkeley 2006). 
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so much structural conditions. He scrutinises such ‘soft’ factors with skill and rigour: for 
instance when he uses the Roman reaction to Capua's defection to Hannibal in 216 BC to 
show what impact moral considerations (in this case the Romans' disappointment with the 
Capuan elites switching sides) had on political decision-making; or when he highlights 
the fluidity of friendship (and the role emotions such as anxiety and tension had in it) in 
Hieron's II dealings with the Roman senate. 

Nothing of this may be entirely new. But the extra-legal dimension of interstate politics 
in this decisive period of Mediterranean history has never been demonstrated so lucidly 
and in such a theoretically informed way. B.’s book is a major achievement in the study 
of the relationship between the Roman Middle Republic and its Eastern and Western 
competitors. 


Karl von Ossietzky University, Oldenburg Michael Sommer 


A. Chaniotis (ed.), Ritual Dynamics in the Ancient Mediterranean: Agency, Emotion, Gender, 
Representation, Heidelberger Althistorische Beitrage und Epigraphische Studien 49, 
Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2011, 390 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3- 
515-09916-5 


This collection of papers was published following the ‘Ritual Dynamics and the Science of 
Ritual’ conference held at the University of Heidelberg between 29 September and 2 Octo- 
ber 2008. The key topic of the contributions was ‘the understanding of rituals as complex 
socio-cultural constructs that are connected with tensions: tensions within the cult com- 
munity; tensions between norm and performance, expectation and reality, traditional sig- 
nificance and re-interpretation, stereotype and variability’ (Angelos Chaniotis, p. 10). One 
cannot argue with this statement as, indeed, any ritual is a motion and a process adminis- 
tered within the frames of pre-set yet mobile coordinates of sacred time and space; and as 
this motion is social in its nature, it presents quite a collection of social changes, nuances 
and overtones (historical, sociological, gender, emotional, etc.). The papers in this publica- 
tion therefore cover a variety of topics, interconnected by the core theme of ritual metamor- 
phoses viewed from different angels. Elisa Perego writes about agency and ritual in pre- 
Roman Veneto; Mireia López-Bertran tries to describe the ritual mastery in Punic shrines; 
Paraskevi Martzavou concentrates her attention on the priests and their role in the Isiac 
cults of Roman Athens; Eftychia Stavrianopoulou explores the role of tradition in the form- 
ing of rituals in ancient Greece following the Thirtieth Oration of Lysias and the Athenian 
lex sacra on the renewal of the festival of Thargelia;' Fritz Graf considers the restoration 
and innovation in the Greek cities under the Roman rule (Ephesus and Akraiphia); Ioanna 
Patera follows the changes in the Eleusinian cult from the 5th century BC to the 3rd cen- 
tury AD; Synnove des Bouvrie dedicates her study to the investigation of Attic ritual thea- 
tre; Flavia Frisone contributes to the study of norms and changes in Greek funerary rituals; 
Matthew McCarty narrates about ritualistic changes in Hadrumetum in Tunisia; Alexandra 
Verbovsek writes about the correlation of rituals, emotions, and literature in Ancient Egypt; 


' E Sokolowski, Lois sacrées des cites grecques: Supplément (Paris 1962), no. 14 = SEG 21, 469c. 
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Chaniotis is occupied with the theme of initiates, citizens, and pilgrims as emotional com- 
munities in the Greek world; Françoise Létoublon makes an exposition of the rituals of 
supplication and prayer in Homer; Joan Connelly tries to investigate the ritual motion of 
human body in the sacred landscape of ancient Greece; and finally Martijn Icks pays an 
attention to the cases of ritual failure as described by Roman historiographers. In my opin- 
ion this monograph can be highly recommended to everybody who works on the history of 
ancient (and modern) religion. 


Lomonosov State University, Moscow Alexey V. Belousov 


J. Cherry, C. Scarre and S. Shennan (eds.), Explaining Social Changes. Studies in Honour of 
Colin Renfrew, McDonald Institute Monographs, McDonald Institute for Archaeo- 
logical Research, Cambridge 2004, viii+239 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 1-902937- 
23-6/ISSN 1363-1349 


Social archaeology, or the archaeology of human society, is a recent field of archaeology 
that arose out of the ‘new archaeology’ of the 1960s and early 1970s. Colin Renfrew — to 
mark whose retirement this Festschrift has been compiled — was an early champion of this 
new field, if not one of its founding fathers; his Approaches to Social Archaeology (Edinburgh 
1984) helped to set its agenda for the next two decades. The studies in this volume, how- 
ever, are not a retrospective on that early period, but a forward-looking body of research 
that points toward future possible directions for the field. 

Explaining social change forms one of the major themes of this book, with chapters on 
the origins and spread of farming (A. Sherratt); the role of trade in the genesis of civilisa- 
tion in Mesopotamia (J. and D. Oates); climate change during the transition to the Upper 
Paleolithic, and how it contributed to the extraordinary array of cultural innovations that 
occurred during this time (P. Mellars); and the ways in which people and things became 
ever more entangled during the course of the Holocene, with major shifts in the relation- 
ship between people and material culture associated with horizon events like the develop- 
ment of agriculture and metallurgy (I. Hodder). Other chapters cover the formulation of a 
social archaeology of the Paleolithic (C. Gamble); the correlations between hunter-gather- 
ers’ social behaviours and their beliefs about death (L. Binford); Neolithic settlement pat- 
terns in eastern Thessaly (Johnson and Perlés); the social archaeology of the Neolithic/Early 
Bronze Age settlement at Sitagroi in Greece (E.S. Elster); the history of the notion of the 
*Neolithic chiefdom' in the archaeology of prehistoric Europe (A. Fleming); cycles of col- 
lapse in Greek prehistory (J. Whitley); and the use of tomb construction, grave-goods and 
body position in an Early Bronze Age barrow-tomb to indicate the status and social posi- 
tion of the deceased (M.L.S. Sørensen). 

The archaeology of island societies — a sub-field of social archaeology that Renfrew has 
been especially active in promoting — forms a second major focus, with chapters on the 
urbanisation of Phylakopi on Melos in the Late Bronze Age (T. Whitelaw); the distribution 
of anthroponyms derived from the names of Aegean islands, and what this distribution 
might say about past movements of people in the region (C. Doumas); an ‘outside-in’ view 
of insularity as constructed through a study of travellers’ accounts of visits to Kythera over 
the last seven centuries (Broodbank et al.); the possible social meanings of the stone circles 
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on Orkney (C. Richards); and the long-term prehistoric settlement patterns on South Uist 
in the Outer Hebrides (M.P. Pearson). As Pearson points out, islands are not just isolating, 
but also heavily interconnected; perception of a threat from the outside world can cause the 
dropping of ‘heavy cultural anchors’, leading to conservative retention of older traditions 
and technologies. This same theme is the focus of a fascinating chapter on the definition of 
Maltese insularity (Malone and Stoddart): was the distinctive character of Maltese material 
culture in the Zebbug to Tarxien periods a product of cultural isolation, or an expression 
of indigenous individuality in the face of increasing connectivity with the outside world? 

Finally, in what is becoming a welcome trend, we are introduced to the archaeology 
of cultures elsewhere on the globe, with chapters on the changing patterns of obsidian 
use during the past 35 millennia on the Willaumez peninsula in Papua New Guinea 
(R. Torrence), and on the formation of the first states in the region later occupied by the 
kingdom of Angkor in Cambodia (C. Higham). 

The floruit of social archaeology in recent decades reflects a fundamental change in our 
discipline: the old-fashioned antiquarian focus on artefacts has taken second place to a 
primary focus on the people behind those artefacts. The 19 studies in this book will there- 
fore be of the greatest interest to any modern archaeologist. 


University of Melbourne Brent Davis 


B. Dreyer and P.F. Mittag (eds.), Lokale Eliten und hellenistische Könige: Zwischen koopera- 
tion und konfrontation, Oikumene — Studien zur antiken Weltgeschichte 8, Verlag 
Antike, Berlin 2011, 325 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-3-938032-43-5 


This volume is the product of work carried out by a Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft- 
funded research network (p. 9). An introduction is followed by eight papers: B. Dreyer and 
G. Weber deal with Greek civic elites in general; A. Niebergall with the civic elites’ stance 
towards Mithradates VI; A. Coskun with the Gauls and their elites in Asia Minor; T. Boiy 
and P. Mittag with Babylonian elites; A. Blasius with local elites in Ptolemaic Egypt; 
S. Pfeiffer and J. Wilker with two Jewish elites, the Tobiads and the Maccabees respec- 
tively; the last paper, by R. Schulz, tackles the important issue of Greek elites in their 
relationship with the Roman power; finally, Dreyer and Mittag weave the threads of the 
individual papers into a comprehensive synthesis. 

A perhaps pedantic remark I have to make outright is that the papers are not always 
relevant to the volume's title: one finds plenty of /okale Eliten here, but not enough Hel- 
lenistische Könige. The focus on non-civic, non-Greek and sometimes peripheral elites in 
five out of the eight papers between the introductory and closing chapters is legitimate and 
potentially enlightening, but the relationship between these elites and the Hellenistic royal 
courts is not the central theme of all papers, as the volume's title would suggest. Moreover, 
of the three papers focusing on civic Greek elites, one (Schulz) is by definition outside the 
chronological scope of the volume's title and another (Niebergall) deals with a king of a 
minor Late Hellenistic kingdom. Finally, the emphasis on the period of Roman rule in at 
least three out of the eight papers (Niebergall, Coskun, Schulz) has the side effect of pre- 
senting the relationship between local elites and higher, supraregional powers as a unitary 
phenomenon, regardless of whether the altera pars is a major Hellenistic kingdom, a minor 
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kingdom or the Roman state. Such an interpretation, however, cannot serve as an axiomatic 
dictum; some would claim that the period after the mid-2nd century BC, when the Romans 
had become firmly established as the sole and undisputed superpower in the eastern Medi- 
terranean, was rather different than the preceding period of multi-polar power balance, and 
posed different challenges for local elites. 

Readers interested mainly in the Hellenistic period and in Hellenistic kingship may there- 
fore be left with some of their expectations unfulfilled. Coskun, for example, examines thor- 
oughly and fruitfully what little evidence we have on Gaulish elites, their strategies of legiti- 
mation and representation, and their interaction with supraregional powers. The earliest 
piece of such evidence, however, dates from the 1st century BC (p. 91); one of the paper's 
sections may well have the term ‘Hellenistic’ in its title, but the only Hellenistic king to be 
found here is Mithradates VI and otherwise the paper deals almost exclusively — and under- 
standably — with the interaction between Gauls and Romans (cf. pp. 93-95). Blasius's paper, 
stretching over 58 pages and resembling a summary version of a monograph, draws a con- 
vincing picture of local Egyptian elites with an imposing presence in the realms of economy 
and status; as far as the king is concerned, however, Blasius, in his attempt to challenge the 
communis opinio on the Ptolemies as the only source of real political power in Egypt, goes to 
the other extreme: outside Alexandria and Memphis, the king is portrayed as a parameter of 
litde consequence in the local equations of power, status and honour (see p. 180). 

By the above critical notes, I do not intend to downplay the quality or the originality of 
the individual papers. On the contrary, one finds much of merit here. Dreyer and Weber 
make a number of pertinent and insightful observations on the civic elites’ structural role 
between city and king in the first third of their study (pp. 16-25; they then devote the 
remainder of the paper to internal civic developments). Niebergall convincingly refutes 
Deininger's simplistic theory on the stance of the Greek poleis towards Mithradates VI. The 
paper on Babylonian elites by Boiy and Mittag is a model of what an informed reader 
expects to find judging by the volume's title; the authors systematically document the local 
elites’ source of wealth and power, the stability of their sway over local populations, their 
role as a communication hub between the royal or satrapal administration and the locals, 
and the set of mutual expectations in their relationship with the king. Pfeiffer presents a 
useful account of how the house of Tobias exploited its connections with the Ptolemaic and 
then the Seleucid courts in order to strengthen its local status vis-a-vis Jews and non-Jews 
alike. A minor objection: it is perhaps misleading in this case to speak of Einsetzung von 
Oben (pp. 213-14; Polybius 2. 41. 10 puts it more eloquently). The attachment of a pre- 
existing local elite family to a royal house was a common — and often unavoidable — weapon 
in the armoury of local elites trying to protect themselves from competitors and advance 
their status and privileges. This is well illustrated by Wilker's insightful analysis on the 
Maccabees, who rose to power as radical military leaders against the Seleucids and ended up 
trading their military prowess for the recognition of their leading role in Jewish society by 
the Seleucid power structure. Her analysis would perhaps have benefited from Hellenistic 
parallels: Aratus of Sicyon also began his career as the major threat to the Macedonian rule 
over the Peloponnese but managed to save his status as a local leader only by becoming a 
close friend, adviser, officer and member of the privy council of Macedonian kings. 

The volume is well produced, with useful indexes and few typos, almost all of them 
involving Greek texts (for example pp. 153, 160, n. 88, 205, n. 59, 206, n. 62, 207, n. 66, 
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222, n. 28), and I only have a minor editorial quibble: the citation of epigraphic texts 
without editorial sig/a in cases where different supplements have been discussed for decades 
(see, for example, p. 21, n.18) is not the safest choice. 


Institute of Historical Research, Athens Paschalis Paschidis 


U. Egelhaaf-Gaiser, D. Pausch and M. Rühl (eds.), Kultur der Antike: Transdisziplinäres 
arbeiten in den altertumswissenschafien, Verlag Antike, Berlin 2011, 453 pp., illustra- 
tions. Cased. ISBN 978-3-938032-41-1 


This is a very German book. Many German scholars in the humanities have a theoretical 
and conceptual awareness rarely perceived by their non-German colleagues. There is also a 
huge potential for cross-disciplinary work in German academic culture. Lavishly funded 
graduate schools, interdisciplinary research units and the more recent ‘clusters of excellence’ 
provide an institutional framework for cross-disciplinary research, which could indeed pro- 
vide a model to emulate for many overrated Anglo-Saxon institutions. Yet, interdisciplinar- 
ity has still not fully taken possession of German lecture halls. This book tells you why. 

Manfred Landfester’s introduction (‘Begriff und geschichtliche Entwicklung’) is a rather 
uninspiring account of past initiatives to introduce interdisciplinarity to the various fields 
of classical scholarship — strictly limited to German-speaking scholarship. Landfester men- 
tions landmark projects such as Mommsen's Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum and the vari- 
ous corpora of classical artefacts. But is this the whole problématique of cross-disciplinary 
research? This reviewer does not think so. Landfester omits the crucial question as to how 
interdisciplinarity can be achieved without compromising intellectual rigour. 

The remaining contributions are arranged in four sections under rather abstract head- 
ings, suggesting that they are guided by overarching analytical foci. In fact, the four themes 
turn out to be placeholders for either quite traditional or dangerously elusive concepts: 
‘Darstellen’ looks at representations, either of specific ‘types’ in different — textual or vis- 
ual — media or within given texts. The only truly interdisciplinary approach in this section 
is Christian Ronning's study in ‘Männlichkeit und Weiblichkeit in den römischen Grab- 
inschriften’. Ronning very convincingly argues that the antipodes of ‘male’ and ‘female’ 
were not necessarily once and for all times established, as it were static, categories, but float- 
ing and embedded in underlying discourses and performances. 

Section 2 (‘Repräsentieren’) is concerned with various types of chiefly material evidence. 
Very instructive and quite useful for teaching purposes is Peter Franz Mittag's outline of 
the potential (and limitations) of ancient numismatics. Mittag shows how ancient coins can 
be investigated along various 'axes': as material relics, which are usually datable and contain 
complex textual and visual messages. He takes the debate about the missing ‘Germanicus 
horizon' in Kalkriese as an example for the risk of circular reasoning as a result of an inter- 
pretative overstretch of numismatic material. 

Section 3 (‘Fixieren’) has no thematic focus apparent to this reviewer. The contributions 
collected under this heading deal with papyri as material used by historians and philologists 
alike (Peter Kuhlmann); with votive deposits as relics of acts of worship (Alfred Schäfer); 
with Troja as an Augustan memorial place as represented by Ovid and Virgil (Ulrike 
Egelhaaf-Geiser); and with the XII zabulae ‘between memory and history’ (Vera Binder). 
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Finally, Section 4 ("Verweisen") collects four chapters concerned, in the broadest sense, 
with the semantic dimension of ancient texts and objects. Once again, the heading allows 
for sprouting associations; accordingly, the four papers cover a rather disparate field of 
themes rather than responding to a common set of questions. 

While many of the contributions collected in this volume undeniably have their merits 
and will prove useful for teaching purposes, the editors have failed to produce a compen- 
dium that does justice to the potential of cross-disciplinary work in the Altertumswissen- 
schafien. This is partly due to a lack of darity (both on the part of the editors, who have 
essentially collated a bunch of incoherent papers, and on the part of some, not all, of the 
authors who, unfortunately, all too generously apply the gibberish of German Wissen- 
schafissprache). But it is to be hoped that this volume, by having made explicit the deficien- 
cies of interdisciplinary research so far, will inspire further efforts in this vital field. 


Karl von Ossietzky University, Oldenburg Michael Sommer 


Y. el-Masry, H. Altenmüller and H.-J. Thissen (eds.), Das Synodaldekret von Alexandria aus 
dem Jahre 243 v. Chr., Studien zur Altägyptischen Kultur Beihefte 11, Helmut Buske 
Verlag, Hamburg 2012, viii+270 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-87458-622-3 


Synodal decrees are the signature monuments of Ptolemaic Egypt. They were passed by 
annual meetings of priests assembled from all of Egypt to express thanks and grant honours 
to the reigning Ptolemy in return for benefactions bestowed on Egypt and its temples. 
Although 14 such decrees are preserved in whole or part spanning the period from 143 BC 
to 161 BC, hitherto only three — the Canopus decree honouring Ptolemy III, the Memphis 
decree honouring Ptolemy IV, the Rosetta decree honouring Ptolemy V — have survived 
virtually complete with their hieroglyphic, demotic and Greek inscriptions. Das Synodal- 
dekret von Alexandria... is the long-awaited publication of a stele containing the hiero- 
glyphic and demotic copies of a new decree that was passed in a synod held at Alexandria 
in December 243 BC. 

The stele was discovered in the winter of 1999/2000 in the ruins of a Ptolemaic temple 
at the site of El-Khazindariya about 40 km north of modern Akhmim. The stele was delib- 
erately broken into ten pieces in antiquity but, fortunately, is otherwise complete. Although 
the text provides for the publication of the decree in the usual three scripts — hieroglyphic, 
demotic and Greek — and the stele contains sufficient space for the inscription of all three 
versions, only the hieroglyphic and demotic versions were actually inscribed. Over a hun- 
dred fragments of a copy of the Greek text, however, were discovered at Elephantine and 
are now preserved in the Louvre. Thanks to the new inscription, it was possible to com- 
pletely reconstruct the Greek text, and it is also included in the present work 

By itself the discovery and publication of a new synodal decree is an event in Ptolemaic 
studies, but this is particularly true in the case of the Alexandria decree. Not only is it 
the earliest extant example of the genre, but it also provides important new evidence for the 


! The text of the Greek version is reprinted from the then forthcoming publication of F. Kayser, 
‘Le décret sacerdotal de 243 A.C.. In E. Delange (ed.), Les fouilles français à Elephantine (Assouan 
1906—1911), Archives de Clermont Ganneau et Clédat (Paris 2012). 
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first years of the reign of Ptolemy III and the development of the literary form of the syn- 
odal decrees. Besides revealing that Ptolemy III began his reign by increasing the endow- 
ments of the Egyptian temples and confirming their tax privileges and issuing an amnesty 
for debts owed the king and releasing prisoners, the decree provides new details about 
Ptolemy's Asian campaign, confirming that he reached Susa and brought sacred images 
back to Egypt. The decree also provides important information about the king's participa- 
tion in the cults of the sacred animals and innovations in the celebration of the dynastic 
cult authorised by the priests. Equally important, the many parallels in language and organ- 
isation between the Alexandria and Rosetta decrees make clear that the basic form of the 
synodal decrees already existed, when the former was composed in 243 BC. 

A monument of this importance deserves an exemplary publication, and it has received 
it in this excellent volume. The volume is divided into 15 sections. The first is in English 
and provides a lucid introduction to the decree, describing in detail the site, its principal 
archaeological remains, and a text, transliteration and translation of the hieroglyphic ver- 
sion of the decree. The following three sections are in German and constitute the publica- 
tion proper. They provide a physical description of the stele, line-by-line digital photo- 
graphs and transliterations of the hieroglyphic and demotic texts of the decree, and a 
thorough and meticulous philological commentary, together with German translations of 
the two Egyptian and the Greek versions. An appendix containing analysis, texts and Ger- 
man translations of the extant sources for the Third Syrian War is followed by a chapter of 
general conclusions, an analysis of the Egyptian of the decree, a chart comparing the struc- 
ture of the Alexandria decree with the Memphis and Rosetta decrees, and continuous texts 
and German translations of all three versions of the decree. A glossary, bibliography, 
indexes, and plates of the ten fragments of the stele complete the volume. 

As one would expect from the distinguished scholars involved in its preparation, the 
quality of this edition of the Alexandria decree is consistently high. Its interpretations are 
closely based on the text and informative and illuminating. Particularly interesting is 
the authors' analysis of the Egyptian of the synodal decrees with its demonstration that the 
hieroglyphic versions are composed in an artificially archaic form of Middle Egyptian char- 
acterised by the consistent avoidance of words and phrases found in Demotic even if they 
already existed in standard Middle Egyptian. Also valuable is their lucid discussion of the 
significance of the Alexandria decree for understanding relations between the Ptolemies and 
Egyptian priests, highlighting the essentially do ut des nature of that relationship and the 
fallacy of attempting to find evidence of Egyptian resistance to Ptolemaic rule in these 
decrees. While more detailed treatment of the historical context of the Alexandria decree 
might be desirable, the fact remains that this is a model publication of an important text 
and an indispensable tool for future studies of the synodal decrees. 


California State University, Los Angeles Stanley M. Burstein 


B. Emme, Peristyl und Polis: Entwicklung und Funktionen öffentlicher griechischer Hofanla- 
gen, Urban Spaces 1, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 2013, xvi+388 pp., 99 plates. 
Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-028065-4/ISSN 2194-4857 


Burkhard Emme's book is based on his doctoral thesis. Its core is a catalogue which lists 
86 examples of peristyle courtyard buildings, most of them illustrated with plans. Of these, 
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31 are given a fresh investigation and detailed analysis, including personal inspection of the 
visible remains. He divides these into six categories: sanctuaries; feasting buildings; pryta- 
neia and related official structures; gymnasia; market buildings; society buildings and 
related structures. The essential criterion is that they comprise an enclosed space with sur- 
rounding colonnades on all four sides and with distinct entrances: that is, internally they 
are shut off visually and effectively from the streets and areas outside. (An exception to this 
is the sanctuary of Artemis at Brauron, whose stoa with dining rooms does not constitute a 
completely enclosing structure, though E. includes it in his account of feasting buildings.) 
E. accepts the re-dating of the feasting building in the Argive Heraion to the late 5th cen- 
tury or later and therefore sees the 5th century, and preferably the latter part of that cen- 
tury, as the earliest date for the development of these peristyle buildings. 

They have to be distinguished from public open spaces — the agora, in particular — 
which are not closed off but have streets passing into and through them. Such spaces may 
be bordered by stoas of the various types defined by Coulton, but these do not close off the 
space completely, even though the Agora of Athens could be closed to retain citizens after 
they had voted in an ostracism. 

Further sections investigate the architectural form of these buildings, emphasising their 
exclusivity. An interesting suggestion concerns the way rooms behind the colonnades were 
illuminated, not, of course, from outside, but by windows set high in the courtyard walls 
above the surrounding colonnade roof, though it is difficult to see how these, being inac- 
cessible, could be closed with shutters. E. discusses the works of art — statues in particular 
— which are attested in these buildings, mostly, but not exclusively, placed in the court- 
yards, but does not discuss any mural decoration nor the possibility of tapestries which 
Aristophanes in Wasps 1215 suggests a learner symposiast ought to admire in the courtyard 
of presumably upper class but peristylar houses of the time. 

A final section discusses the importance of peristyle buildings for the definition of urban 
space, using particularly the example of Miletus (where a reasonably large portion of the 
city has been excavated), Pergamon and Megalopolis, which are all cities either originally 
laid out to a grid plan, redeveloped after destruction or whose expansion belongs essentially 
to the Hellenistic period. He also looks at examples from Athens, including the outlying 
gymnasia of the Academy and the Lyceum. He concludes by emphasising the role of these 
peristyle buildings as a tool for organising social space, and particularly the exclusivity of 
restricted groups. 

E. sees peristyle buildings as a defining type in ancient Greek architecture, and begins 
his book with the parallel example of the minaret as a defining element in Islamic architec- 
ture, illustrating that, rather unfortunately, with the reproduction of a Swiss poster promot- 
ing an anti-Islamic vote in a recent referendum. But Islamic architecture is not dependent 
on the minaret, nor is Greek architecture primarily a matter of peristyle courtyards. 

There are, of course, two conflicting concepts within Greek architecture. First of all, 
buildings which stood in open space and were viewed externally, obviously temples. Sec- 
ondly, buildings which surround and endose space and are viewed internally. The latter 
predominate in private houses after, perhaps, a simple Dark Age origin when a house was 
little more than a hut, attested in places which did not develop much beyond the Dark Age 
such as Emborio in Chios. Thus the normal classical house has rooms round a central, but 
usually non-colonnaded courtyard. It is remarkable that the Dema house, in open country 
outside Athens, though it had rooms only on three sides of the courtyard nevertheless shut 
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off the fourth side with a wall which prevented viewing of the courtyard from outside. This 
emphasis on internal domestic privacy is universal in Classical Greece. The addition of a 
peristyle to the internal court is a matter of available space in the larger houses and the 
necessary wealth to pay for it. But this is a matter of status, rather than the introduction of 
a new or defining concept. The forms of Greek architecture originated with the temple, 
and it is only later that resources are extended to other categories of building. It is within 
this that peristyle buildings come into being. 

It is a pity that E. does not include in his catalogue and discussion the Kaisareion at 
Cyrene. A courtyard complex which in the Roman period contained a temple to the Impe- 
rial cult, it originated in the Hellenistic period as a gymnasium courtyard building, along 
with the adjacent xystos. It is a particularly splendid example which collapsed in late antiq- 
uity as the result of an earthquake, to be re-erected during the Italian occupation of Cyre- 
naica, so that its well-preserved structure can illustrate the form of these buildings more 
strikingly than the drawings and models used by E. Its Doric details differ somewhat from 
normal Cyrene form, indicating that probably an Alexandrian architect was involved, with 
the Ptolemies in the place of the later Imperial cult. This in turn suggests the Gymnasium 
at Alexandria and its role as a place of social distinction within a Greek city environment as 
a prime influence on the development of peristylar courtyards in the Hellenistic period 
attested by the majority of E.’s examples. 


Birmingham, UK Richard A. Tomlinson 


L. Evans (ed.), Ancient Memphis: ‘Enduring is the Perfection, Proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Conference held at Macquarie University, Sydney on August 14-15, 2008, Ori- 
entalia Lovaniensia Analecta 214, Peeters/Departement Oosterse Studies, Leuven/Paris/ 


Walpole, MA 2012, viii+443 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-90-429-2546-5 


This volume forms the proceedings of a conference entitled ‘Memphis in the First Two 
Millennia’, held at Macquarie University, Sydney, in August 2008, and comprises 22 papers 
along with a section of abstracts by non-contributing speakers. 

The chronological span of the papers is from the late Predynastic through to the end of the 
New Kingdom, with the subjects covered within this span varying widely. There is not space 
here to discuss in detail the contents of any of the papers, but simply to mention their themes. 
However, it should be noted that one of the many positive aspects of this book is that the 
papers often cut across traditional boundaries and so could be classed under several headings. 

Whilst many of the papers concern archaeology, perhaps the most directly archaeological 
is that by David Jeffreys, which elegantly summarises the work of the Survey of Memphis 
project and makes a case for prioritising an understanding of the ‘processes underlying the 
occupation, growth and abandonment of Memphis (p. 225). Yvonne Harpur deals with the 
matter of adequately recording and making available the decoration of scenes in decorated 
Old Kingdom tombs and describes the processes used by her Oxford Expedition project, 
providing not only a guide to its use but in so doing a model which others might follow. 

On the theme of Old Kingdom representation is the paper by Ann McFarlane on 
“Occupied Carrying Chairs at Memphis in the Old Kingdom’. She notes that these are not 
common elements of Old Kingdom wall decoration and seeks to review their appearance 
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between the reigns of Snefru and Pepy II, finding that before the mid-5th Dynasty all 
occurrences of such chairs in Memphis are exclusive to the royal family. After that time 
their use becomes widened to include high-ranking, but non-royal, persons. 

Miroslav Barta compares the tombs of Inpunefer and two of the sons of the vizier, Qar 
— Qar Junior and Senedjemib — and examines the differences between them 'against the 
background of the state and the social development and transformations” (pp. 27-28). In a 
similar vein, Audran Labrousse provides a useful summary of recent discoveries at the Pepy 
I necropolis at Saqqara made by the French Archaeological Mission. However, the Old 
Kingdom is not the only period whose funerary archaeology is considered, and Beatrix 
Gessler-Léhr examines the tomb of the God's Father Hatiay at Saqqara. After commenting 
on the destruction of these tombs over the last millennia she examines the likely date of the 
tomb, concluding that the lintel, now in the Louvre, ‘cannot have been sculpted before 
the reign if King Tutakhamun and completed at latest during the reign of King Horemhab' 
(p. 190). Boyo Ockinga picks up the theme of the destruction of the New Kingdom tombs 
in his examination of the evidence for such tombs in the Teti Pyramid Cemetery North. 
Whilst the evidence is ‘sparse and extremely fragmentary’ (p. 395), he nonetheless gives an 
insight into what was clearly an important area of New Kingdom Saqqara. Susan Binder 
considers the importance of some of the New Kingdom officials in her study of Memphite 
officials and the gold of honour, and finds that this group are not 'special' although they 
are notable during the reign of Amenhotep III and the post-Amarna period. The work of 
Alain Zivie on the New Kingdom tombs at Saqqara is well known, and it is aspects of this 
project which he conveniently summarises here. 

Of much earlier date is the work covered by Lisa Mawdsley, who points out that ‘the 
evolution of complex society and the growth of elite-controlled urban centres were not 
restricted to Upper Egypt but...occurred simultaneously along the Nile Valley in the late 
4th Millennium BCE? (p. 331), before looking in more detail at the Fayum region and, in 
particular, at Tarkhan in Naqada IIIA2. Christiana Köhler has conducted important work 
on the early tombs of Helwan but is here concerned specifically with the orientation of cult 
niches and burial chambers at the site. She concludes that 'there is no tangible evidence in 
support of a general religious concept of the west during the Pre- or Early Dynastic period, 
neither in the Memphite region nor in other parts of Egypt (p. 297), and she reminds us 
that ‘Egyptian ideologies were not cast universally or instantaneously at the beginning of 
the pharaonic period (p. 297), something which is all too often overlooked. 

The architecture of the North and South Chapels of Senwosret III at Dahshur are the 
subject of an interesting paper by Adela Oppenheim, who notes that such buildings were fre- 
quently destroyed by robbers so that their architecture and decoration have not survived well. 
She nonetheless provides an excellent reconstruction based on the evidence from Dahshur. 

The volume includes a series of useful ‘historical’ overview papers. That by V.G. Callender 
provides a ‘cautionary tale’ in her reassessment of Reisner's work on the family history of 
the 4th Dynasty. It looks critically at his work as well as setting it in the context of its time, 
so making a contribution to the history of the discipline as well as to Callender's main 
theme. Aber El Shahawy examines the interaction of iconographic ideas between Thebes 
and Memphis, in which he sees ‘cultural radiation’ (p. 143) and considers the ways that 
such radiation might have taken place. Naguib Kanawati's paper also links the Memphite 
region and Upper Egypt in an examination of the ‘Memphite Control of Upper Egypt 
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During the Old Kingdom' which takes Edfu, Abydos and Akhmim as case studies. The 
eldest sons of provincial administrators were, he argues, brought up at the Memphite court 
in order to train them in the ways of the state and so ‘indoctrinate’ (p. 252) them in a way 
fitting to succeed their fathers and to serve the state. Christian Knoblauch takes as his sub- 
ject the Memphite area during the late First Intermediate Period and Middle Kingdom, a 
time when our understanding of the area is poorly understood. He reviews the data and 
proposes a three-phase chronology before developing a model for understanding the period. 

Katherine Eaton examines ‘Memphite, Theban and Heliopolitan gods of rule in the 
New Kingdom’, looking at how the depiction of these gods is affected by local conditions 
as well as how Memphite practices may sometimes be reflected elsewhere. Religion is also 
the subject of Rehab Assem's paper, which provides a very convenient summary of the 
Hathor cult at Memphis from the Old Kingdom onward. 

We then come to four papers which have aspects of crafts or professions at their core. 
That by Lesley Kinney examines ‘Butcher queens of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties’ and 
looks at the role of butchers as ritual performers in the context of the ‘Acacia House’, linking 
ritual, royalty and profession. Michelle Hampson deals with her discovery of two previously 
unrecorded scenes showing carpenters from the tomb of Khuenre, part of the Menkaure 
Cemetery, at Giza. This had originally been mistaken for a rope-making scene by Reisner. 
The same tomb also has scenes showing leatherworking — including hide stretching. 

Christopher Davey provides an interesting review of Memphite tomb scenes that include 
metallurgy, especially with reference to a particular crucible type which, he argues, con- 
tained the fire as well as the metal. He notes that the scenes are ‘didactic in that they depict 
stages of the process’ (p. 105), a point which the reviewer, along with Sarah Doherty, has 
argued elsewhere for pottery. One would like to see some of the hypothesis presented in the 
paper further tested by experimental archaeology. 

Last of all, Angela La Loggia discusses ‘Architects, Engineers and Builders in Early 
Dynastic Memphis, providing an enlightening summary of their proficiency in the 
Early Dynastic cemeteries of Saqqara and Helwan. There is a useful — and impressive — 
tabulation of the volume of earth excavated, and number of bricks used in a variety of 
tombs at Saqqara and Helwan which reinforces the scale of these early works. 

In summary, this is an interesting and engaging volume which has sufficient variety of 
papers to interest a wide range of Egyptologists and archaeologists. The conference brief 
excludes the later history of the Memphite region and it is to be hoped that a similar meet- 
ing, dealing with this later history, might be held and so complement this volume. This is 
a book which all Egyptological libraries will want and which will be of value to students 
and professionals alike. 


Cardiff University Paul T. Nicholson 


L. Grig and G. Kelly (eds.), Two Romes: Rome and Constantinople in Late Antiquity, Oxford 
Studies in Late Antiquity, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2012, xvi+465 pp. Cased. 
ISBN 978-0-19-973940-0 


This engaging collection of essays represents a challenge to the conventional ‘teleological’ 
tale of two cities whereby Rome dedined as Constantinople rose in importance, 
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proportionally and intentionally. Rome, the editors (and most of the contributors) argue, 
remained culturally vibrant and politically relevant well into the 5th century AD, while it 
took a long time for Constantinople to supplant Rome as the imperial capital. 

Part I begins with the editors' Introduction, which both previews the volume's papers 
and begins to make the case for its revisionist thesis. Lucy Grig's chapter which follows 
looks at the competing representational topographies of Rome and Constantinople. Until 
the 5th century, she argues, ‘Rome was not just an urbs or even the Urbs’, but the supreme 
ideal — the ‘aloof goddess Roma, rather than a mere Tyche, which distinguished other 
‘second-rank’ cities. Even though Rome was forcibly ‘twinned with her upstart “sister,” 
Constantinopolis! (p. 43) at the beginning of the 4th century, Rome's ongoing 'precarious 
supremacy’ is indicated by its position as the central reference point in the late 4th-century 
Peutinger Table. The following essay by Bryan Ward-Perkins is a physical comparison of 
the two Romes. The author contrasts the deliberate destruction of the Christian fabric of 
the city of Constantinople by Muslim conquerors with the preservationist tendencies of the 
Late Antique aristocracy of Rome. Constantinople's Late Antique urban fabric is therefore 
less recoverable than Rome's during the same period. 

Part II, on urban space and development, opens with John Matthews's very useful text, 
translation of and commentary on the Notitia Urbis Constantinopolitanae, an early 5th- 
century description of the city's physical infrastructure, which adds a bit more flesh to the 
bones of the physical remains discussed by Ward-Perkins in the previous chapter. The fol- 
lowing two chapters by James Crow and Carlos Machado focus on, respectively, the Con- 
stantinopolitan water supply and aqueducts (which, by the end of the 6th century, rivalled 
Rome's own), and Roman aristocratic housing (which enjoyed a boom in the 4th century 
as Roman aristocrats began building over formerly restricted imperial and public spaces by 
then abandoned by the central authorities). 

Part II, "Emperors in the City’, begins with Mark Humphries’s chapter on Valentinian 
II, the longest resident emperor in Rome since Maxentius. Humphries’s chapter is an 
avowed attempt to rehabilitate the reputation of Valentinian, who is usually wrongly 
regarded as an inept and ineffectual ruler. He successfully tussled with Pope Leo the Great 
— no mean feat in itself — and Humphries shows that Leo needed Valentinian's authority 
and backing more than the emperor needed the pope's. Peter van Nuffelen's chapter echoes 
Humphries's in the sense that his main concern is the competition for authority and pres- 
tige between emperors and church leaders, this time during public ceremonies in Constan- 
tinople. Van Nuffelen argues, contrary to the communis opinio, that emperors could hardly 
stage-manage public rituals, especially in the presence of powerful and ambitious bishops. 
Additionally, the emperor had to improvise responses to the Constantinopolitan people's 
spontaneous demands, insults and acclamations on such occasions. 

Part IV, on panegyric, begins with Roger Rees's essay on the seemingly random collec- 
tion of texts assembled by Pacatus, the XIZI Panegyrici Latini. Rees believes that the organis- 
ing principle behind the collection was to show ‘an enduring record of Gallic loyalty’ to the 
emperor (p. 210), to assert the primacy of the Roman empire and to praise Theodosius as 
Trajanic optimus princeps. John Vanderspoel’s chapter speculates that the strong pro- 
Constantinople material that appears at the end of Themistius’ Oration 3, delivered in 
Rome in AD 357, was added later for consumption by a Constantinopolitan audience. The 
problem here is that even circumstantial evidence is lacking to support Vanderspoel’s 
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argument, although he invokes some thought-provoking parallels to bolster his case. The 
final two essays of this section, Gavin Kelly's on the poet Claudian and Andrew Gillett on 
Claudian's main innovation (Latin epic verse panegyric) and purposes, are mutually illumi- 
nating. Kelly argues that the poet is reluctant to credit Constantinople as the New Rome 
(and not just in the fiercely anti-Constantinopolitan Jn Eutropium, where Constantinople 
is an ‘ersatz Rome’: p. 256), although he ultimately ‘raises the possibility [that] Constan- 
tinople [is] the equal of Rome ... and then refuses to confirm or deny’ it (p. 258). 

Part V, entitled ‘Christian Capitals?’, opens with two close studies of documents whose 
relation to thematic concerns of this section is somewhat obscure. Benet Salway's chapter 
on the travelogue and pilgrimage narrative, the Bordeaux Itinerary (dated to AD 333), is a 
fascinating explication of the history of this strange text and reaches the radical conclusion 
that the original destination of the writer (who Salway speculates was a member of a West- 
ern VIP's entourage, a lay Christian in his thirties) was Constantinople, and that the tour 
of the Holy Land that followed whatever business brought his boss to Constantinople was 
later 'grafted on' to the original trip. John Curran's chapter is a close study and defence 
of the intellectual respectability of the 4th-century poetess Proba's Cento — a re-telling of 
episodes from the Bible using exclusively lines from Virgil's poems. The poem epitomises 
'a certain [Roman] Christian milieu renegotiating a [pagan] literary tradition' (p. 343). 
The final two essays of Part V focus on the negotiations of the relative status of the bishops 
of Rome and Constantinople through religious councils and the canons emanating from 
them. Neil McLynn's acutely argued chapter focuses on the third canon of the Council of 
Constantinople in AD 381, which established Rome's primacy as the papal see and gave 
the bishop of Constantinople nothing but second place after Rome (i.e. before other met- 
ropolitan sees — Alexandria, Antioch, etc.). The impetus behind the canon's formulation 
was to prevent the successor of Gregory of Nazianzus as bishop of Constantinople, the 
‘innocuous nonentity’ Nectarius, from gaining any undue honour or privilege. Philippe 
Blandeau's chapter studies the papal correspondence of the years 518—521 in order to 
show the ‘discrepancy between Petrine ideology’ — which asserted the universal power 
of the papacy — ‘and Realpolitik’, represented by the emperor Justin I ignoring the will of 
Rome when choosing bishops of Constantinople. These two chapters capture nicely the 
theme of Rome and Constantinople jockeying for primacy in matters of religion and 
Christian orthodoxy. 

An Epilogue by Anthony Kaldellis discusses the identity of the people we usually refer 
to as ‘Byzantines’. He drily notes that ‘Byzantine studies is possibly the only field that 
actively denies the identity of its subjects’ (p. 387), who called and thought of themselves 
as Romans and called their empire Romanía. He argues that after 700, what we call the 
Byzantine empire was actually a nation-state, that is, it was not a multiethnic empire but a 
unified state with common customs, religion, language, state apparatus and a homogeneous 
culture. There is much food for thought here (for example, what we call 'Romanisation' 
should be regarded as ‘proto-Byzantinisation’, and the history of what we call the Byzantine 
empire should be seen to begin in the 2nd century) — and thus a suitable way to end a radi- 
cally thought-provoking and fine collection of essays. 


Australian National University, Canberra Paul J. Burton 
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S. Günther (ed.), Ordnungsrahmen antiker Okonomien: Ordnungskonzepte und Steuerungs- 
mechanismen antiker Wirtschafissysteme in vergleich, Philippika 53, Harrassowitz Verlag, 
Wiesbaden 2012, viii«275 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-447-06722-5/ 
ISSN 1613-5628 


This collection derives from a workshop held in Mainz in 2010, bringing together young 
scholars from across Germany to consider different aspects of ancient economic history 
around the general theme of ‘Organisational frameworks of ancient economies: concepts of 
order and mechanisms of control of ancient economic systems in comparison’. The collec- 
tion extends chronologically from the Mycenean period, with Fischer's study of the palace 
economy seen through Linear B texts, to late antiquity (though not much beyond the 
3rd century), and geographically across the whole extent of the classical world (although 
neither Africa nor Egypt — excepting Droß-Krüpe’s study of the ways that the state and the 
army organised the supply of textiles — features strongly). The definition of ‘economic’ 
encompasses the euergetic activities of women in Miletus (Burgemeister and Köcke), the 
role of provincial concilia in local economic life (Edelmann-Singer) and the organisation of 
river transport (Vögler), as well as more familiar topics such as the different means employed 
to mobilise resources for common purposes in Athens and Sparta (Rohde), the financial 
crisis of AD 33 (Schartmann), the economic implications of tying coloni to the land 
(Schipp), and surveys of the archaeological evidence for the distribution of foodstuffs and 
other goods (Ehmig) and for oil and oil lamps at Heidelberg (Hensen). 

Even the best of such collections tend towards a certain miscellaneousness, as the ability 
of conference organisers to compel their contributors to engage with and limit themselves 
to a specified agenda is always limited. This collection feels more miscellaneous than most, 
a selection of generally interesting papers that do not speak to one another at all, or address 
any common questions (the ‘comparative perspective” is provided by the mixture of topics, 
not by any explicit comparisons). In part, this may be because the theme is so broad, or at 
least has been interpreted as such. Günther's brief introduction sets out clearly the aim to 
move beyond the old primitivist-moderniser division — a ritual that every publication on 
this topic must perform — and, more promisingly, questions the exclusive focus of much 
recent work on the ideas of the New Institutional Economics; the idea of ‘frameworks’, he 
suggests, will draw into the discussion the ideas of economic geography and network theory 
as well, and emphasise complexity. In practice, however, concepts like ‘framework’ and 
‘space’, which have substantive content in those disciplines, become in the hands of these 
ancient historians vague and empty, an opportunity for them to summarise their recent 
research rather than to employ that research in the development of a new theoretical 
approach. Even more than most collections, therefore, this is a book to consult because one 
chapter is relevant to your particular interests, rather than a book to engage with as a whole. 

I found the experience of reading the whole work most interesting as an opportunity 
reflect on the different national traditions of studying the economies of antiquity — not 
least, a reminder that the English-language tradition with which I am most familiar is by 
no means the only one worth bothering with. For every moment where I felt the lack of 
engagement with the scholarship I know (Finley remains the most-cited Anglo-American 
ancient historian here, with little reference to more recent works like the Scheidel, Morris 
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and Saller collection),! there was mention of some interesting-looking German work that 
has hitherto escaped my attention. Of course, no national tradition is ever completely 
homogeneous; while many of these papers felt, from my perspective, under-theorised and 
too focused on the basic compilation of information rather than considering the wider 
implications — and I fully accept that this may simply be because they were not engaging 
with questions that I think are important — there were also papers like that of Rollinger on 
the role of personal relationships in the operation of credit systems in the late Roman 
Republic, entirely familiar with the English-language literature and current debates while 
developing his own approach, where I can only hope that enough of my Anglo-American 
colleagues will make the effort to read some German. 

I would also note two aspects of this collection which highlight a certain gap in the 
English-language tradition at present. The first is a focus on ancient economic thought, 
broadly defined, moving beyond simplistic attempts at establishing, for example, Aristotle 
as the founder of modern economics, or (more commonly) dismissing all ancient ideas as 
primitive and irrational. Priddat on Aristotle's conception of the market as an arena for 
social justice, Günther on Xenophon's image of the Persian king as the ideal economic 
actor and Page on Pliny the Younger all seek to set these ideas in their historical context 
and explore their implications — albeit in both cases they might take this much further — as 
does Rollinger in his reflections on the idea of amicitia. The second theme is the focus on 
the Limes, the ‘developing world’ of the Roman empire, a reminder of how many English- 
language debates in Roman economic history tend to return to the familiar territories of 
Italy, Gaul, Africa and Egypt. For these reasons, as well as for the general principle of 
encouraging the exchange of ideas across linguistic frontiers, it is important to keep an eye 
out for publications like this that offer an insight into the range of work being done beyond 
the usual confines of the debate. 


University of Bristol Neville D.G. Morley 


D.S. Habermehl, Settling in a Changing World: Villa Development in the Northern Provinces 
of the Roman Empire, Amsterdam Archaeological Series 19, Amsterdam University 
Press, Amsterdam 2013, ix+240 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-90-8964-506-7 


Diederick Habermehl's book is the result of his PhD studies at the Free University of 
Amsterdam. It is part of a broader research programme: ‘Roman villa landscapes in the 
North: Economy, Culture and Lifestyles’. The ‘Changing World’ is the northernmost con- 
tinental part of the Roman empire, extending up to the northern Rhine frontier. It embraces 
a region which now includes areas of Germany, Holland, Belgium and France. More 
important than these modern political divisions are the geological ones. The northern part 
comprises sand and clay. To the south of this is a loess region, in turn bordered by the hilly 
area of the Eifel and the Ardennes. The sand and clay area was forested and best suited to 
animal raising, while the loess is arable and in Roman times probably produced mainly 
wheat. 


! W. Scheidel, I. Morris and R. Saller (eds.), The Cambridge Economic History of the Greco-Roman 
World (Cambridge 2007). 
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The title of the book is somewhat misleading. ‘Settling’ might seem to imply the arrival 
of newcomers, but H. emphasises rather the continuity of population from the Late Iron 
Age into the times of the Roman empire. The subtitle of the book, Villa Development..., is 
also a point of argument. H. in fact argues against the term villa, seeing that this implies 
the importation of a concept from Classical Italy (and, especially, Classical Latin terminol- 
ogy). It also recalls, perhaps, the concept of the rural villas of the Veneto owned by the 
wealthy inhabitants of Renaissance Venice. The point is that the settlements discussed in 
this book were the normal residences of the farming communities that worked these lands. 

The book catalogues 270 of these community settlements. Their distribution is illus- 
trated by small scale maps which not only mark the positions of H.’s various categories 
(Figs. 3.15, open and enclosed areas, 3.17, axially organised complexes, 3.30, houses to 
three degrees of monumentalisation, 4.7, houses according to the number of rooms) but 
also the distinction (by shading) between the sand/clay and loess regions, together with four 
towns, Cologne, Tongres, Bavai and Amiens. These towns were linked by a major Roman 
road, and the majority of the settlements clustered along this line, as H. points out in his 
text, but he does not mark this road on his maps. It would have been useful to have 
included a larger scale and more detailed map such as that in the Barrington Atlas of the 
Greek and Roman World (map 11), which shows more roads and more named places, high- 
lighting the comparative emptiness of the sand/clay region, and which would offer a more 
useful framework for the more precise location of the settlement sites. The majority, obvi- 
ously, are in the loess region which from its geological nature sustained denser agricultural 
exploitation. They comprise simple groupings more akin to individual farmsteads, too 
small to be called villages or even hamlets, which had already formed the extensive settle- 
ment pattern of the Late Iron Age, before the coming of the Romans. H. traces the way 
these developed in the Roman period, with improved building techniques and increasing 
complexity of plan, into what are normally termed villas in the context of Roman archaeol- 
ogy, for Roman Britain as well as for the Continent and the area of this study. 

Improvements in the Roman period include the demarcation by ditches or fences of the 
settlement area. H. points out that the Iron Age structures and their form continue into 
the time of the Empire; above all, simple rectangular wooden structures comprising a single 
room divided with a line of internal posts supporting a thatched ridge roof. These com- 
munities would have been essentially self-supporting, the houses constructed from locally 
available timber. Those in the sand and clay region farmed livestock, and part of the inte- 
rior of these simple houses functioned as byres. 

The arrival of Roman political control, and the presence of the Roman army on the 
Rhine frontier introduced new techniques; so the houses now have stone footings, quarried 
perhaps some distance from the settlement, not from within the property, terracotta tiles 
commercially produced, and plastered walls, all implying a more developed economic sys- 
tem. (I recall a fragment of a vault at the house at Bad Neuenahr, 070 in H.’s catalogue, 
made of plaster on a semicircle of wooden laths rather than stone). The plans of the houses 
become more complex, with separate rooms for different purposes, and increased privacy. 
The exterior appearance may be enhanced by porticoes across the front, perhaps between 
square rooms attached at the corners of the main structure. Bath buildings may be included 
or added — the implication is that of the blandishments of Roman civilisation which Tacitus 
sees seduced the inhabitants of Roman Britain. 
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Some of these houses become very extensive. Settlements might come to be grouped 
round a dominating big house, with ancillary buildings for the lesser inhabitants or for 
distinct agricultural purposes. These places are more than self-sufficient; in the loess region 
above all they are producing surpluses of corn (stored in granaries) to be transported to 
serve the needs of the army and the urban centres. 

This is a very thorough and convincing study. It is based on a wide understanding of 
the published material, extended particularly by recent excavation, including rescue excava- 
tions in the areas of Germany affected by open-cast mining for lignite, though some of this 
is available only in preliminary reports. The result is a much clearer understanding of what 
the establishment of the Roman provincial system meant to the existing population and 
their descendants outside the more obviously Roman element of the towns, the coloniae and 
the military. 


Birmingham, UK Richard A. Tomlinson 


A. Hartmann, Zwischen Relikt und Reliquie: Objektbezogene erinnerungspraktiken in antiken 
gesellschafien, Studien zur Alten Geschichte 11, Verlag Antike, Berlin 2010, 846 pp. 
Cased. ISBN 978-3-938032-35-0 


The published doctoral dissertation of this reviewer has 302 pages. The page count of the 
present book, which earned the author the same degree from the University of Eichstätt, 
accounts for almost 1000 pages. Lack in quantity does most certainly not indicate a lack in 
quality. Nor does abundance in quantity. The bulky study in memorial culture presented 
here by Andreas Hartmann is a formidable piece of research and, incredible but true, a 
rather enjoyable read. H. takes his reader by the hand and guides him through the fascinat- 
ing panopticum of ancient memorial practice. 

Unavoidably, however, we are confronted first with a few preliminaries on 'concepts 
and terminology’ (Chapter 2). What is a memorial landscape? In order to unravel this mys- 
tery, H. takes refuge to a whole array of theories, from Assmann to Halbwachs, and from 
the other Assmann to Gadamer. We are then introduced to the terminological couple 
Relikt/Reliquie (both translated as ‘relic’ in English; but while Reliquie has a specific reli- 
gious meaning, Relikt encompasses anything that has survived from the past). 

The dealings of the ancients with such relics are then the subject of Chapter 3 (Umgang 
mit Relikten’). H. surveys the whole landscape, including artefacts, natural relics such as 
fossils, and bodies. He discusses such seemingly modern concepts as monument protection 
and memorial places (Gedenkstätten). With H. as our guide, we visit the Flavian Templum 
Pacis, where artwork from all over the empire was put on display. And we join the dealers 
of antiquities and memorabilia, who increased the price of their commodities by adding the 
symbolic value of memories to them. 

Chapter 4 (Überreste der Vergangenheit in der antiken Literatur’) surveys the reflec- 
tions of the use and abuse of relics in ancient literature. Of particular interest in this part is 
a section on ’textual objects’ (Textobjekte), in which H. addresses the problem that most of 
the objects he writes about are attested only owing to texts; here he shows that ancient 
authors often were in quite the same position: as an example, H. cites from an inventory 
from the temple of Lindos listing some 40 objects. The inventory contains votive gifts, 
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which never formed an ensemble of objects present in the temple at one given time. By 
presenting this piece of evidence, H. illustrates how dangerous it can be to take constructed 
textual objects at face value. 

Chapters 5 (Bedeutung und Funktionen von Relikten’) and 6 (Von Athen nach Jeru- 
salem") form the analytical core of the thesis and produce the bulk of its intellectual added- 
value. Here, H. explains the role of material objects in the construction of collectively 
shared memories. Relics can act as ‘Repräsentanz einer fundierenden Vergangenheit 
(p. 497) — through their sheer presence, they contribute to the construction of a past con- 
stitutive for a community's identity. H. takes the Acropolis in Athens and the memorial 
landscape of Archaic Rome as examples; they can also provide protection through their 
‘talismanische Wirkung’ (p. 543), as did the palladium in Rome; finally, the act as sources 
of legitimacy, like the relics of Alexander the Great for the Ptolemies. 

In the final chapter, H. discusses the rise of Palestine as a memorial landscape and des- 
tination for pilgrimage in late antiquity, from the finding of the Holy Sepulchre to the 
spread of relic- and martyr-worship. The chapter exposes the structural similarities between 
pagan hero-worship and the Christian cult of martyrs: in both traditions, magic qualities 
were attributed to relics, a belief that survives in many regions of the Mediterranean till the 
present day. 

H.’s thesis is an important contribution to the study of the handling of the past by 
humans. While massive and extraordinarily rich in material of very disparate kind and ori- 
gin, it still impresses with its astonishing ease and lucidity: highly recommended for anyone 
interested in memorial culture and anthropological approaches to the classical world. 


Karl von Ossietzky University, Oldenburg Michael Sommer 


O. Hekster, S. Schmidt-Hofner and C. Witschel (eds), Ritual Dynamics and Religious 
Change in the Roman Empire, Proceedings of the Eighth Workshop of the Interna- 
tional Network 'Impact of Empire', Heidelberg, July 5—7, 2007, Impact of Empire 9, 
Brill, Leiden/Boston 2009, xii+376 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-90-04- 
17481-8/ISSN 1572-0500 


The study of rituals has proved to be an important area of research in the social sciences. 
Sociologists, anthropologists and other social scientists have studied, and continue to study, 
the rituals of various communities, developing methods and coming to conclusions. Roy 
Rappaport noted in 1999, ‘I therefore take ritual to be the social act basic to humanity'.! 
Walter Burkert, in his turn, wrote, '[ritual] a form of standardised behaviour whose func- 
tion is communicative, and whose pragmatic basis may be secondary, or even vanish 
completely'? A useful definition, but not necessarily to be accepted in its entirety. Obvi- 
ously, a ritual includes actions performed for their symbolic value, without this necessarily 
implying that they lack a basic social function in expressing, fixing and reinforcing the 
shared values and beliefs of a society, which are sometimes conceived of in cosmic terms. In 


! R.A. Rappaport, Ritual and Religion in the Making of Humanity (Cambridge 1999), 31. 
? W. Burkert, Die orientalisierende Epoche in der griechischen Religion und Literatur (Heidelberg 
1984), 28. 
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any case, it is generally accepted that rituals contribute to the creation of strong social or 
other types of bonds within a community and so contribute by extension to the feeling of 
joint belonging and collective identity. 

The publication of the proceedings of a conference with which we are concerned here 
juxtaposes rituals with religious change over the Imperial period. The whole perspective 
offered by the book becomes clearer if we recall that the matter of ritual dynamics and 
religious change is to be viewed as part of a more general reflection, as the fruit of lengthy 
and high-calibre international scholarly co-operation on the matter of the impact of empire, 
which has to its credit workshops and more than ten collective volumes. The present vol- 
ume contains 17 papers, set in a tripartite structure, and one, by Angelos Chaniotis, that 
functions as an introduction. This refers to various historical examples and sets forth the 
principles on the basis of which the papers that follow fall into place, that is, ritual displace- 
ment, agency, transfer, emulation and ritual dynamics. The first part of the book, ‘Ritualis- 
ing the Empire’, contains five papers, the first of which, by Stéphane Benoist, examines 
the development of the office of Pontifex Maximus during the first five centuries of the 
Christian era, thus establishing continuities in the exercise of religious power, even as 
Christianity was consolidating itself. The next four papers deal with matters of histoire évé- 
nementielle. They refer to the use of symbols, rituals, religious connections in the service of 
the new regime and in the consolidation of personal power. There are three contributions 
here, by Ida Ostenberg, Patrizia Arena and Oliver Hekster. These revolve around the well- 
known matter of the gentle devaluation of the content and type of rituals of the Republican 
period, with the aim of giving expression to the new regime founded by Augustus. To these 
papers is to be added the contribution of Martijn Icks, on the religious initiatives of 
Helagabalus and the reactions that they provoked. 

The second part of the book, ‘Performing Civic Community in the Empire’, focuses 
upon the provinces, the reception and acceptance of elements symbolising or forming 
Roman imperial power. Thus Christer Bruun deals with the particular case of the civic ritu- 
als of Ostia, the city that was the immediate neighbour of Rome, and the impact of Rome 
on these rituals. Frits Naerebout singles out the matter of dance as ritual and tracks its fate 
in Roman culture. Eftychia Stavrianopoulou addresses the general subject of public sympo- 
sia. Anne-Valérie Pont considers the honorific rituals with which provincial cities received 
Roman governors and with the motives that lay behind the assigning of these honours to 
governors. This part of the book doses with the contribution of Werner Eck. This deals 
with the true vehicles of Roman power in the provinces, that is, governors, military officers 
and so on, and the symbols of power, such as portraits of the emperor on coins and his 
statues. The title of the third section, "Performing Religion in the Roman Empire’, would 
seem to suggest that it contains matters pertaining to religion, in contrast, one supposes, to 
the first two sections, which refer to rituals. The first paper is by Greg Woolf, who disarm- 
ingly poses the question of the stereotypes that we have so far used to deal with religion in 
the provinces in Imperial times. Emily Hemelrijk, in her turn, considers the question of the 
participation of women in rituals of sacrifice. Arbia Hilali examines the role and signifi- 
cance of funeral banquets in the Africa of the Imperial period, for the maintenance of col- 
lective memory. Günther Schérner chooses the example of the worship of Saturn in Africa 
to reflect upon the local and temporal peculiarities that the worship of well-known deities 
presents in the empire as a whole. Christoph Auffarth traces changes in Greek religion 
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wrought by the influence of Rome. Nicole Belyache examines the feedback and renewal 
that the worship of Luna underwent at Pisidia in Antioch, under the pressure of Roman 
influence and local needs. The final paper, by Joachim-Friedrich Quack, deals with similar 
questions in Roman Egypt. 

One could comment further on any one of these pieces. Although the general context 
consisting of the linking of feasts, religious ceremonies and events, symbolism and ritual 
with imperial power and ideology recurs in scholarly production over recent decades, the 
elaboration of various aspects and of particular cases, as here, is always welcome. What, 
however, is slightly surprising, and so tends to work against the volume and the whole argu- 
ment, is the absence of more general reflection on, and review of, the general matter of 
ritual and, in particular, on the expression of it, as appears in the title of the volume. As we 
have said, discussion of rituals has attracted particular interest over recent decades in the 
fields of ethno-archaeology, anthropology and the study of religion. To go beyond the 
examples and particular cases quoted in this volume might very well help in the analysis 
and interpretation of ritual procedures of the early Christian period in the Mediterranean. 
Had this been done, it would have greatly increased the importance of the book and would 
have made it a work of reference. Similar observations can be made regarding the second 
theme of the book, which deals with religious change. At this point, it should be noted that 
perhaps in none of the papers is there any discussion of change. In fact, the case is quite the 
opposite. Benoist, among others, shows that even in the case of Christianisation, where we 
can talk with clarity about change = conversion, the archives that she examines in her paper 
show that we are dealing with transformation, rather than change, at least as regards the 
political aspect of religious behaviour. 

As already noted, there is no widely accepted definition of ritual. Even the definition 
given by Evangelos Kyriakides, ‘ritual is an outsider's or “etic” category for a set of actions, 
which to the outsider seems irrational, non-contiguous, or illogical... (and for) the insider 
or "emic" performer as an acknowledgement that this activity can be seen as such by 
the uninitiated onlooker’,’ still presents problems. These problems appear very clearly in 
the pages of the present volume, too, both as regards the limits of rituals considered case by 
case and the methods of dealing with them and thus, in connection with the distinction 
made by Kyriakides, regarding the external and internal actor. Roman society is not always 
suitable for this. The same may, perhaps, hold for members of our own scholarly commu- 
nity. In particular one should question whether it is possible to examine dance as a ritual, 
when it is severed from the particular context within which it is realised (Naerebout). Does 
all dance have the same weight, the same content and the same symbolism? Does even the 
recording and updating of the Fasti (Bruun) necessarily refers to the conceptual category of 
rituals? 

To sum up: this collective effort would have added more to scholarly debate had it 
overcome its preoccupation with particular cases and gone more deeply into the reality of 
symbolism and ritual, in whose continued shaping the impact of imperial power is clearly 
definitive. 


Panteion University, Athens Panagiotis Doukellis 


? E. Kyriakides, The Archaeology of Ritual (Los Angeles 2007). 
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A. Heller, Das Babylonien der Spätzeit (7-4. Jh.) in den klassischen und keilschrifilichen 
Quellen, Oikumene — Studien zur antiken Weltgeschichte 7, Verlag Antike, Berlin 
2010, 557 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-3-938032-38-1 


In recent years, historians of the classical world have become increasingly aware of the 
wealth of material contained in Babylonian archives relating to events well known from 
accounts by Greek and Roman writers, such as the collapse of the Assyrian empire, the fall 
of Babylon to Cyrus of Persia, Xerxes and Babylon's temples and last, but not least, 
Alexander's conquest of Babylonia. Particularly interesting is the fact that this material can, 
and does, provide an alternative picture of those events, which may be rather more reliable 
(certainly different) than stories circulated by individuals unfamiliar with Mesopotamian 
society and culture, given that they lived at a considerable physical and, more often than 
not, temporal remove from them. 

However, there is the problem that the relevant material survives in a language (and 
script) with which most classical historians are unfamiliar, i.e. Akkadian cuneiform. But 
this problem is being gradually overcome by more and more young scholars being encour- 
aged to study Akkadian and familiarise themselves with Mesopotamia's rich culture. Still 
— the task is not easy and guidance to the complexities of the documents and archaeological 
evidence is badly needed. This, in effect, is what André Heller sets out to do in this book. 
It is based on his doctoral dissertation, supervised by Peter Hógemann, well known for his 
strong interest in the Near East — yet H. does not hesitate to disagree with his ‘Doktorvater’ 
on certain issues as references at various points indicate. His work is rigorous and detailed, 
discussing and analysing the relevant evidence (including biblical as well as classical sources) 
in considerable detail, although it is not quite as unique as he maintains (pp. 11-12). 
Beginning with a long section on the sources (archaeological sites, classical authors, cunei- 
form texts), he then sets the scene by giving a sketch of Babylonian society, which (perhaps 
inevitably) concentrates heavily on its temples. Here the work of the multitude of research- 
ers working with Michael Jursa and Caroline Waerzeggers proves invaluable, and he will 
doubtless have welcomed the detailed study by the latter of the prebendal system based on 
archives from Borsippa? which, contrary to his assertion (p. 107), provides considerable 
insights into the cultic functioning of the temples. 

Despite H.’s attempt to provide a narrative history, the lacunose nature of the evidence 
makes that difficult, and his longest and most satisfactory sections are devoted to detailed 
analyses of the topics that will most interest classical historians: the Assyrian empire in its 
later stages, Cyrus' conquest, Darius' seizure of the throne leading to two Babylonian revolts, 
Xerxes’ reorganisation of cults and the resultant increasing regionalism of Babylonia,’ 


! See E Joannés, La Mésopotamie au ler millénaire (Paris 2000) (English translation: The Age of 
Empires [Edinburgh 2004]). 

? C. Waerzeggers, The Ezida Temple of Borsippa: Priesthood, Cult, Archives (= Achaemenid History 
XV) (Leiden 2010); see also C. Waerzeggers, ‘The Babylonian priesthood in the long sixth century 
BC’. BICS 54.2 (2011), 59-70. 

? The effects of Xerxes’ action in Babylonia was subjected to detailed scrutiny in a Workshop 
held in Leiden in January 2014, organised by Caroline Waerzeggers. 
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Alexander's victory at Gaugamela,* the Babylonian response to Alexander as suggested (still 
mystifyingly) by the Dynastic Prophecy, the omina mortis leading to the unsuccessful enact- 
ment of the ‘Substitute King ritual and the Macedonian ruler's death? This he does with 
great lucidity, displaying an impressive command of the literature, including Briant's cru- 
cial clarification of Alexander's action in relation to the katarraktes on the Tigris, showing 
that it was part of the regular, seasonal irrigation works. Here is an instance where he firmly 
rejects his supervisor's understanding of the episode (pp. 436—40). 

Naturally, there is the occasional slip: for example, the Persian palace in Babylon dates 
to Artaxerxes II (not Darius I) as both Francois Vallat and Ernie Haerinck have pointed 
out; the idea that Xerxes resided in Babylon as Crown Prince is an old one based on refer- 
ences to the ‘house of the crown prince’, which simply means Xerxes’ land-holding in Baby- 
lonia, something well-attested by the estates granted to members of the royal family and 
Persian nobles documented in the later Mura$ü archives (both p. 270); the “Bessos’ (if read 
correctly), in the now published Bactrian documents, is extremely unlikely to be Artaxerxes 
V (p. 361, n. 48), as both Robin Lane Fox and Pierre Briant have pointed out; as a Baby- 
lonian solar eclipse tablet indicates, Artaxerxes III was not murdered (p. 426).° Very curi- 
ous is what must be a slip (or have I misunderstood this?) on p. 225, where he has the 
Achaemenids fearing an invasion from the Iranian highlands into the East Tigris area. 
Although the development of that region in the Achaemenid period is striking, as well 
discussed in Gauthier Tolini's recent thesis,’ I cannot understand how it connects to the 
Persians being worried about an invasion from Iran, rather than developing the area in 
order to link Babylonia more closely to Susa. There are also omissions, such as Eichmann’s 
excavations in Tema, which have brought a stele of (almost certainly) Nabonidus to light, 
to which can now be added an inscribed relief fragment from Padakka, Saudi Arabia. 


^ Add now R. Rollinger and K. Ruffing, “Panik” im Heer — Dareios III., die Schlacht von Gau- 
gamela und die Mondfinsternis vom 20. September 331 v.Chr.. ZranAnt 47 (2012), 101-15. 

? Definitely dated to 11 June 323 (see A.J. Sachs and H. Hunger, Astronomical Diaries and 
Related Texts from Babylonia I: Diaries from 652 B.C. to 262 B.C. [Vienna 1988], 322, obv. 8"). 

6 F, Vallat, ‘Le palais d’Artaxerxés II à Babylone’. Northern Akkad Project Reports 2 (1989), 3-6; 
E. Haerinck, ‘Babylonia under Achaemenid rule’. In J. Curtis (ed.), Mesopotamia and Iran in the 
Persian Period (London 1997), 28-30. 

7 J. Naveh and S. Shaked, Aramaic Documents from Ancient Bactria from the Khalili Collection 
(London 2012), Chapter 1 (pp. 174-85); cf. R. Lane Fox, ‘Alexander the Great: “Last of the Achae- 
menids"?'. In C. Tuplin (ed.), Persian Responses: Political and Cultural Interaction with(in) the Achae- 
menid Empire (Swansea 2007), 267—311, at 297; and P. Briant, “The empire of Darius III in perspec- 
tive’. In W. Heckel and L. Tritle (eds.), Alexander the Great: A New History (Malden, MA/Oxford 
2009), 141-70, at 147, n. 28; note further the afterword in Naveh and Shaked 2012, 259-60. 

8 H. Hunger, Astronomical Diaries and Related Texts from Babylonia V: Lunar and Planetary Texts 
(Vienna 2001), Text 11 (BM 71537) IIT rev. 9-10; cf A. Kuhrt, The Persian Empire: A Corpus of 
Sources from the Achaemenid Period (London 2007), 423-24. 

? G. Tolini, La Babylonie et l'Iran: les relations d'une province avec le coeur de l'empire achéménide 
(539—331 a.n.è.) (thesis, Université Paris I, 2011) (not yet published). 

10 R, Eichmann, H. Schaudig and A. Hausleiter, “Archaeology and epigraphy at Tayma (Saudi 
Arabia)’. Arabian Archaeology and Epigraphy 17 (2006), 163-76; cf. F. Joannès in Nouvelles assyriolo- 
giques brèves et utilitaires (2014), n. 51. 
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Damien Agut-Labordère’s clarification of the Demotic Chronicle, ! may well have come too 
late for inclusion, but not Tolini's article on Nabonidus' defensive preparations to meet the 
Persian attack in 539 BC.'* But these are relatively minor points that do not undermine 
the book's general usefulness, which many a teacher will reach for with a sigh of relief when 
asked to teach the history of the 7th-Ath centuries BC. 


University College London Amélie Kuhrt 


J. Hoffmann-Salz, Die wirtschafilichen Auswirkungen der rômischer Eroberung: Vergleichende 
Untersuchungen der Provinzen Hispania Tarraconensis, Africa Proconsularis und Syria, 
Historia Einzelschrift 218, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2011, 561 pp. Cased. ISBN 
978-3-515-09847-2 


The ancient economy is back! After decades of utter lack of interest, scholars are rediscover- 
ing the fascination of the ‘livelihood of man’ (Karl Polanyi), and they are doing it by cun- 
ningly applying new questions and new methodologies. Julia Hoffmann-Salz’s Bonn- 
Cologne doctoral dissertation is just another proof of the unbroken vitality of a subject that 
deserves better than quantitative nit-picking. 

H.-S. sets out on her epic journey through three Roman provinces with the assumption 
that the conquest of a region had 'serious consequences' for the lives of its inhabitants 
(p. 11). Her purpose is to define these consequences in detail and on the basis of a broad 
variety of material and textual evidence (Eznleitungl Chapter 1). Chronologically, she covers 
everything from the period immediately following the first Roman conquests in Africa 
Proconsularis and Hispania Tarraconensis in the early 2nd century BC up to the period of 
firmly established rule in the three provinces under scrutiny. The choice of Spain, North 
Africa and Syria does not require much explanation: these areas were, first, crucial areas for 
the ‘Mediterraneanisation’ of the Roman state, Roman society and economy; and they are, 
second, among the most dynamic areas of archaeological research. Few regions have 
enhanced our knowledge about the Roman empire more over the last 20 years than this 
empire's extreme west, south and east. Thirdly, each of the three areas confronted Rome 
with entirely different socio-economic conditions and challenges. 

Likewise strictly logical is the structure into which H.-S. divides her work: in Section 2 
she discusses the evidence geographically, for each of the three provinces under scrutiny. 
Each of the subsections features some regional case studies, each with a closer look at set- 
tlement and population structures, ecological conditions, land use, economic activities and 
the organisation of the labour force. Each subsection concludes with some preliminary 
remarks on the economic consequences the Roman conquest had for the province in ques- 
tion. Every single one of the areas she investigates was radically reconfigured by the arrival 
of Rome. While in Spain Roman interest in mineral resources was crucial, North Africa was 


1 D. Agut-Labordère, ‘Darius Législateur et les sages en Égypte: un addendum au Livre des 
Ordonnances. In C. Moreno García (ed.), Elites et pouvoir en Égypte ancienne: épigraphie, littérature 
et archéologie (Villeneuve-d'Ascq 2009-10), 1-6. 

12 G. Tolini, ‘Quelques elements concernant la prise de Babylone par Cyrus (octobre 539 av. 
J.-C)’. Achaemenid Researches on Texts and Archaeology (http://www.achemenet.com) (2005), note 003. 
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vital for feeding Italy's urban population and accordingly integrated into the supply chain 
for grain. In Syria, the impact of Roman rule was more manifold and guided by a variety 
of interests; yet it affected even the remotest areas of the Syrian steppe. 

In Section 3, H.-S. summarises the results of her survey systematically. Here she attempts 
at quantifying the factors of continuity and change as well as the mechanisms of integra- 
tion. Given the immense variety of ecological, social and economic settings she explores, 
her result that Rome almost invariably stimulated economic and demographic growth is, on 
the face of it, surprising. Less surprising is that the measures Rome implemented and that 
ultimately led to a booming economy, were quintessentially non-economic in character: 
urbanisation and the integration of the provincial elites into a growing imperial elite, finally 
the stimulating effect of the Roman army's presence — all this affected the entire Roman 
periphery, no matter what structures Rome encountered in a newly conquered province. 

Not everything H.-S. explores in her impressively knowledgeable thesis is new; but over- 
looking a sheer infinite pool of evidence, she has further accentuated the complexities of 
Roman conquest and economic integration. She has proven how fertile comparing case 
studies from different geographic angles Rome's empire can be. The ancient economy is 
very much alive. 


Karl von Ossietzky University, Oldenburg Michael Sommer 


I. Jacobs, Aesthetic Maintenance of Civic Space: The ‘Classical City from the 4th to the 7th c. 
AD, Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 193, Peeters/Departement Oosterse Studies, Leu- 
ven/Paris/Walpole, MA 2013, xii+1028 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 987-90-429- 
2302-7 


Ine Jacobs's volume presents a significant and timely addition to our understanding of the 
Late Antique city, in a systematic well-supported manner. The work aims to elucidate its 
physical appearance, as well as the motivations behind those who initiated construction, 
and thereby regulated the aesthetic of urban space. The monograph is based on case studies 
in Asia Minor and, to a more limited extent, the Near East, and stems from J.'s PhD thesis 
(2008). The author lays out her argument within an Introduction and eight chapters: 
Chapter 1, ‘Fortifications’; Chapter 2, ‘Streets and Squares’; Chapter 3, ‘Decorative Monu- 
ments’; Chapter 4, ‘Religious Architecture’; Chapter 5, ‘Statuary’; Chapter 6, ‘Late Antique 
and Early Byzantine Architectural Changes’; Chapter 7, ‘Initiators and Constructors’; and 
Chapter 8, ‘Using Urban Space’. There is also a Conclusion, as well as two useful appendi- 
ces (‘Short Description of Core Sites’; ‘Overview of Monuments Discussed’). Each of the 
chapters and sections within the book is further subdivided into numbered hierarchies of 
subheadings, or at times italicised subsections. 

J. is to be admired for her command of the archaeological record of the case study cities, 
both in publications, and from her personal experience. In Asia Minor the cities are Aiza- 
noi, Sardis, Ephesos, Aphrodisias, Hierapolis, Xanthos, Sagalassos, Perge and Side; and the 
Near Eastern cities are Apamea-on-the-Orontes, Gerasa, Skythopolis, Resafa, Zenobia, Abu 
Mina and, although not mentioned in the Introduction (p. 15), Antioch-on-the-Orontes. 
J. also makes use of inscriptions and primary sources to support her arguments. She admits 
her bias toward Sagalassos on p. 16, and this is evident within the text. 
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J. informs us that her focus is on the perception of a visitor to a city, rather than a resi- 
dent (a framework that is not necessarily borne out; in Chapter 7, the discussion centres 
around elite residents). She then slices up the Late Antique city from pavement to roof tile, 
examining in detail the types of materials used and reused, the reasons for their placement, 
the categories of buildings and decorative monuments that were newly constructed or sur- 
vived from the previous era and their fate in late antiquity. Some were dismantled or 
destroyed, while others were maintained and repaired. She also examines more complex 
motivations behind this, especially in her Conclusion, and the overall effect such activities 
had on the entire cityscape and the interrelationship of such constructions. She brings the 
Late Antique city vividly to life in this thorough and exacting study. 

J. also assembles a number of useful and generally well-referenced summaries on the 
political and social situation from the Áth century AD to frame her discussions. Many of 
her keen observations on the effect of the cityscape on the observer, such as the fortification 
walls (p. 63), help to shake modern prejudices of the way we view interior and exterior 
urban space in the Late Antique city. J. successfully provides rhyme and reason to that often 
chaotic urban space a modern visitor or researcher is faced with: the ‘Late Antique city’. 
One example of this is her investigation into and explanation for the use and reuse of col- 
umns and other architectural elements both on streets and in squares, as well as inside 
churches (pp. 112, 371). Her extensive and thorough discussion on religious architecture 
will be of enormous value to archaeologists and other researchers (p. 272). She expertly 
handles the fate of pagan temples at the, perhaps, not so violent hands of the Christians 
(pp. 285—99), and provides an engaging explanation of all aspects of early church construc- 
tion and layout (p. 366). Her research on the systemisation and reasons behind the reuse of 
architectural elements within a Late Antique context successfully challenges preconceptions 
that the process was random and uncontrolled (p. 404). Likewise, J.'s exposition on the 
motivations behind the survival and reuse of some but not all pagan statues is compelling 
and authoritative (pp. 428—40). 

Despite this publication's immense value, the reviewer feels that, on the whole, the work 
falls short of communicating its central thesis in a sustained fashion at times: there are too 
many competing themes at work. A comparative study such as this one, with its parallel 
examples and typologies, is strongly reminiscent of W.L. MacDonald's methodology in the 
second volume of The Architecture of the Roman Empire.‘ The strength of MacDonald’s 
volume is, however, brevity. The vast subject matter of the Aesthetic Maintenance of Civic 
Space would have been better served by two or more volumes, one of which could have 
been based on the summaries of each chapter. It is within these sections that the greatest 
clarity is achieved. With such a wide range of subjects, there are bound to be weaknesses. 
For example, it is odd that J.’s discussion on the initiators of construction did not take into 
account the practices and systems that were already well-established in the preceding Impe- 
rial period. There is a small mention of initiators from the Ist to the 3rd century AD on 
p. 480, but the relevance of the section is unclear and probably should have been omitted. 
The typographical errors within the text further point to the necessity of closer editing 
(Preface, pp. 271, 294, 335, 389, 486, note 50, etc.). 


! The Architecture of the Roman Empire, II: An Urban Appraisal (New Haven/London 1986). 
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The use of the word ‘aesthetic in the title and arguments could trouble some purists 
who may point out that, when the modern definition of the word arose in the 19th cen- 
tury, there was a controversy about its incorrect use in referring to the perception of beauty, 
when the Greek is clearly limited to the act of perceiving only — the false inference here is 
that ancient observers shared our modern sense of aestheticism. 

Undoubtedly, this book is an invaluable addition to scholarship on the Late Antique 
city, and will prove to be of great use as a reference, or catalogue, for researchers wishing to 
easily find parallels of phenomena in urban planning and construction, thanks to its many 
convenient divisions of subject matter and their accompanying exhaustive lists of examples, 
tables, plans and extensive bibliographies. 


University of Melbourne Simon J. Young 


S.F. Johnson (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of Late Antiquity, Oxford University Press, 
Oxford 2012, xli+1247 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-533693-1 


The Oxford Handbook of Late Antiquity presents itself as a 'thematic complement to the 
Cambridge Ancient History XIII (1998) and XIV (2000), covering the period from the early 
Áth century to the 7th century, or ‘from Constantine to Muhammad” (H. Inglebert, Intro- 
duction, p. 4). It is formulated in five parts: ‘Geographies and Peoples’; ‘Literary and Philo- 
sophical Cultures; ‘Law, State and Social Structures’; ‘Religions and Religious Identity’; 
and ‘Late Antiquity in Perspective’, a section which addresses Rome in relation to other 
empires, and the early historiography of late antiquity (C. Celenza, ‘Late Antiquity and the 
Italian Renaissance’). 

Throughout, it consciously separates itself from a classicising framework. In Part 1, 
where the CAH XIV (2000) devotes chapters to Italy and Greece (together with the Bal- 
kans), they make but a fleeting and self-effacing appearance (in terms of barbarian con- 
quest) in the Handbook, where the corresponding chapters are “The Western Kingdoms’ 
(M. Kulikowski), “Barbarians: Problems and Approaches (M. Maas) and “The Balkans’ 
(C.H. Caldwell), focusing on Pannonia, Dalmatia and Thrace. While CAH lingers within 
the boundaries of the Roman empire with chapters on ‘Asia Minor and Cyprus’ and ‘Van- 
dal and Byzantine Africa’, these are usurped in the Handbook by ‘Central Asia and the Silk 
Road’ (E. de la Vaissiere) and ‘Ethiopia and Arabia’ (C.J. Robin), although Egypt 
(A. Papaconstantinou), Armenia (T. Greenwood) and Syria (P. Wood) receive attention in 
both works. 

In Parts IV (Religions and Religious Identity) and V (Late Antiquity in Perspective), the 
Handbook again breaks away from the confines of Europe and the Mediterranean with a 
chapter on Christianity in Central, South and East Asia (J. Walker, ‘From Nisbis to Xi'an: 
The Church of the East in Late Antique Eurasia’), two chapters on early Islam (R. Hoyland, 
‘Early Islam as a Late Antique Religion’; S.J. Shoemaker, ‘Muhammad and the Qur'an") 
and an over-arching chapter (J. Haldon, ‘Comparative State Formation: The Later Roman 
Empire in the Wider World”) drawing comparisons with India, China and the Islamic 
world. 
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The Handbook prioritises the study of ‘mentalities’, rather than pragmatic or material 
aspects of late antiquity. The whole of Part II (pp. 335—594) is dedicated to 'Literary and 
Philosophical Cultures’; and Part IV (pp. 849-1108) is entirely devoted to ‘Religions 
and Religious Identity’, together comprising more than half the book, in addition to other 
chapters which also focus almost entirely on religious culture (A. Boud'hors, ‘The Coptic 
Tradition’, and P. Wood, ‘Syriac and the Syrians’, in Part 1; P. Guran, ‘Late Antiquity 
in Byzantium’, in Part V). Literary, philosophical, legal and social thought are dealt with in 
Parts II and III, with chapters on ‘Latin Poetry’ (S. McGill); ‘Greek Poetry’ (G. Agosti); 
‘Historiography’ (B. Croke); “Hellenism and its Discontents’ (A. Johnson); ‘Education: 
Speaking, Thinking, and Socializing’ (E. Watts); ‘Monasticism and the Philosophical Her- 
itage’ (S. Rubenson); ‘Physics and Metaphysics’ (G. Smith); “Travel, Cartography, and 
Cosmology’ (S. Fitzgerald Johnson); ‘Marriage and Family’ (K. Harper); “Health, Disease, 
and Hospitals: The Case of the “Sacred House" (P. Horden); “Concepts of Citizenship’ 
(R. Mathisen); ‘Justice and Equality. (K. Uhalde); ‘Roman Law and Legal Culture’ 
(J. Harries); and ‘Communication: Use and Reuse’ (A. Gillett). Christianisation and the 
expression and structures of Early Christianity are addressed in Part IV: ‘Paganism and 
Christianization’ (J. Maxwell), ‘Episcopal Leadership’ (D.M. Gwynn), “Theological Argu- 
mentation: The Case of Forgery’ (S. Wessel), “Sacred Space and Visual Art’ (A.M. Yasin) 
and ‘Object Relations: Theorizing the Late Antique Viewer’ (G. Peers). 

Only two chapters are entirely devoted to economic issues: ‘Central Asia and the Silk 
Road’ (Part D and ‘Economic Trajectories’ (J. Banaji, Part III), both of which also stand 
out from other chapters in drawing extensively on archaeological evidence. Substantial con- 
sideration is also given to economic developments within Chapter 7, ‘Egypt’ (also based on 
the valuable papyrological record), Chapter 19, ‘Agriculture and Other “Rural Matters" 
(C. Grey) and Chapter 34, ‘Comparative State Formation: The Later Roman Empire in 
the Wider World’ (J. Haldon), which considers climate, geography, demography and 
extraction of surplus as well as political and ideological structures. The material world 
of late antiquity is otherwise given little attention in comparison to the ‘mental world’ 
(Inglebert, Introduction, p. 6). 

On this basis, Inglebert suggests that the western and eastern parts of the Roman empire 
‘did not know cultural unity’ (p. 6). Yet an archaeologically attested commercial market 
stretching from Britain to Mesopotamia for nearly identical Mediterranean tablewares, 
olive oil and wines, reveals through its material remains a unity of diet, taste, exchange and 
cultural habits, drawing on classical tradition, right up to the 7th century.’ Although such 
archaeological evidence has driven a reconsideration of many issues in late antiquity,” the 


! See P. Garnsey, “Writing the Late Roman Empire: Method and Sources’. In DM. Gwynn (ed.), 
A.H.M. Jones and the Later Roman Empire (Leiden 2008), 25-41. 

? Among many sources, see, for example, papers in S.A. Kingsley and M. Decker (eds.), Economy 
and Exchange in the East Mediterranean during Late Antiquity (Oxford 2001); M. Mundell Mango 
(ed.), Byzantine Trade, 4th-12th Centuries: The Archaeology of Local, Regional and International 
Exchange (Farnham 2009); J. Plouviez (ed.), Amphorae in Britain and the Western Empire (= Journal 
of Roman Pottery Studies 10) (Oxford 2003); A.G. Poulter (ed.), The Transition to Late Antiquity on 
the Danube and Beyond (Oxford 2007); P. Reynolds, Hispania and the Roman Mediterranean, AD 
100—700: Ceramics and Trade (London 2010). 
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Handbook surprisingly declines to ‘survey archaeological reports or present the results of 
complicated scientific analyses’ (S.F. Johnson, ‘Preface’, p. xvii). Such material evidence 
can, however, substantially inform our understanding of the real world of late antiquity, 
and can usefully temper the textual record, as demonstrated in the few chapters in which it 
is used. 

The book is clearly laid out, with footnotes and reference lists conveniently located at 
the end of each chapter, black-and-white and a few colour illustrations, and some useful 
maps. Contributors range in affiliation from the USA and the UK to Hungary, Italy, 
France, Sweden and Australia. 


Trinity College, University of Melbourne Tamara Lewit 


T. Kaizer and M. Facella (eds.), Kingdoms and Principalities in the Roman Near East, Oriens 
et Occidens 19, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2010, 454 pp., illustrations. Paper- 
back. ISBN 978-3-515-09715-4 


This volume builds on a core of ten papers from a colloquium at Oxford in 2004, “Client 
Kingdoms" in the Roman Near East', supplemented by three more specially commissioned 
for the publication. But, as the editors note at the outset, the term 'client kingdom' is 
anachronistic, and to impose the Roman model of patronus and cliens on this complex 
system of allied states is fraught with difficulties. The types of evidence available are highly 
fragmentary; to appropriate a metaphor applied by L.D. Reynolds to Sallust manuscripts, 
these states appear abruptly in historical narrative like the smile of the Cheshire Cat, and in 
general we know nothing about their development or ultimate fate. Some of the important 
issues were in fact addressed in a survey by David Braund from 1984,! but a study such as 
this, which sets out to tackle underlying critical problems, then illustrates points with 
highly appropriate case studies, has long been overdue. 

The editors astutely limit their discussion to the East, for which there is a shared Hel- 
lenistic culture providing far better evidence than for the West, and to a period extending 
roughly from that of Pompey to the fall of Palmyra in AD 271 — although the concluding 
study of nomadism by Schurrer carries the discussion forward until the 5th century. After 
a critical Introduction, which sets out the problems involving definitions (including 'client 
kingdom’), the function and limits of amicitia, and the way in which these states were 
sandwiched between Rome and the Parthian empire, there follow four sections. The first, 
‘Outlook’, contains contributions which look at these states from the Roman and Parthian 
points of view. O. Hekster's study provides a useful summary of how personal relationships 
were fostered at Rome under the Julio-Claudians and Flavians between the imperial domus 
and the ‘trophy kings’; it is only marred by a confusion (p. 53) between Vitellius the prin- 
ceps and his father. R. Fowler's contribution gives invaluable perspective for Eurocentric 
classicists on the relationship of these states (exemplified by the case of Izates of Adiabene) 
to the Parthian kingdom; he shows effectively how the same tendencies to oversimplify and 
uncritically apply anachronistic terms such as ‘feudal states’ to these kingdoms permeate 
modern scholarship on the Parthians (cf p. 72, n. 51). 


! D. Braund, Rome and the Friendly King: The Character of the Client Kingship (London 1984). 
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The second section, ‘Themes’, contains papers on specialist topics applicable to many 
different situations and areas. A. Raggi provides, in my view, one of the highlights of this 
collection with an examination of the award of Roman citizenship to allied kings, covering 
developments under Pompey, Antony and Augustus, and demonstrating the ways in which 
these grants reflected the very different policies of these Roman leaders. K. Dahmen pre- 
sents a useful analysis of coinage in selected dependent kingdoms (including Mauretania) 
and of how portraiture and other compositional elements reflect the relationship between 
the reigning allied monarch and the princeps in Rome, while T. Kaizer demonstrates how 
state sponsored religion in Eastern kingdoms must be understood not only in light of 
inherited Hellenistic practice (notably in Commagene), but also in light of strong Roman 
influences (Palmyra) as well as of established indigenous cults (Nabataea). The final contri- 
bution by L. Morgan should probably have been included in the next section, but it pro- 
vides an important counterpoint to other studies in this collection, analysing the literary 
techniques used by neoteric poets which produced such an indelible impression in Roman 
thought of the corruption and sleaze of the kings of Bithynia. 

The third section, ‘Case studies’, opens with another highlight, the analysis of R. Stroot- 
man of the ‘Donations of Alexandria’ made by Cleopatra and Antony, and how this must 
be seen in light of long-standing Ptolemaic and Seleucid claims to supremacy, as well as 
Antony's actions on behalf of Roman interests. A. Primo explores a fascinating topic, the 
peripatetic dynasts of Pontus, but his discussion begins with a silly error regarding dates 
(p. 159), and also contains many minor errors of expression, which detract from its reada- 
bility (see below). M. Facella's contribution deals with Commagene, and sets out clearly the 
precarious relationships of its rulers with the late Republic and early Principate. A. Kropp 
looks at the strange assembly of evidence, partly historical but mostly archaeological and 
epigraphic, for kings at Emesa, while M. Sommer discusses the kings of Osrhoene during a 
much later stage (between Trajan and Gordian III), while they were part of an integrated 
system of defences against the Parthians. He provides an interesting theoretical comparison 
with the writings of the 19th-century British colonial administrator Lord Lugard, who 
advocated devolving certain powers to native rulers (Indirect Rule’) — although just as with 
the idea of client kingdoms, we should be wary of drawing too much out of an anachronis- 
tic comparison. 

The last section, ‘Variations and Alternatives’, deals with districts where allied kingship 
per se did not exist, but where some of the problems already examined did. J.-B. Yon exam- 
ines Palmyra prior to the emergence of a monarchical system under Zenobia, and provides 
inscriptional evidence for the local magistracies in the Roman period, including valuable 
material in Aramaic, usefully translated. The final contribution in the book is also the long- 
est. U. Scharrer examines the problem of nomadic allies in the Roman Near East, first 
providing an overview of relevant theory, then proceeding through a detailed examination 
of literary and epigraphic evidence for a vast area encompassing Syria, Jordan, Iraq and 
northern Arabia over a period extending up to late antiquity. Unfortunately, the study 
reads much like a thesis, obscuring its relevance to the book as a whole; at times, the reader 
is overwhelmed by lengthy footnotes simply listing dozens upon dozens of Semitic inscrip- 
tions. When Scharrer does give a systematic analysis of critical interpretations of these 
inscriptions as evidence for Roman nomadic allies, he frequently tends first to present the 
interpretation, then undercut it with a variant on "Unfortunately, it is not clear from this 
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evidence'. There are occasional factual errors (on p. 333 Jovian appears as the predecessor 
of Julian), and the argument is again obscured by poor English expression. This is a pity, 
given that a whole range of useful information for historians of the eastern frontier is 
assembled in this part of the work. 

In general I was greatly impressed by the standard of editing: the citation of Latin and 
Greek in this volume was particularly good, and the translations were very accurate. This 
makes it all the more puzzling why there are also so many minor mistakes in the contribu- 
tions from Primo and Scharrer. The pressures on European scholars to write in English are 
undeniable, and there are quite naturally practical limits and even ethical questions regard- 
ing how much an editor should interfere in contributions. But while expressions such as ‘in 
the clears’ (pp. 271, 272) or ‘contradictionary evidence’ (p. 276) might add a level of 
quaint charm to the book, cumulatively they add an extra layer of difficulty to discussions 
of highly fragmentary evidence, especially when they affect meaning — thus on p. 172 we 
are told twice that Polemo II is the nephew of Polemo I and Pythodoris, whereas he is their 
grandson. This is particularly relevant because the book lacks an index of names, which 
would allow readers quickly to cross-reference articles against each other; as already noted, 
the discussions of Primo and Scharrer contain much useful data which exemplifies many 
arguments elsewhere in the book. 


University of Melbourne Andrew Turner 


T. Kaizer, A. Leone, E. Thomas and R. Witcher (eds.), Cities and Gods: Religious Space in 
Transition, Babesch Suppl. 22, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Walpole, MA 2013, viii+173 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-90-429-2905-7/ISSN 0165-9367 


This ambitious volume sets out to identify the broad trends that connect the religious life 
of the Graeco-Roman citizen and the city, in both the Eastern and the Western empire, as 
well as the interaction between ‘local and colonial religious behaviour’ within the context 
of changing religious practice. The publication is based on a series of papers that were 
delivered at a conference entitled ‘Cities and Gods’, which took place in Durham in 2007. 
The work promises to address a variety of general questions within the framework of three 
sections, and does so with interesting and useful contributions from 15 writers. These sec- 
tions are briefly introduced, and are as follows: ‘Religious Architecture in Urban Contexts’ 
(four chapters); ‘Ritual and Perception of Sacred Urban Space’ (five chapters); and “The 
Impact of New Religious Traditions on Civic Space’ (four chapters). 

In the first section, and following a brief introduction, J. Stamper revisits the influence 
of Etruscan architecture on the development of Roman Republican temples in “The Capi- 
toline Temples of Rome and its Colonies: Cosa and Pompei? . Stamper challenges Gjerstad's 
reconstruction of the Capitoline temple, and then goes on to discuss both Cosa’s and Pom- 
peii’s temples. Overall, the reviewer felt that this article places too much emphasis on its 
author’s proposed reconstruction of the Capitoline temple, which has little connection with 
the conclusion — or the title — of the chapter. L. Revell, with ‘Gods, Worshippers and Tem- 
ples in the Roman West’, rightly points out the difficulties of inferring ritual from a build- 
ing’s layout, but perhaps too radically suggests that religious beliefs cannot be inferred from 
the archaeological record. Her analysis of the urban space at Spanish Munigua and its 
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connection to its temple complex supports her thesis on the nature of procession, and her 
insights into the changing religious spaces at Aqua Sullis remind us how much a cult centre 
could change over its history. She justifiably warns against a 'homogenous' view of ritual in 
the empire. Raja's mostly descriptive chapter, ‘Changing Spaces and Shifting Attitudes’, suf- 
fers from an unclear introduction, but then successfully charts the emergence of religious 
architecture in Gerasa in the Ist century AD. Her contribution contains a useful catalogue 
of buildings along with their dedications. Her general commentaries and conclusions on the 
complex nature of cross culture and identity would have benefited from more refinement. 

Section 2 opens with C. Ando's ‘Cities, Gods, Empire’ where he discusses the locative 
nature of Roman religion versus a Christian utopian one, and highlights how a religion 
displaced from its homeland will necessarily take on new meanings. One oversight was his 
use of the term ‘Empire’, which fails to take into account the vast differences between the 
West and the East. Ando presents a powerful conceptual framework, though it could have 
been greatly improved by some specific case studies. In his “Temples for Egyptian Gods 
within an Urban landscape The Roman Iseum Campense and the Red Hall of Pergamon 
as Case Studies, M. Bommas charts the adoption of the cult of Isis into Roman religious 
life, and informatively points out some of the common characteristics that one might expect 
from such cult buildings throughout the empire. Despite the title, the chapter disappoint- 
ingly does not discuss the Red Hall at length. M. Sommer's ‘Creating Civic Space through 
Religious Innovation? The Case of the post-Seleucid Beqaa Valley' provides a useful cata- 
logue of the religious buildings in this valley, suggesting that the local population com- 
prised of nomads living in a symbiotic relationship with agriculturalists, who all shared a 
cultural identity. He further argues that the religious buildings were ‘inclusive symbols of 
integration’. However, Sommer's assertion that the nomads were necessarily brigands is 
tentative at best. P. Goodman, in "Temple Architecture and Urban Boundaries in Gaul and 
Britain: Two Worlds or One?’, examines the difference in meaning, if any, between tem- 
ples located in cities and those outside them in Roman Britain and Gaul. Her clearly struc- 
tured and well-argued chapter unpicks this complex issue, and is generously supported with 
empirical evidence as well as convincingly challenging a number of established theories on 
the subject. 

The final section of this book opens, again after a brief introduction, with ‘Gortyn: 
from City of the Gods to Christian City’, by I. Baldini Lippolis and G. Vallarino. This, 
again, mostly descriptive chapter outlines the development of Cretan Gortyn, with an 
important focus on the period of overlap of pagan and Christian cults, and highlights that 
literary chronologies and the architectural remains of the city do not necessarily always 
match up. The description of the new praetorium is somewhat unclear, and it is a pity that 
the legend for the main plan of the city is incomplete. The ultimate conclusion, that this 
development represented a change in the definition of what a city is, enticingly promises a 
further elaboration which is not forthcoming. L. Spera's contribution, ‘Characteristics of 
the Christianisation of Space in Late Antique Rome: New Considerations a Generation 
after Charles Pietris Roma Christiana’, clearly elucidates the relatively small change that 
the Christianisation of Rome had on the urban landscape until the sack of Rome in AD 
414. Her acute observations on the manner in which the urban network changed in Rome 
following the depopulation and ruralisation of the city, provide an excellent case study of 
the changing nature of a cityscape under great political and economic pressure, and how a 
religion like Christianity reacted and evolved in the face of this. C. Sotinel, in ‘From 
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Belenus to Peter and Paul: Christianity and the Protection of the City in Late Antiquity’, 
offers a well-informed discussion on the overlap of pagan and Christian beliefs in the Late 
Empire, and is well supported by both archaeological and literary sources. The final chap- 
ter, ‘Christian Ceremonial and the Earthly City’ (A. Doig), proposes to explore the rela- 
tionship between ceremony and architecture in the early Christian period in Italy. Much of 
this chapter is, again, descriptive of well-known Christian architecture, and at times comes 
across as unnecessarily emotive. Ultimately, it falls short of convincingly connecting archi- 
tecture and ceremony due to a lack of clear examples, however, Doig does provide some 
useful general commentary on the evolution of ceremony in relation to an individual city. 

In its Introduction, this publication posed a number of open-ended questions, which it 
set out to answer. Yet it soon became clear that this thematically grouped collection of 
papers, while providing the reader with insights into many diverse aspects of the complex 
phenomena of religion and civic space, lacked the cohesion and directed focus that had 
been promised. It perhaps would have been better to have accepted this unavoidable situa- 
tion rather than attempt to neatly (and ultimately unsuccessfully) tie the threads together 
in the main Introduction, and in the brief introductions to each section. The overly cata- 
logue-like nature of many of the chapters detracts from, rather than supports, the aim of 
this volume, and several typographical errors reflect poorly on the text (for example: Raja, 
p. 31; Crosbie, p. 47; Ando, p. 52). Nevertheless, the ample bibliographies provided in 
each chapter, as well as the great number of original and thought-provoking analyses from 
its contributors make this book a worthwhile addition to the field of Graeco-Roman reli- 
gion and its place within the city. 


University of Melbourne Simon J. Young 


M. Kazanski, with the collaboration of P.-M. Blanc, S. Boulogne, J.-P. Sodini and V. Soupault- 
Becquelin, QalAt Aer Au vol. IV: Rapport final. Fasc. 3: Les objets métalliques, Institut 
Français du Proche-Orient, Mission Française de Qal’At Sem'An, Bibliothèque 
Archéologique et Historique 167, Beirut 2003, ii+152 pp., illustrations. Paperback. 
ISBN 2-912738-26-1/ISSN 0768-2506* 


Der vorliegende Band eróffnet eine kleine Monographienreihe, die der Publikation der 
zwischen 1980 und 1994 durchgeführten franzósischen Forschungen in dem nach dem 
Tod des ersten Sáulenheiligen Simeon 459 n. Chr. im nordsyrischen Kalksteinmassiv 
errichteten Pilgerzentrum gewidmet ist. Der nun als erster der gesamten Reihe erschienene 
Band IV/ 3 gilt den Metallfunden von Qal'at Sem'an; weitere Bánde werden sich den 
Befunden der Sondagen und den unterschiedlichen Baukomplexen des Heiligtums, 
den unterschiedlichen Fundgattungen der Umgebung, der Flora und Fauna, den Baupha- 
sen und einer historischen Zusammenfassung widmen. Der unter Federführung von Michel 
Kazanski entstandene Band IV/ 3 enthält jedoch wesentlich mehr, als der Titel vermuten 
läßt. Es beschränkt sich nicht auf die Metallfunde der zwischen 1980 und 1994 durch- 
geführten Sondagen, sondern greift mit drei weiterführenden Studien zu frühmittelalter- 
lichen Gürteln und Zwiebelknopffibeln in Syrien sowie einem mameluckischen Armring 
weit über Qal'at Sem'an hinaus. 


* The Editor-in-Chief apologises for the late appearance of this review. 
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Wie Jean-Pierre Sodini und Pierre-Marie Blanc im ersten Kapitel erläutern, handelt es 
sich bei den präsentierten Metallfunden um Objekte, die in Sondagen im Eingangsbereich 
des Komplexes, in der Westportikus des Baptisteriums sowie im Oktogon und der West- 
basilika des Martyriums gefunden wurden. Hinzugezogen wurden außerdem Funde der 
früheren Arbeiten George Tchalenkos und des syrischen Denkmalamtes. Zusammenfas- 
sende Überlegungen zu den Metallfunden bereiten den anschließenden Katalog Kazanskis 
vor und geben einige knappe Informationen zur Befundeinbettung. 

Der von K. verfaßte und kommentierte Katalog der Metallfunde von Qal'at Sem'an 
bildet das zweite Kapitel. Gegliedert in drei Abschnitte — Funde aus Eisen, anderem Metall 
und Schmelztiegel — präsentiert er alle Metallfunde der von Sodini geleiteten Grabungen 
mit Ausnahme einiger nicht identifizierbarer Objekte und stark oxidierter Nägel. Bei den 
296 katalogisierten Stücken handelt es sich zu zwei Dritteln um Funde aus Eisen und zu 
einem Drittel um Objekte aus Bronze. Hinzu kommen wenige Funde aus Blei und je eines 
aus Silber und Gold. Der Katalog umfaßt die entscheidenden Angaben zu den jeweiligen 
Objekten sowie ausführliche Listen zu Parallelen samt zugehóriger Literatur. Vergleichbare 
Funde hat der Verf. vor allem im óstlichen Mittelmeerraum gesucht. Bei den Kleidungs- 
bestandteilen und Waffen stellt er die Funde jedoch in einen weiteren, überregionalen 
Zusammenhang. 

Insgesamt handelt es sich um ein Fundspektrum, das für mediterrane Siedlungsgrabun- 
gen in gewisser Weise typisch ist. Auffällig ist die große Anzahl an Waffenfunden, vor allem 
an Pfeilspitzen, die auf die verschiedenen Kampfhandlungen in der in mittelbyzantinischer 
Zeit zu einem Kastell umgewandeten Anlage hinweisen. Einige der Pfeilspitzen stammen 
aus der Schicht 138 der Westbasilika, in der Skelette von neun Individuen aufgefunden 
wurden, die zwischen dem 11. und 13. Jahrhundert einem Überfall zum Opfer fielen, 
grausam hingerichtet wurden und verbrannten.! Einige der Waffen und Rüstungsteile wei- 
sen einen steppennomadischen Bezug auf — eine Beobachtung, die sich nach Angaben in 
der Einführung von Sodini und Blanc auch in bestimmten Keramikgattungen abzeichnet. 

Von besonderem Interesse sind auch die Gürtelschnallen und — garnituren des 6. bis 
9. Jahrhunderts aus Qal'at Sem'an, die K. im dritten Kapitel mit Funden der Museen 
Aleppo, Damaskus und Palmyra zu einer ersten Sammlung von Gürteln dieser Epoche in 
Syrien zusammenstellt.” Der ausführliche Katalog und die Abbildungen vermitteln einen 
guten Eindruck des Spektrums frühmittelalterlicher Gürtel in Syrien, die, soweit möglich, 
nach der Typologie Joachim Werners gegliedert bzw. neuen Fundtypen zugeordnet wer- 
den. Durch die Einbindung zahlreicher Parallelfunde ist diese Sammlung nicht nur für 
ôstlichen Mittelmeerraum, sondern auch weit darüber hinaus von Bedeutung. Trotz seines 


' J.-P. Sodini und L. Buchet, *Réoccupation médiévale d'édifices religieux paléochrétiens: le cas 
de Xanthos (Turquie) et Qal'at Seman (Syrie). In L. Bucher (Hrsg.), L'identité des populations archeo- 
logiques (Sophia Antipolis 1996), 379—88. 

? Zu Gürteln des 5. und 6. Jahrhunderts vgl. M. Kazanski, "Les plaques-boucles méditerranéennes 
de Ve-Vle siècles. Archéologie médiévale 24 (1994), 137-98; D. Quast: ‘Schmuckstein- und Glas- 
schnallen des 5. und 6. Jahrhunderts aus dem östlichen Mittelmeergebiet und dem “Sasanidenreich”’. 
Archäologisches Korrespondenzblatt 26 (1996), 333—45; ‘Ein byzantinischer Gürtelbeschlag der Zeit um 
500 aus Weingarten (Lkr. Ravensburg) Grab 189. Fundberichte aus Boden. Württemberg 21 (1996), 
527-39. 
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katalogartigen Charakters finden sich in dem Artikel auch Aussagen zu Fragen, die über 
den óstlichen Mittelmeerraum hinaus von aktuellem Interesse sind. So spricht sich K. etwa 
dezidiert gegen einen steppennomadischen und für einen ostmediterranen Ursprung der 
vielteiligen Gürtelgarnituren aus, da die ältesten Exemplare alle aus dem byzantinischen 
Reich stammten. Leider ist die Monographie von Mechthild Schulze-Dórrlamm über die 
byzantinischen Gürtelschnallen aus dem  Rómisch-Germanischen Zentralmuseum in 
Mainz? fast gleichzeitig mit der Arbeit Kazanskis entstanden, ohne daf$ den Autoren die 
Arbeit des jeweiligen Kollegen bekannt gewesen wire. In Anbetracht der zahlreichen Paral- 
lelen wäre eine gegenseitige Bezugnahme dieser beiden grundlegenden Arbeiten sicher 
fruchtbar gewesen. 

Mit den Zwiebelknopffibeln aus Syrien und ihren Parallelen in der östlichen Reichs- 
hälfte nimmt sich Vanessa Soupault-Becquelin im vierten Kapitel einer weiteren wichtigen 
Fundgattung an. Von den zwólf Exemplaren, die alle aus Bronze sind, fehlt im allgemeinen 
der Fundkontext. Ihre kleine Zahl erklärt sich durch die Tatsache, daf$ die Forschung ähn- 
lich wie bei den anderen Metallfunden auch hier noch am Anfang steht. Aber gerade hier- 
aus erklärt sich die Bedeutung des kleinen Katalogs, in dem die Fibeln nach den Gliederun- 
gen von Próttel und Keller untergliedert sind. Trotz der kleinen Fundzahl sind die meisten 
Typen von Zwiebelknopffibeln nun auch in Syrien belegt. Ein kurzer Annex von Stéphanie 
Boulogne behandelt einen goldenen Armring mamelukischer Zeitstellung aus Qal'at 
Sem'an, gefolgt von einem weiteren Annex, in dem K. und Blanc Metallfunde aus älteren 
Grabungen in Qal'at Sem'an auflisten. 

Die Kenntnis frühmittelalterlicher Metallobjekte des byzantinischen Reiches beschränkte 
sich bisher weitgehend auf die nórdlichen Grenzregionen, in denen durch umfangreiche 
Beigabensitten zahlreiche Funde bekannt und veröffentlicht worden sind. Wie K. anfangs zu 
Recht feststellt, ist die Bedeutung metallener Kleinfunde in Bezug auf die chronologischen 
Aspekte und die Bedeutung der Funde für die Rekonstruktion der Wirtschafts- und Kultur- 
geschichte jedoch auch im Bereich der byzantinischen Archáologie, in der entsprechende 
Funde bisher eher eine Nebenrolle spielten, nicht zu unterschátzen. Die in dem vorliegen- 
den Band geleistete Pionierarbeit trägt einen beachtlichen Teil zur Kenntnis der Kleinfunde 
der byzantinischen Zeit und des islamischen Mittelalters im Vorderen Orient bei und wird 
hoffentlich weitere ähnliche Grabungspublikationen in der Region nach sich ziehen. 


Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Berlin Philipp von Rummel 


A. Kieburg and A. Rieger (eds.), Neue Forschungen zu den Etruskern, Beiträge der Tagung 
vom 07. bis 09. November 2008 am Archäologischen Institut der Universität Bonn, 
BAR International Series 2163, Archaeopress, Oxford 2010, vi+152 pp., illustrations. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0707-7 


During the exhibition ‘Rasna. Die Etrusker', organised in the Akademisches Kunstmuseum 
of the University in Bonn and illustrated by the eponymous catalogue edited by M. Bentz 
(Petersberg 2008), two symposia were arranged, both dedicated to Etruscan culture, the 


? M. Schulze-Dörrlamm, Byzantinische Gürtelschnallen und Gürtelbeschläge im Römisch- 
Germanischen Zentralmuseum I (Mainz 2002). 
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first one reserved to young scholars, the second for established academics.! The volume here 
reviewed contains proceedings of the first symposium, attended by 22 young scholars, 
mainly from Germany, but also from Italy and Switzerland. All contributions are in Ger- 
man. Martin Bentz remarks in his introduction that such meetings are especially important 
in the absence of a chair in Etruscology at any German university after the chair at Tübin- 
gen was left unfilled. But we are living through a good period for the subject, for general 
interest in the Etruscans is growing in Europe. (One can add that in the coming months a 
chair at the University of Vienna and a lecturership at the University of Oxford, both com- 
pletely devoted to Etruscan culture, are being created.) The importance of the latter has 
been stressed in this journal by the late David Ridgway,? who unfortunately was not able 
to live to witness the success of his efforts. 

The meeting in Bonn was organised around six main subjects: cultural contacts, handi- 
crafts, architecture, sanctuaries, cemeteries and the interest for the Etruscans in contempo- 
rary culture. I will discuss here some contributions in line with my personal interest. 

In the section devoted to cultural contacts, J. Weidig, the author of an impressive (now 
published) dissertation about the main cemetery in this area near modern-day Bazzano,’ 
deals not directly with Etruscans, but with the acceptance and modification of Etruscan 
products, i.e. Etruscan bronze belt plaques and sandals, in north-western Abruzzi in the 6th 
century BC (pp. 9-16). 

For handicrafts, it is important to stress the contribution of L.C. Koch (pp. 33-41), 
devoted to glass Vogelperlen. Here Koch, who has written extensively about glass, argues 
that such Vogelperlen had been produced in Italy in the Orientalising period, too.^ 

In the architecture section three contributions (by M. Kóder, J. Spohn and M. Lesky) 
are devoted to the Castellina del Marangone, a coastal Etruscan settlement near modern- 
day Civitavecchia, explored in the 1990s by a German-French archaeological project. 
Recently, the French team led by J.M.J. Gran Aymerich published the results of its own 
and of previous excavations.” These are complemented by these three papers, which deal 
with the German sector of the same excavation. 

Cemeteries always play an important role in a book about Etruscans: here they are rep- 
resented in the contribution of E. Thiermann (pp. 101—06) about the Archaic phase of the 
Fornaci necropolis at Capua, the subject of a published dissertation defended at the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam P C. Colombi (pp. 107-12) illustrates her important thesis about the 


! M. Bentz and C. Reusser (eds.), Etruskisch-italische und römisch-republikanische Wohnhäuser 
(Wiesbaden 2010). 

? AWE 9 (2010), 43-61. 

3 J. Weidig, Bazzano, ein Gräberfeld bei L'Aquila (Abruzzen) Die Bestattungen des 8.—5. Jhs. v. Chr. 
Untersuchungen zu Chronologie, Bestattungsbräuchen und Sozialstrukturen im apenninischen Mittelitalien 
(Mainz 2014). 

^ L.C. Koch: Die Glasbügelfibeln des 8. und 7. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. aus Etrurien. Ein Beitrag zur 
eisenzeitlichen Glastechnik und zu den Bestattungssitten des Orientalizzante (Bonn 2010); Früheisenzeit- 
lichs Glas und Glasfunde Mittelitaliens (Rahden 2011). 

> J.M.J. Gran Aymerich and A. Dominguez, La Castellina a sud di Civitavecchia: origini ed eredità 
(Rome 2011). 

€ E. Thiermann, Capua. Grab und Gemeinschaft. Eine kontextuelle Analyse der Nekropole Fornaci, 
570—400 v. Chr. (Wiesbaden 2013). 
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still neglected but important subject — the cemeteries of Vetulonia in the Orientalising 
period. She recently published an Etruscan bronze amphora of this period preserved in the 
Zürich National Museum with a suspicious provenance from the Switzerland, which is 
probably to identify with a similar vase seen in the 19th century that later disappeared.” 
V. Belfiore and G. van Heems consider some aspects of the longest Etruscan inscription, 
the Liber Linteus, which is the only linen book we possess from antiquity (pp. 113-22). 
The inscription was the subject of Belfiore's recently published doctoral thesis.? Recently 
published too is the thesis of M. Sclafani, who here (pp. 123—30) deals with some aspects 
of Hellenistic cinerary urns from Chiusi.? 

This book has admirably achieved its aim of giving many young scholars the opportu- 
nity to publish a preliminary report about the main subject of their research. 


Leopold Franzens University, Innsbruck Alessandro Naso 


L.S. Klejn, Soviet Archaeology: Trends, Schools, and History, revised English edition trans- 
lated by R. Ireland and K. Windle, Oxford Studies in the History of Archaeology, 
Oxford University Press, Oxford 2012, xvii+411 pp., illustrations, 6 plates. Cased. 
ISBN 978-0-19-960135-6 


Cranks, chancers and charlatans, apparatchiks and careerists abound; there are natural sur- 
vivors and natural victims, plus surprises. I might be describing a dystopian ‘Campus 
novel; instead, it is an examination (excavation?) of Soviet archaeology and its exponents 
from the pen of one who was there, and who was a bit of a gadfly to boot. First making a 
well-timed appearance in Russian in 1991, the work has undergone updating and expan- 
sion with each Western translation, notably the German edition of 1997, as the Western 
world discovered Soviet archaeology, largely unknown thanks to language, political and 
cultural barriers. As Leo Klejn notes in his recent Preface: ‘In my view, a book on the Soviet 
period in archaeology remains topical. All too topical.’ A warning. 

We are launched into Part I, ‘History and the Present’, with a chapter, “The “Great 
Unknown”’, examining Western and internal views of the phenomenon, then pass through 
the rock-strewn channel of a chronological overview from before the Revolution to the 
1990s, broadening into ‘Generations and Aspirations’, and then the delta of ‘A Spectrum 
of Trends’ (archaeological history, archaeological ethnogenetics, archaeological sociology, 
descriptive archaeology, archaeo-technology, archaeological ecology and 'echeloned archae- 
ology’ — K.’s chosen stream), to sail into the choppy waters of “The Arena of Debate’: the 
insanity of the 1930s as ‘all strictly academic debate of the slightest consequence inevitably 
assumed the nature of a ferocious political battle’ (p. 87) — juvenile spats with potentially 
deadly consequences; the subject matter of the discipline and the subordination of archae- 
ology to the ‘history of material culture’; ‘archaeological cultures’, prolonged argument over 


7 C. Colombi, ‘Un bronzo etrusco da Giornico (TI) al Museo Nazionale Svizzero di Zurigo’. 
Zeitschrift für Schweizerische Archäologie und Kunstgeschichte 67 (2010), 35—44. 

8 V. Belfiore, H liber linteus di Zagabria: testualità e contenuto (Pisa/ Rome 2010). 

? M. Sclafani, Urne fittili chiusine e perugine di età medio e tardo ellenistica (Rome 2010). 
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the concept versus stability in the terminology, ideological ramifications, etc.; ethnogenesis, 
the Slavs, and even fiercer and more protracted debates; and the Varangarians. But ‘even in 
the conditions of Soviet reality it was nevertheless possible to expand freedom of research 
and gain opportunities to engage objectively in scholarship, difficult though it was (p. 120 
— hence better than the modern managerial university). 

Next, Part IL the ebb and flow of ‘Facets of a New Science”, in which pithy and/or 
jaundiced subheadings chart the course: ‘Panhistoricism’, “Bypassing Fundamental Source 
Study’, ‘Bypassing Relative Chronology’, “Vertical Structural Axes without the Horizontal’, 
as ‘archaeological history’ became the dominant tendency, ‘Imperial Internationalism’, 
‘The Syndrome of National Sensitivity’, ‘Marxist Archaeology: Is it Possible?’, “Marxist 
Dogma and Soviet Archaeology’, “Soviet Archaeology and Political Expediency’, etc. In 
fact, “Soviet archaeology was not Marxist’ (p. 145), ‘Marxist archaeology... never existed 
and could not have existed... [but] archaeology under the influence of Marxism did exist... 
subordinate to Utopian dogma and political convenience... [which] more often harmed it 
and destroyed its scientific nature’ (p. 154). Chapter 9 is devoted to ‘[V. Gordon] Childe 
and Soviet Archaeology’, his disenchantment and death (melancholia, here forecast as likely 
to destroy him in circumstances other than Destalinisation, for other gods would surely fail 
too). Next comes ‘Reading Between the Lines’, where it was understood that ‘if a colleague 
is silent, then he cannot say what he would like to, but is unwilling to say what is permis- 
sible’ (p. 177), i.e. silence was a sign of rejecting. Scholars rendered unto Caesar but gamed 
the system, as far as they felt safe to do so (a major consideration in the time of Stalin), by 
various methods here decoded. 

In Part III we encounter divers(e) members of the crew in ‘Personalities in the System’, 
with individual chapters on four decisive influences on Soviet archaeology — N.Y. Marr 
(genius or lunatic or both, Japhetology and Marxism, timely death, tasteless pomp of 
funeral, belated damnatio memoriae), V.I. Ravdonikas (ex-Party, but fighting to entrench 
Marxism in archaeology, “The Red Demon’, salesman of the snake-oil stadiality theory, 
drunkard), A.V. Artsikhovsky and B.A. Rybakov (‘overlord of Soviet archaeology for 
30 years; origin of the Slavs back beyond the Zarubintsy and Chernyakhov cultures — in 
the 3rd millennium BC!); and a fifth chapter to accommodate a batch of 20 others from 
A.A. Miller to A.A. Formozov (democrat or snob, ethicist or defamer?) via M.I. Artomonov 
(founder of MIA: was the acronym deliberate?), S.V. Kiselev, B.B. Piotrovsky, A.N. Rogachev 
(Party stalwart who let his 'sober peasant realism" [p. 343] triumph over any Marxist 
dogma), S.I. Rudenko (a survivor, who bit his tongue before, during and after exile) and 
S.A. Semenov (‘aspiring to reach a level of theory beyond his powers’: p. 309) — one of not 
a few who, unless prematurely ‘purged’, lingered in positions of pseudo-leadership long 
after their powers had waned (as some still do), often in appropriate contemporaneity with 
Brezhnev, outliving their time, unable to make a dignified exit, their furred cerebral arteries 
forming a blockage to new thought and new people. 

We make landfall near the start of our journey with ‘Conclusion: Retrospective and 
Perspective’ — no glad, confident morning here — plus a mild spat on the landing stage 
between K. and Formozov in two appendices. Not a pleasure cruise, but a very educational 
voyage. 


Leeds, UK James F. Hargrave 
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A. Kolb (ed.), Infrastruktur und Herrschafisorganisation im Imperium Romanum, Herr- 
schaftsstrukturen und. Herrschaftspraxis III, Akten der Tagung in Züric 19.—20. 10. 
2012, Akademie Verlag (De Gruyter), Berlin 2014, 279 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-05-00631-6 


In her introduction to this collection of papers Anne Kolb emphasises that while the Roman 
empire owed its outstanding stability to political, military and social structures, along with 
religion, it was also based on an effective infrastructure of organisation and function which 
has not been studied in such detail. The papers presented here are divided into three 
groups: administrative and economic structures; systems of water distribution; and trans- 
port structures. An underlying problem is establishing the way responsibility for undertak- 
ing and financing these structures was divided between the different levels of administration 
within the empire, the central administration of the emperor, the regional administration 
of the provinces, and local administration, whether municipalities or even private organisa- 
tions. A further difficulty, of course, is the inevitable inadequacy of information available to 
us. We have nothing in the way of budgets or annual accounts from the empire, and the 
discussion is inevitably based on fragmentary information from the historians, chance dis- 
covery — and survival — of inscriptions and other archaeological information. Thus studies 
such as those in this book are based on material which is already well known, and produce 
very little new source material. 

The first group includes four papers. ‘Infrastruktur und politische Legitimation im 
frühen Principat’ by Helmut Schneider, based essentially on an earlier article with the same 
title in Opus 5 (1986), 23-51, effectively recounts the involvement of Augustus and his 
immediate successors in the promotion of roads and water supplies and the legal backing 
for this. Christopher Jones discusses the extent to which the imperial authorities came to 
the aid of communities affected by earthquakes, suggesting that this was devoted only 
towards places of importance to the central government. Isabella Tsigarida looks at the way 
the creation of infrastructure helped the economic development of the coastal wetlands of 
the North Atlantic (by which she means rather the continental coast of the North Sea), in 
particular the production and supply of salt to the frontier provinces, especially to meet the 
needs of the army. Finally, Michael Speidel describes how, numerous though the legions 
and other army groups were, they were essentially stationed on the frontiers without, until 
later, any effective reserve force kept in the heart of the empire, so that if the emperor 
needed to mount a large scale campaign of attack or defence units had to be detached from 
the frontier force and moved to the area where they were needed, so that the imperial 
authorities had to maintain the infrastructure, particularly the road system, to facilitate 
these movements. In addition, means of supply had to be maintained, particularly 
granaries. 

Water supplies, the subject of the second group of papers, afford a most obviously 
Roman imperial contribution to infrastructure. Christof Schuler discusses long-distance 
aqueducts in the Greek East as a specifically Roman imperial contribution, either by the 
emperor himself or the provincial authorities. In particular, he discusses the recently discov- 
ered inscription (SEG 57 [2007], 1673) concerning the Vespasianic repair of the aqueduct 
of Patara in Lycia after it had been damaged in an earthquake, an undertaking also men- 
tioned by Christopher Jones in his paper. In contrast, Francisco Belträn Lloris discusses 
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private irrigation supplies particularly in the dry areas of Spain and North Africa, either by 
individual landowners on their estates or through local groups or companies. This includes 
some interesting actual examples, especially the spectacular dams at Muel and Saragossa in 
Spain. Following this, Anna Willi looks at the centuriation division of settlement lands and 
the construction of water channels to feed them, sensibly placed along the lines of 
division. 

The third group of papers discusses the infrastructure of communication, by sea as well 
as by land. Pascal Arnaud looks at harbours and harbour works, specifically designated as 
public enterprises in Roman law. Nevertheless, he shows how private initiative, inevitably, 
was also involved. He concludes by pointing out that the available evidence is inadequate 
and unsatisfactory — but with little probability that this will soon change. Christina 
Kokkinia explores the importance of Ephesus and its harbour as the principal marine entry 
point for travellers from the Roman West to the eastern provinces of the empire; this is 
despite the known problem of the harbour silting up. She discusses the inscription record- 
ing the edict of L. Antonius Albus, proconsul of Asia in the time of Antoninus Pius, which 
lays down punishment for the obstruction of the harbour with timber and the detritus of 
stone carving. Michael Rathmann plays down the innovative role of the emperors and the 
imperial authorities in the construction of roads. He points out that the earlier empires — 
the Assyrians and their Persian successors — also constructed long-distance road communi- 
cations: yet it is clear that road construction was a vital element in securing newly-conquered 
areas and provinces. Jens Bartels looks at milestone inscriptions from the reign of Gordian 
IIL following on from Maximinus Thrax, for the maintenance and reconstruction of the 
road system in the provinces of Thrace and the two Moesias. Particularly important (and 
numerous) are those relating to Moesia Inferior, suggesting a systematic imperial pro- 
gramme of repair following incursions from across the frontier. Finally Stephen Mitchell 
reviews how the horses, essential for the maintenance of the imperial post system, were 
acquired, by a programme of breeding (and therefore of imperial stud farms) rather than 
requisition, thus reverting to the conclusion initially put forward by Rostovtzeff but then 
countered by Kolb. 

As a conference report, this book essentially gives brief overviews of work achieved or 
in progress rather than definitive accounts. It will become a useful reference book, given 
the very full bibliographies which are attached to the individual articles. There are occa- 
sional illustrations, mostly colour photographs, though these are not always clear: the view 
of the aqueduct of Aspendos (Abb. 1 on p. 12) is particularly murky and meaningless to 
anyone who does not actually know that splendid example of Roman construction (the 
view of the Pont du Gard on the cover is much clearer but is only mentioned in a footnote 
as a structure of uncertain date). This book may be summed up as stimulating — but not 
definitive. 


Birmingham, UK Richard A. Tomlinson 


A. Konecny, V. Aravantinos and R. Marchese, with contributions by M.J. Boyd et al., 
Plataiai: Archäologie und Geschichte einer boiotischen Polis, Österreichisches Archäolo- 
gisches Institut Sonderschriften 48, Osterreichisches Archäologisches Institut, Vienna 
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2013, 479 pp., illustrations, 4 fold-outs. Cased. ISBN 978-3-900305-65-9/ISSN 
1998-8931 


Plataiai/Plataea is situated on a foothill of Mt Kithairon, a site that slopes up gently to the 
north terminating in a more abrupt scarp. Reasonably well defensible, it has an abundant 
water supply, the Méyady Beie, and so is an ideal location for a settlement. It is strategi- 
cally placed to command the passes over Kithairon into Boeotia from the south, so its his- 
torical importance is essentially linked to its relationship with Athens to the south (and, 
more distantly, the states of the Peloponnese), and to Thebes and the Boeotian Confeder- 
acy to the north. 

Its remains were described by early 19th-century topographers. There were excavations 
by the American School (H.S. Washington) in 1891, which uncovered the temple of Hera. 
'The present study by the University of Vienna (Konecny), the University of Minnesota at 
Duluth (Marchese) and the Ephorate of Boeotia (Aravantinos) greatly extends our under- 
standing of the town; a crucial element in this is the geophysical survey carried out by 
Michael Boyd of the Fitch Laboratory of the British School at Athens. This book is there- 
fore a most pleasing example of international collaboration. 

In addition to the geophysical prospection a thorough survey of the visible surface 
remains was carried out, along with the collection of surface material. Together this made 
possible the planning of the complete line of the town's fortification walls along with the 
towers and locating the gates. In turn this facilitated the selection of key sites for small scale 
excavations — those at the West Gate provided stratified evidence for its construction and 
chronology which confirmed a date at the aftermath of Alexander the Great's destruction 
of Thebes and the promotion of Plataea as the leading state of Boeotia — at least until the 
revival of Thebes by Cassander some two decades later. 

Another interesting result of the survey is the absence of any material from the Late 
Bronze Age, though there are enough finds from the earlier Bronze Age and back to the 
Neolithic. This suggests that Plataea was not inhabited during the Late Helladic supremacy 
of Thebes, and in turn seems to confirm that Plataea's inclusion in the Homeric Catalogue 
of Ships demonstrates the post-Bronze Age composition of that list. 

Until the late 4th-century development the town was probably limited to the north-west 
part of the site, the ‘plateau’ or ‘Acropolis. An excavation here produced material from the 
earliest settlement. Slight remains of its fortifications show that they probably date to 
the late 6th century and that it was these walls that endured the two-year-long siege by the 
Spartans at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. A much more substantial wall across 
the southern end of the Acropolis mimics the 4th-century wall in appearance, together with 
towers, but is built from reused materials and mortar and is Roman in date. A south cross 
wall, the ‘diateichisma’, abandoning the southernmost part of the enlarged 4th-century 
enceinte, Konecny suggests was the result of improved siege techniques in the Early Hel- 
lenistic period which made that part of the town indefensible. 

Within this framework the most extensive results come from the geophysical survey. 
The account of this gives a clear demonstration both of the potential of geophysical survey 
and its limitations. Boyd describes the methods used. A substantial proportion, over one 
third of the area enclosed within the walls, was surveyed. The account of this is illustrated 
with the computer print outs together with line drawn interpretation of them. This 
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confirms the indication already visible on the surface of the street grid plan, streets aligned 
approximately north-south and east- west, giving insulae invariably about 40 m in width 
(east to west) and with lengths depending on the exact position of the east-west streets vary- 
ing from a little over 70 to around 115 m. The width of the streets is generally around 5 m. 
Within this plan the most significant discovery is the agora, clearly visible in the geophysi- 
cal survey, with a building along its eastern edge which Konecny describes as ‘mehr wahr- 
scheinlich' (a phrase which inevitably occurs elsewhere in the account) a two-aisled stoa at 
least 160 m in length, and with the temple of Hera to its south. The cost of revealing a 
structure like this by excavation would have been considerable, but at the same time with- 
out excavation there is no way of establishing the date of its construction or other details. 
To the east of this is an area interpreted as a precinct of Dionysus, and to the south of this 
the outline of a theatre with stage building and a semicircular cavea and orchestra, and so 
Roman in date. 

Other aspects of the town are perhaps less clear. Two blocks of insulae which seem to 
have been occupied with ordinary housing are drawn out on Figs. 105 and 108 but have a 
rather confusing wall pattern. Some seem to show the boundaries of individual house and 
suggest an original division into 5 x 2 houses each of about 20 x 20 m square. In some 
cases internal courtyards can be made out. In Fig. 108, part of the Acropolis, Konecny sug- 
gests the southern part of insula IIIb is occupied by one particularly large house, probably 
with a peristyle and belonging to an exceptionally prominent or wealthy individual. How- 
ever, in general the divisions are less clear, showing nothing like the plans of individual 
houses discovered by excavation at places like Olynthus. 

This book gives an excellent illustration of what can be achieved by modern research 
methods without the expense and destruction of large-scale excavation. Together with the 
archaeological evidence the book also provides a succinct account of Plataian history 
(Konecny) and a discussion of the cults (Aravantinos). The discussion of finds from survey 
and excavation includes sculpture (a marble head and a fragment from a relief) by Konecny, 
of the pottery found in the excavation of the West Gate and surface survey (Konecny) and 
of the Acropolis, prehistoric by K. Sarri, Archaic and Classical by K. Kalliga. We now have 
a much fuller understanding of this town. 


Birmingham, UK Richard A. Tomlinson 


A.N. Kovalenko (ed.), Prichernomor'e v antichnoe i rannesrednevekovoe vremya: Sbornik 
nauchnikh trudov, posvyashchennikh 65-letiyu profesora V.P. Kopylova/Black Sea Region 
in Antiquity and Early Middle-Ages: Papers Presented to Prof: V.P. Kopylov on the Occa- 
sion of his 65th Birthday, Nauchno-metodicheskii tsentr arkheologii YuFY, Rostov-on- 
Don 2013, 433 pp. many illustrations (some in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-5- 
37815496-8 (papers in Russian, English and French) 


This volume, celebrating the 65th birthday of the leading scholar of Rostov University, 
investigator of the Elizavetovskoe native settlement and the Taganrog site, brings a useful 
insight into minor emporia and rural settlements around Olbia, the Crimea and the Taman 
peninsula, study of which has not been included in the Greek project on Black Sea 
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colonies! or in other volumes published in English, the Black Sea congresses and the several 
surveys edited by G.R. Tsetskhladze, including a series of BAR volumes.? It also brings 
forth material on old digs and projects and several fundamental papers based on extensive 
study of Classical Greek and Near Eastern written sources. The opening papers contain a 
biography and bibliography of Kopylov and a history of Rostov University's Centre for the 
Study of Archaeology. A.Y. Alekseev writes on the Amazon from Panskoe (Hellenistic or 
Roman). M.N. Daragan and V.A. Odobed discuss the chronology of the Chernogorovka 
culture, V.P. Erlikh a pre-Scythian horse bit from Bogazkóy, T.M. Kuznetsova the founda- 
tion dates of Histria and Borysthenes (ca. 620 and ca. 608 BC respectively). P. Dupont and 
S.L. Solovyov publish a group of candle sticks from Berezan, and the latter also Anatolian 
pottery (Phrygian, Lydian, Carian, etc.) from the site. N. Yefremov writes on the Carians 
in the north-western Black Sea, S.R.Tokhtasev on Graeco-Iranica terminological problems 
and F.V. Shelov-Kovelyaev tries to refute the existence of the Archaeanactid dynasty of the 
Bosporan kingdom. D. Braund discusses the city of Kremnoi, J. Bouzek parallels between 
Greek penetration of the Don and Maritsa rivers, V. Licheli contributes on Achaemenid 
influence in Iberia. S.Y. Saprykin considers sea routes in the Pontus, and V.D. Kuznetsov 
writes on Greek colonisation in the area of the Cimmerian Bosporus. V.N. Zinko reports 
on Tyritake, M.Y. Vakhtina on an altar at Porthemion, Y.A. Vinogradov on cymbals from 
a minor site at Taman. Y.M. Paromov discusses royal tombs on the Taman peninsula and 
V.A. Goroncharovskii the chronology of the Semibratskie kurgans. A.P. Medvedev pub- 
lishes settlement features at the place of the later Phanagoria Eastern Cemetery. V.I. Gulyaev 
contributes a survey of the boar motif in Kuban art, Y.V. Boltrik on territorial centres in 
Scythia and its royal tombs. S.A. Yatsenko offers a survey of figural art in Scythia in the 4th 
century BC, E.E. Fialko of the dress of the Amazons, Kopylov himself and A.N. Kovalenko 
clarify the relationship between Elizavetskoe and Nedvigovskoe: the latter is later and with- 
out any overlap. 

In this brief survey much has had to be omitted, including important excavation reports 
on minor sites in the chora of Olbia, Chersonesus and the Bosporan area, and on the 
Roman //zes along the eastern Black Sea by A. Gabelia. Anyway, the volume is indispensa- 
ble for anyone studying the northern Black Sea coast in antiquity. 


Charles University, Prague Jan Bouzek 


' D.V. Grammenos and E.K. Petropoulos (eds.): Ancient Greek Colonies in the Black Sea, 2 vols. 
(Thessaloniki 2003), Ancient Greek Colonies in the Black Sea 2, 2 vols. (Oxford 2007); E.K. Petropou- 
los, Hellenic Colonization in Euxeinos Pontos: Penetration, Early Establishment, and the Problem of the 
Emporion’ Revisited (Oxford 2005); E.K. Petropoulos and A.A. Maslennikov (eds.), Ancient Sacral 
Monuments in the Black Sea (Thessaloniki 2010). 

? G.R. Tsetskhladze (ed.): New Studies on the Black Sea Littoral (Oxford 1996); North Pontic 
Archaeology. Recent Discoveries and Studies (Leiden 2001); The Black Sea, Paphlagonia, Pontus and 
Phrygia in Antiquity: Aspects of Archaeology and Ancient History (Oxford 2012); G.R. Tsetskhladze et 
al. (eds.), The Bosporus: Gateway between the Ancient West and East (1st Millennium BC-5th Cen- 
tury AD) (Oxford 2013). But see V.P. Kopylov’s forthcoming article on Elizavetovskoe, ‘New data on 
the dynamics of relations between Greeks and barbarians at the mouth of the Tanais river in the final 
stage of Scythian history (5th-3rd centuries BC)’. In G.R. Tsetskhladze et al. (eds.), The Danubian 
Lands between the Black, Aegean and Adriatic Seas (7th Century BC-10th Century AD) (Oxford). 
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N. Kramer, Diokaisareia in Kilikien: Keramik und Kleinfunde aus Diokaisareia, Ergebnisse 
des Surveys 2001—2006, 1, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 2012, viii+84 pp., illus- 
trations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-022215-9 


Allegedly founded by Ajax and boasting one of the finest skylines of Asia Minor, Olba/ 
Diocaesarea (modern Uzuncaburg, Mersin province) owes much of its renown to the Hel- 
lenistic sanctuary of Zeus Olbios. The conversion of the latter into a church during the 
5th century AD, in particular, attests to the city's continuum of settlement and relentless 
revamping of its built environment. 

In general, human occupation at Diocaesarea and on the surrounding Isaurian plateaus 
harks back to the 2nd millennium. Although the founding agencies and original forms of 
settlement are not known, the city was not slow in manipulating this distant, uncanny past 
into narratives of heroic founders. In the 2nd century BC, the local high priests styled 
themselves as "Teucer, thus linking Olba to the legendary past of Troy. 

Be that as it may, it is plain that multi-layered archaeological contexts like that of Olba 
present ideal conditions for the archaeological documentation of a quintessential Graeco- 
Roman city of Rough Cilicia, and provide insights into the nucleation of the community. 
Although the book in object dismisses this line of inquiry, it sure bears witness to the com- 
plex palimpsest of human activities that occurred at Olba. 

Written by Norbert Kramer, this monograph pulls the threads of the 2002 season of 
archaeological survey conducted under the auspices of the Olba investigations directed by 
Detlev Wannagat. As for the methodology employed, the overlay of a grid enabled the 
archaeologists to systematically collect artefacts and ceramics within a geo-referenced space, 
spanning the ancient city proper and its environs. Aptly, a lavish corollary of plates in the 
book illustrates the spatial situation of each of the finds. Yet, the survey approach and 
methodology of the survey are glossed over by K. The shape of each individual transect 
appears to have been dictated by modern field systems and roads, rather than by a specific 
sampling strategy. What is more, modifications of Olba's ancient landscape, it seems, 
greatly impaired the strategies of collection. 

All in all, an ensemble of approximately 4000 finds was recovered by the survey; of 
these, only a small portion ended up in the publication. 

By way of introduction (Einführung), Chapter 1 offers an authoritative, yet concise 
survey of the history of Olba/Diocaesarea, from the early days of the pre-Hellenistic epoch 
to the apparent demise of the city in the 8th century AD. The subsequent presentation of 
finds conform to this narrative, and hardly calls into question the realities of the historical 
continuum or the possibility of Olba's survival in the Early Islamic age — nor does the con- 
clusion in Chapter 6 deviate from this armature. 

The successive Chapters 2 (‘Die Durchführung des Surveys) and 3 (‘Die Probleme 
hinsichtlich der Auswertung) illustrate the archaeological survey's rationale and interpreta- 
tive challenges. Following, Chapter 4 engages the nitty-gritty of the book by delving deeply 
into the description of the ceramics. After a brief excursus on criteria for fabric analysis, K. 
illustrates the diversity and intricacies of pre-Hellenistic pottery, which ultimately attest to 
the fusion of Eastern and Anatolian traditions of the Iron Age. Next is the section on Hel- 
lenistic Roman and Late Roman fine wares, in which various classes of sigillata figure 
prominent. Common wares are included in the catalogue, too. Of course, the rigorous 
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description of the finds will no doubt please the ceramics specialist; it is regrettable though 
that the author didn't adopt a broader ‘Cilician’ perspective in tracing comparanda. Recent 
pottery studies from Cilician sites such as Karasis and Elaiussa Sebaste! are missing from 
the discussion. Furthermore, much as the quality of the drawings is acceptable, the absence 
of a visible scale confuses the reader. 

Next is the discussion of small finds. Glass, marble revetments, mosaic tesserae, stone 
vessels, to cite but a few illustrate the breadth of materials recovered by the survey. The 
remarkable quality and diversity of marble fragments from Asia Minor and beyond, in 
particular, invites further scrutiny. 

Last, the coins. 28 specimens dating from the Early to the Late Empire are included in 
the catalogue. Oddly enough though, none of these appear in visual format. 

In conclusion, a few remarks about the format of the book. Austere looking and perhaps 
a tad too quaint in its realisation, the volume nevertheless has the merit to offer a thorough 
and diligent description of the finds, in textual, analytical and visual terms. The maps, in 
particular, have much to commend, and indeed serve the purpose of suggesting cultural 
trends over space. What remains to be determined, however, is the kind of readership that 
a book of this nature is going to serve. The pottery specialist will no doubt find much for 
their palate. But, truth be told, any specialist interested in Cilicia and Asia at large should 
not overlook this book. Combined with already extant literature about Olba, this data can 
indeed open interesting vistas onto the life of the city during classical and late antiquity, 
while giving us a sample of its extraordinary material culture. 


Florida State University Andrea U. De Giorgi 


S. Lipkin, Textile-Making in Central Tyrrhenian Italy from the Final Bronze Age to the 
Republican Period, BAR International Series 2369, Archaeopress, Oxford 2012, 163 
pp illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0956-9 


Research into the ancient textile industries of Southern Europe and their technical method- 
ologies has lagged nearly a century behind corresponding research in Northern and Central 
Europe. To a large measure this can be attributed to the eye-catching quality and interest 
of the surviving archaeological textiles in the north and the comparatively meagre remains 
in the south; but the striking new finds of toga-like mantles and evidence of highly sophis- 
ticated textile production at the Villanovan site of Verucchio in North Italy suggest that a 
rethink is now due. 

In 2008, Margarita Gleba’s discussion of the later prehistoric textile industry of Italy! 
took as its focus the large but scattered corpus of prehistoric textile implements from Italian 
archaeological sites of every type, supplemented by information gleaned from the few extant 
scraps of contemporary fabric. Sanna Lipkin in the present volume extends this approach, 
but for a restricted region around Rome (Latium Vetus, South Etruria, and the Faliscan 


! S. Polla, “Tracing the Occupation History of the Fortress. The Pottery Record from the Karasis 
Survey 2003-2005’. In A. Hoffmann, R. Posamentir and M. Sayar (eds.), Hellenismus in der Kilikia Pedias 
(Istanbul 2011), 87-96; E. Equini Schneider, Elaiussa Sebaste III: L'Agora Romana (Istanbul 2010). 

! M. Gleba, Textile Production in pre-Roman Italy (Oxford 2008). 
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and Sabine countryside). Her literature search and hunt for unpublished relevant material 
in museum collections has been commendably thorough. Those who have conducted simi- 
lar kinds of exercise on parallel archaeological material will appreciate how much effort 
such data collection entails, and sympathise with L.'s occasional complaints of inadequate 
recording of facts, figures and find-spots. Terracotta loom-weights and spindle-whorls bulk 
large in the database, together with metal and bone objects, the function of which is not 
always unequivocal. The data assembled here offer a sound, statistically reliable, basis for 
hypothesis-building. 

The traditional steps in pre-industrial textile manufacture from harvesting and process- 
ing the raw fibres (in Italy principally wool and flax), to spinning and weaving, and ulti- 
mately the construction of an economic and social framework for the industry inform the 
course of the overall discussion. There are stimulating excursuses, too, into the new world 
of archaeological textile experiment. L. is by and large well informed about current under- 
standing of prehistoric and early historical textile processes. The text is densely argued and 
well referenced, as one might expect of what began as a doctoral dissertation; but in places 
the richness of the apparatus is in danger of obscuring the central line of argument. The 
broad conclusion of the study is that, while the role of household spinning and weaving 
continued at a vigorous pace, there are signs of increased specialisation in later prehistory 
and of the rise of production units identifiable by find concentrations of textile imple- 
ments, as at Poggio Civitate in Etruria (p.109). This hypothesis accords well with the views 
of other scholars working on prehistoric textiles across Europe 

L. gives appropriate space to describing and reviewing the results of spinning and weav- 
ing experiments, particularly in connection with the Centre for Textile Research in 
Copenhagen University. It is extremely valuable to have the facts and figures which 
emerge; but L. is suitably cautious about the amount of weight they can be expected to 
carry. In Appendix 4, however, she reports on a project at the University of Oulu to weave 
a 'Coptic tunic. The techniques adopted were a curious hybrid of those attested for 
Northern Europe and for the Nile valley, and probably did not deserve her attention and 
publication here. 

The English is workmanlike throughout, but there are a few obscure passages, and lapses 
in the sections that were written last. The quality of some of the line drawings, however, is 
not up to standard (for example Figs. 6 and 19), and the almost complete lack of scales 
accompanying the images is surprising and regrettable in an archaeological work. Nonethe- 
less, such blemishes aside, this study represents a significant and valuable building block in 
constructing a history of the early textile industry of Italy. 


University of Manchester John Peter Wild 


N. Marriner, Geoarchaeology of Lebanon Ancient Harbours, BAR International Series 1953, 
Archaeopress, Oxford 2009, vii+307 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073- 
0436-6 


Nick Marriner is, together with his French colleague Christophe Morhange, one of the 
major specialists in the field of the geoarchaeology of ancient harbours, at least regarding 
the Mediterranean He worked at projects on ancient harbour archaeology at Marseilles, the 
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Lebanon coast, Istanbul and even on the Black Sea coast at the site of the former Greek 
colony of Apollonia Pontica. 

M. has now published this volume in the BAR series on the subject of the development 
of harbours on what is today the coast of Lebanon. These former (proto)Phoenician, Hel- 
lenistic, Roman, Byzantine and Ottoman harbours, more specifically those of Tyrus, Sidon 
and Beirut, were being used from at least the Bronze Age in the 3rd millennium BC until 
today. All of the three cities mentioned were built along natural anchorages which needed 
little reworking to be used as harbours, especially during the earlier periods.! 

It is, as the Introduction claims, indeed the first single monograph totally dedicated to 
this large subject, not only describing the history of these sites, but also all techniques used 
for this research. And this is exactly sometimes the weakness of this volume, as will be seen 
by the treatment of the first chapter. 

In Chapter 1, M. gives a very comprehensively overview of the literature regarding the 
history of research on ancient harbours (only for the Mediterranean area), a typology of 
ancient harbours, geological processes, geophysical techniques and biology, and sets, as 
mentioned in the Introduction, ancient harbour geosciences within the wider context of 
Mediterranean coastal archaeology. In fact, too much for 45 pages. For example, the map 
on p. 13 showing the sites of ancient harbours is not only not exhaustive, as mentioned, but 
omitting, for instance, the important harbours at Thasos and Chios. 

Chapters 2 and 3 are concerned with the ancient harbour of Tyre, and are a good exam- 
ple of the use of geoarchaeology to show how the Hellenistic construction works on this 
harbour changed the character of the Tyrian coast (Chapter 2) and how the position of 
Tyre’s earlier ancient anchorages can be exactly relocated (Chapter 3). A very interesting 
part of the third chapter concerns dredging operations in antiquity (pp. 134-35)? 

In Chapter 4 and 5, the harbours of Sidon (especially interesting regarding the place of 
the Bronze Age harbour) and Beirut are treated. For the latter, a lot of evidence was pro- 
duced through excavations in the 1990s that preceded the redevelopment of the business 
district which occurred after the destruction of decades of civil war. 

The final chapter is without doubt the most interesting. Here M. describes the interac- 
tions between humans and the coastal environment over several millennia and also proposes 
a general model of harbour evolution along the Lebanese coast since the Bronze Age. 

Some technical knowledge of geoarchaeology is useful for reading this publication, 
although the enormous number of rich and clear illustrations (unluckily none in colour) 
make it possible also for the non-specialist to follow the thread in all chapters. 

In spite of minor criticism, this book is a fine publication which shows that the use 
of geoarchaeology can be an essential for a further understanding of the maritime his- 
tory of the Mediterranean and beyond. The same kind of treatment should be extended 


! See also H. Frost: ‘Proto harbours of the East Mediterranean’. Thracia Pontica 4 (1991), 323— 
38; “Harbours and proto-harbours; early Levantine engineering’. In V. Karageorghis e£ al. (eds.), 
Proceedings of the International Symposium ‘Cyprus and the Sea’ (Nicosia 1995), 1-21. 

? "This subject was earlier treated by Marriner and C. Morhange in an on-line paper called: "Mind 
the (stratigraphic) gap: Roman dredging in the ancient Mediterranean’. Bollettino di archeologia online, 
volume speciale 2008, 23-32. 
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to harbours outside the Mediterranean and inland harbours in northern and southern 
Europe. 


University of Amsterdam J.G. de Boer 


A. Monson, From the Ptolemies to the Romans: Political and Economic Change in Egypt, 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2012, xx+343 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-1-107-01441-1 


From the beginning of papyrology in the late 19th century to the present the question of 
the continuity of the socio-economic and governmental structure of Egypt from the Mac- 
edonian to the Arab conquest has been one of the central problems of Egyptology. As the 
common references to Graeco-Roman Egypt in the literature indicate, scholars initially 
treated the period as a unity. With the steadily increasing evidence for the distinctiveness of 
Roman Egypt, however, the old consensus was replaced by the late 20th century by a ten- 
dency to consider Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt separate periods with their own specific 
characteristics. In this important book — a revised version of his Stanford doctoral disserta- 
tion — Andrew Monson argues that this consensus needs revision, since the transition from 
Ptolemaic to Roman Egypt was not abrupt but marked by both continuity and change. 

Unlike most papyrologically based studies, which are empirical in form, From the Ptole- 
mies to the Romans is a strongly theoretical work, being explicitly set within the framework 
of neo-institutionalism. The work is divided into four sections — each containing two chap- 
ters — that form links in a tightly reasoned argument. 

The first section lays out the theoretical framework of the study. The first chapter of this 
section outlines the political economy of Egypt, summarising the various theories that 
scholars have advanced concerning the relationship between Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt 
and highlighting the central concerns of the study: population, land tenure and taxation. 
The second chapter identifies the two fundamental variables of the agrarian economy of 
Egypt: geography and population. Particular emphasis is placed on the regional variability 
of agricultural productivity — highest in the southern delta and the Nile valley and lowest 
in the Fayyum and the northern delta — and its correlation with the distribution of the 
Egyptian population both in antiquity and in modern times. M. suggests that the theories 
of E. Boserup and H. Demsetz, according to which increasing population leads to agricul- 
tural intensification and pressure for privatisation of land, best explains the trends in the 
political economy of Egypt documented in the papyri. 

The second section analyses the land tenure regimes in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. In 
the initial chapter of this section, M. argues that the extent of ‘private land rights’ in Ptole- 
maic Egypt has been under-estimated by scholars because of over reliance on Greek evi- 
dence from the Fayyum. Consideration of Egyptian evidence and recently published land 
surveys, however, indicates that in accordance with the theories of Boserup and Demsetz 
the extent of communal and private land rights varied with population density, communal 
rights being highest in the more thinly populated Fayyum and private land rights being 
most common in the more densely populated Nile valley. The second chapter argues that 
the continuities in the land tenure regimes of Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt indicate that the 
legal changes introduced by the Romans such as improved registration of property titles 
and limited privatisation of temple land cannot explain the social and economic changes in 
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Roman Egypt that resulted ultimately in its transformation in late antiquity into a country 
marked by large estates and the virtual disappearance of public land. 

The third section deals with fiscal and administrative reform in Roman Egypt. M. main- 
tains in the first chapter of this section that the increase in private land holding in Roman 
Egypt is best explained by a fundamental change in the tax regime instituted by the 
Romans. In place of the Ptolemaic system of relatively high harvest taxes and rents based 
on variability in productivity resulting from differences in ‘soil and flood conditions’ the 
Romans introduced a system based on a uniform assessment of taxes on private land at 
the low rate of one artaba per aroura, leading to a sharp rise in the value of land. In the 
second chapter, M. points out that the introduction of the new tax regime in Roman Egypt 
coincided with a fundamental change in the source of wealth for the elite, who now derived 
most of their income from land and economic activity instead of rent-seeking by exploiting 
the opportunities afforded by the holding of governmental and temple offices. The final 
section deals with the politics of empire and attempts to demonstrate the usefulness of 
M. Olson's theory of the predatory state in explaining the differences in tax systems char- 
acteristic of Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt, the chronically unstable and threatened Ptole- 
maic state being forced to employ short-term expedients to maximise revenue while the 
more stable Roman imperial government could afford to implement a less pressing fiscal 
regime. 

From the Ptolemies to the Romans is one of the most significant studies of Ptolemaic and 
Roman Egypt to appear in many years. M.’s establishment of the close connection between 
variations in land tenure and regional differences in population density and of the wide- 
spread existence of private property in Ptolemaic Egypt are both important contributions. 
So, also, is his convincing demonstration of the significance of the new tax regime intro- 
duced by the Romans for understanding the increase in land value in Roman Egypt. With- 
out question, this fine work will provide a sound foundation for future studies of the agrar- 
ian economy of Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. 


California State University, Los Angeles Stanley M. Burstein 


I. Morris, The Measure of Civilization: How Social Development Decides the Fate of Nations, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton/Oxford 2013, xvi+381 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-0-691-15568-5 


Our 'civilisation' is addicted to quantification. Once serious newspapers bulge, reduced to 
tabloid form, with the ‘top 10’ this and ‘best 10’ that. Sometime almost serious universities 
now promote themselves in terms of their rankings in obscure tables, whereby ‘Parkville’ is 
the best and, more to the point, ahead of ‘Darlington’ and, heaven forfend, ‘Kensington’. 
Research assessment exercises search for ever more (futile and) inventive ways of quantify- 
ing quality; thus journal rankings, having failed not once but twice (in Australia, always 
prone to reinvent the wheel, where they were launched after the European failure, and 
puffed as a great success until the very day of rapid burial and damnatio memoriae), will be 
tried a third time (by the faculty of arts at Parkville, of course, with un-dimmable provin- 
cial arrogance — as the pigs fly overhead, en route, the gods laugh, to ranking publishers — if, 
that is, there is any time before the next of its almost perpetual reorganisations). So why not 
measure civilisation(s)? The preface is written from Singapore. 
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Too often, ours seems merely to be a world made safe for ‘human resources manage- 
ment professionals”, i.e. personnel clerks, and their like (in place of the telephone sanitisers 
of The Hitchhikers Guide to the Galaxy), in an explosion in the rent-seeking public sector 
of a kind not seen since the later Roman empire. No doubt such a society is very developed, 
can be quantified in (all too) many ways, and will score highly on some ‘index’. The price 
of everything and the value of nothing. "The Gods of the Copybook Headings [now spread- 
sheets] with terror and slaughter return'. The downward path of economic history is one of 
‘lies, damned lies and econometrics’, i.e. to valuing regression models above empirical evi- 
dence, and regressing and declining in their wake. 

I am entirely at one with the criticisms Ian Morris adumbrates in Chapter 1: I think 
that this exercise is ‘fatally flawed’ (p. 24) — though M. keeps up the pace, so that the bicy- 
cle does not fall over, in this his successor/sequel to Why the West Rules — for Now... (New 
York 2011), which was a more satisfactory ride. ‘Methods and Assumptions’ (Chapter 2) 
indeed contains some interesting thoughts on what is the ‘West’ (over time), and which bits 
of it should be compared with which bits of the ‘East, and why we should leave out all 
those awkward bits in between, before listing a handful of ‘Major Objections’ (pp. 45-49), 
some of them straw-men, others objectionable to reviewer and author alike. At least I can 
regress from BCE to BTU [British Thermal Unit] in the next chapter, “Energy Capture’, 
the book’s core, before tackling ‘Social Organization’, “War-Making Capacity’ (we have the 
Maxim gun...; but capacity, will and application differ, a matter pertinent to numerous 
recent discussions linked to the centenary of the outbreak of the Great War) and ‘Informa- 
tion Technology’. But how much is it really s(tr)aying beyond the well-trodden path that 
the dynamic and inventive may/will surpass the sclerotic and effete, that a contest between 
transported newly industrialised Britons, even the dregs of society, and a population still 
mired in the Stone Age would be somewhat one-sided? Does it matter significantly that the 
difference is of a supposedly calculable factor of a score, a gross or a milliard? Indeed, how 
measurable is the multiplier? Not everything that counts can be counted, and not every- 
thing that can be counted counts — in a widely attributed aphorism. 

I prefer nuance to measurement when dealing with imponderables, and I feel that there 
is little usefully quantifiable in antiquity or for long thereafter. ‘Big history’, certainly, and 
other big historians and sociologists, some more fashionable than others, feature in the 
bibliography — Jeremy Black, Norman Davies, Niall Ferguson, Francis Fukuyama, Anthony 
Giddens, etc. — but so too do Frangois de Callatay, Walter Scheidel and Anthony Snodgrass. 
A single index entry each for the Industrial and Agricultural revolutions and for property 
rights. A broad sweep — though broad can also mean bowling a ‘wide’. The book has won 
plaudits and will sell well. But will it be remembered? 


Leeds, UK James F. Hargrave 


J. Morscheiser-Niebergall, Die Anfänge Triers in Kontext augusteischer Urbanisierungspolitik 
nördlich der Alpen, Philippika 30, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2009, 258 pp., 
illustrations, 47 plates. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-06086-8/ISSN 1613-5628 


The major Roman centre of Trier is sometimes claimed to be the oldest city in Germany, 
but hard facts are few and far between. On the Petrisberg, overlooking the city to the east, 
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there are remains of a Roman military encampment dated by dendrochronology to cz. 
30 BC, while oaken piles recovered from the bed of the Mosel belonging to the first Roman 
bridge have similarly been dated to 18/17 BC. At some stage after AD 4 an imposing mar- 
ble inscription was erected by loyal citizens for Augustus’ two prematurely deceased grand- 
sons, Gaius and Lucius Caesar, and by the time of the Roman geographer Pomponius 
Mela, writing around AD 44, Augusta Treverorum, or Trier, could be described as the 
opulentissima urbs (most splendid city) of the Celtic tribe of the Treveri. But the phases of 
development in between are far less well understood or documented. 

In her study Jennifer Morscheiser-Niebergall develops her dissertation at the University 
of Trier, and undertakes a comprehensive analysis of all available data for the foundation of 
the city. The primary goal of her investigation is not to determine the date of foundation, 
although this question is considered at various points, but rather to examine the develop- 
ment of the city in light of the process of urbanisation in northern Gaul and the Rhine 
valley which occurred in the later part of the reign of Augustus. This process transformed 
the North within a century of Roman rule from Celtic tribal areas loosely centred around 
oppida (townships), as described by Julius Caesar, into properly surveyed and centuriated 
territories, governed by model Roman cities which were connected by a highly sophisti- 
cated system of highways and river routes. 

The introductory Chapter 1 describes principles for selection of material, the history of 
research, and how the natural environment of Trier impacted on its growth. M.-N. looks 
in depth at seven sites located in the city between the Viehmarkt and the Mosel for which 
there is evidence for the earliest phase of Roman settlement, including numerous small- 
finds, the street grid, building foundations and kilns; these sites are described in detail in 
Chapter 2. Chapter 3 classifies and analyses the finds under the headings of coinage, small 
metallic finds (mostly fibulae), glass and bone, gems and ceramics, and in particular looks 
at the contexts for both Celtic and Roman material. Chapter 4 proceeds to an overall evalu- 
ation of the first Roman settlement, supplementing detailed analysis of features within the 
area already surveyed (for example the street grid and the forum), with discussion of evi- 
dence from areas outside this, including epigraphic evidence (the inscription for Gaius and 
Lucius), and finds from the temple districts, the bridges, graveyards and the interregional 
road network. Structurally I found this the least satisfactory part of the book — for instance, 
Section 4.2 describing historical sources for the city really belongs in the introductory chap- 
ter — but it contains many key points for our understanding of the early development of the 
city, draws effectively on a whole array of previous scholarship, and deals with contentious 
issues clearly and in a well-balanced fashion. Throughout this chapter M.-N. argues that 
there is no evidence for the development of the Roman city earlier than the late Augustan 
period, which she locates roughly at the end of the 1st century BC. 

Chapter 5 briefly summarises the situation prior to the development of Roman Trier, 
concluding that although there were probably small farmhouses in the area, there was no 
settlement of major significance. In Chapter 6, M.-N. turns at last to an evaluation of Trier 
in light of wider regional issues. First she looks at it in relation to the tribal centres of the 
Treveri, particularly Titelberg in Luxembourg, where she argues that early development as 
a Roman administrative centre ceased in the final decade of the 1st century (i.e. at precisely 
the same time as Trier was developed), and Belginum, half way between Trier and the 
Rhine in the Hunsrück hills, which was settled continuously by Gauls, and was developed 
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in the late Augustan- Tiberian period with a programme of street building. She then exam- 
ines several centres in northern Gaul and the Rhine valley — Lyons, Augst, Nyon, Autun, 
Tongeren, Cologne, Metz, Langres, Besangon and Avenches — and analyses the patterns 
and stages of development in them immediately following the Roman conquest, conclud- 
ing that Trier belongs to a second phase of Roman settlement which took place in areas 
suitably distant from the all-important Rhine frontier, and its construction belongs to a 
broadly applied policy of urbanisation characteristic of the late Augustan/Tiberian period. 
Chapter 7 provides a succinct summary of the previous findings, noting that the subse- 
quent development of Trier makes it very hard to determine the exact progress of the first 
stages of settlement. M.-N. concludes her work with a comprehensive bibliography, exten- 
sive catalogues of ceramics and coins, and very clear and useful illustrations and tables. 

M.-N. displays wide and up-to-date reading throughout her work; thus she makes use 
of the exciting new finds from Waldgirmes, the abandoned Roman city across the Rhine 
only recently identified. She also deals effectively with newly published material on frag- 
ments of a marble plaque with oak-leaf decoration, which the authors, Breitner and 
Goethert, had claimed dated to around 12 BC (pushing back the foundation of the city 
considerably), and astutely comments on how tenuous the underlying premises of their 
arguments about the dating of decorative styles really are.! 

In summary, this book contains a great deal of useful material for anyone studying the 
development of cities in the Roman North, whether from an archaeological or historical 
perspective. German-language scholarship has often been overlooked by Anglophone schol- 
ars in recent times, as much out of laziness as from inaccessibility, but this book is really 
worth the effort. 


University of Melbourne Andrew Turner 


V. Penna and Y. Stoyas, Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum, Greece 7: The KIKPE Collection of 
Bronze Coins, vol. 1, The Academy of Athens, Athens 2012, pp. 291, illustrations, 
126 plates. Cased. ISBN 978-960-404-242-5 


This volume of the Sy/loge Nummorum Graecorum, a series which holds for classical numis- 
matists the same place as the Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum for historians of Greek pottery, 
is remarkable for several reasons. For the first time it makes accessible to scholarly and 
public attention a considerable part of the impressive numismatic collection of the Welfare 
Foundation for Social and Cultural Affairs (KIKPE), which is now on loan to the Benaki 
Museum. It concentrates as well on the publication of bronze Greek coins, which is not at 
all common case for the Sylloge (as far as I know, out of more than 200 volumes of the 
series published so far, only two deal specifically with bronze issues: that of the John 
Morcom collection of western Greek bronze coins, published in 1999; and that for the 
Bibliothéque royale de Belgique covering the Marc Bar collection of bronze coins, 2007). 
In fact, here it is natural, as the principal feature of the KIKPE numismatic collection is the 
'almost exclusive presence of bronze/copper coins, partly in an attempt to promote the role 


! For recent corroboration of her views, see also A. Heising in Géttinger Forum für Altertums- 
wissenschaft 14 (2011), 1011-15. 
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and importance of bronze coinage as medium facilitating everyday dealing’, as the authors 
state in the Preface (p. 9). The scope of the material published in this volume is striking as 
well. Penna and Stoyas manage to describe 1233 Hellenic and Hellenised coins belonging 
to the huge geographical area extending from Hispania to Bactria and India, and from the 
Cimmerian Bosporus to Mauretania, dating from the 5th century BC up to 27-25 BC. 
Any numismatist who has ever dealt with cataloguing coins in the Sylloge format under- 
stands pretty well what an enormous amount of work had to be done in this case, what 
extensive scholarly erudition had to be deployed, and what huge effort had to be made. An 
approximate idea of this is conveyed by the impressive list of literature used by P. and S. in 
their work (pp. 11-23). 

P. and S. follow comprehensively the standard format of the Sylloge, giving proper 
descriptions of the coins that embody all metrological data and illustrating every piece. The 
high quality of the black-and-white photographs must be specially emphasised: it allows, on 
the one hand, easy checking of the accuracy of the text entries, and on the other turns the 
catalogue into really useful academic tool that allows further research to be conducted — for 
example, die-studies, etc. It is noteworthy, however, that P. and S. do not restrict the cata- 
logue entries with standard references, but quite often suggest new attributions and chro- 
nology — further evidence of the undertaking of laborious research work before writing the 
catalogue itself. 

One more thing becomes clear when reading the book: the scholarly care with which 
the KIKPE collection has been formed, which is clearly reflected in its Sy/loge. I would say 
that the aspiration to completeness and, at the same time, a deliberate search for rare pieces 
might have been the main engines of this process. I have counted no less than six specimens 
that are previously unrecorded in the literature and which have been published for the first 
time here. The catalogue is supplied with two indexes to issuing authorities (‘Geographical 
terms’ and ‘Historical persons’), though indexes of monograms, the names of magistrates, 
countermarks and overstrikes might have been useful as well. 

It is always difficult to review a really good work as the review is compelled rather to 
cavil than to criticise. In my view, the only serious question which might be raised, is about 
the placement of the coin of the Scythian king Skilouros (no. 387) in the section 'Scythian 
rulers in Thracian lands’, instead of ascribing it to the Sarmatian city of Olbia, where such 
coins, as P. and S. themselves seem to recognise, were being struck. 

There are as well some probably casual omissions in the entries. In nos. 48—49, 139, 
141—142, the dotted border clearly visible on the illustrations is not mentioned, though its 
presence otherwise is always indicated in the Sy/loge. A relief pellet, which is a sign of 
denomination, is not mentioned in the description of no. 62. No. 51 is a cast coin and this 
is not indicated in the entry. It remains unclear why sometimes P. and S. mention the state 
of preservation of the coins using the word ‘worn’, but fail to indicate when the coin is 
broken (for example no. 660). The presence or absence of the beard on Heracles is also 
mentioned on an uncertain basis. The coin of Lesbos (no. 825), the earliest coin in the Sy/ 
loge, is made of billon and strictly speaking should not have been included in this catalogue 
of bronze coins. 

Such trifles, however, cannot disguise the main thing: that we have at our disposal an 
impressive book, one that is really important for further numismatic and historical study 
and written in accordance with the highest standards of numismatic research. V. and P. 
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should be sincerely congratulated with this publication. One can only wish them every suc- 
cess in the continuation of their work on cataloguing coins from the KIKPE collection. 


Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow Sergei A. Kovalenko 


S. Pfeiffer, Der römische Kaiser und das Land am Nil: Kaiserverehrung und Kaiserkult in 
Alexandria und Ägypten von Augustus bis Caracalla (30 v. Chr.-217 n. Chr.), Historia 
Einzelschrift 212, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2010, 378 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-3- 
515-09650-8 


The cult of the living emperor was no doubt one of the main features of the Romanisation 
of new provinces, and was prepared for in the ‘Land on the Nile’ by a three-century-long 
process of deification of the living rulers under the Ptolemies. This is probably the reason 
why the few existing studies devoted to the subject have focused on the restricted period of 
the beginnings of the Imperial times in Egypt and on the transition between Ptolemaic 
royal ideology and Roman Imperial cult. Thus, Stefan Pfeiffer's study fills a three-century 
gap, from the genesis of the Imperial cult under Augustus down to the reign of Caracalla, 
and aims at assessing the specificities of this institution in the so peculiar ‘province of 
Egypt. One of the main difficulties lays in the heterogeneity of the sources available, Greek 
and Latin on the one hand, hieroglyphic and demotic on the other. P. therefore provides us 
with a very useful synthesis and a thorough analysis of the cultural roots, political genesis 
and institutional structures of the Imperial cult in a multicultural society. 

The first chapter (pp. 19—40) furnishes the reader with an empire-wide introduction to 
the Imperial cult. A distinction is made between emperor-worship and Imperial cult, the 
former addressing the emperor as a mortal with a special — divine — status, while the latter 
is clearly dedicated to the emperor as a god. As a matter of fact, the Roman emperor was 
actually addressed as a god and received a cult throughout the territories of the empire. 
Besides, the Imperial cult, either officially sanctioned by Rome or unofficial (municipal or 
even private), was equipped with temples, priesthoods, rites and festivals, and could be 
associated with different kinds of emperor-worship marks and activities, which are reviewed 
and analysed. According to P., the model of the civic Imperial cult devoted to Augustus and 
Roma in Asia Minor was initiated there by the local municipal elites and was later on 
exported by Augustus and his successors to the western part of the empire, where the Impe- 
rial cult served the Romanisation of the local elites. Therefore, the main issue of studying 
either emperor-worship or Imperial cult in Egypt is to assess the part it played in the legiti- 
misation of the ruler vis-à-vis his subjects, and in the shaping of a common Romanised 
identity and loyalty towards the emperor. This introduction is completed by a panorama of 
the multicultural society that the Imperial cult addressed. 

The book then combines a chronological approach, by discussing the personal relation- 
ships of the Roman emperors with Egypt and Alexandria (Chapter II), and a synchronistic 
analysis, exploring the religious, cultural, social and institutional structures underlying the 
Imperial cult (Chapter III). 

As the province of Egypt personally belonged to the emperor, the first part (Chapter IT) 
reviews the Roman emperors' relationships with Egypt during three centuries. Studying 
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their personal bond with the Land on the Nile certainly contributes to a better understand- 
ing of the specificities of the institution in Egypt. Thus, discussing the genesis of the Impe- 
rial cult under Augustus is crucial (pp. 41-61): since Blumenthal and Dunand,! it has been 
thought that no official Imperial cult was instaurated by Rome in Egypt, and that it was 
initiated by local authorities, especially local priesthoods, following the preceding Ptolemaic 
tradition of royal divinisation. Following Rigsby and Dundas,’ P. aims at demonstrating 
that the Imperial cult in Egypt was officially instituted and controlled by Rome since the 
very reign of Augustus, that it marked a break with Ptolemaic traditions, and that it was 
intended to legitimise his power in the eyes of his subjects. 

In a way, one of the specificities of the Egyptian Imperial cult — the fact that, in Egypt, 
Roma was never worshipped together with the emperor — should be understood within this 
frame: P. forcefully insists on the connection between the cult of Roma and the Roman 
senate, which had no power of control in this province. What was at stake was much more 
the personal relationships between the emperor and the province than between Rome and 
the province. In my eyes, Egypt thus retained its specificity within the empire. 

The second part is dedicated to the analysis of the institutions associated to the Imperial 
cult in Egypt (pp. 217-316). P. first addresses the problem of the continuity between the 
traditional Pharaonic kingship, the Lagid royal ideology and the Roman Imperial cult. He 
insists on Augustus’ will to break off with the Ptolemaic traditions after Actium — especially 
with the cult of the rulers as it had been established by the Ptolemies, in Greek and Egyp- 
tian temples. It is noteworthy that the Egyptian priests played no part in the Imperial cult, 
in contrast with the Ptolemaic period, and that the Roman emperor was never a synnaos 
theos in the Egyptian temples. P. points out the lack of collaboration between the Egyptian 
clergy and the Roman powers, as was the case in Memphis between the Great Priests of 
Ptah and the Ptolemies. The Roman emperors did not favour a cult of their person within 
the Egyptian temples, but they tried to capture their network: the chapels of the Imperial 
cult are usually built in the immediate surroundings of Egyptian shrines, allowing them to 
benefit from the numinosity and attendance of these spaces. 

Like Alexander — but also like the Ptolemies — Augustus wanted to appear as the protec- 
tor of freedom, after he had ‘freed’ Egypt from Antony and Cleopatra, and cultivated a 
proximity with Zeus eleutherios. P. focuses on the sebasteia/caesarea, in which the Imperial 
cult was to be performed. The rededication of the Sebasteion in Alexandria and the building 
of Imperial cult chapels in Philae and Karnak, with Hellenised architectural features, under 
his reign, are interpreted as elements of the establishment and promotion of a properly 
Imperial cult; yet the fact that their completion was under the responsibility of Roman offi- 
cials, maybe the first prefects, and that their aspect was probably similar to Roman official 
buildings, does not imply that they were official imperial initiative. It is in my eyes one of 


! F, Blumenthal, ‘Der ägyptische Kaiserkult'. Archiv für Papyrusforschung 51 (1913), 317-45; 
F. Dunand, ‘Culte royal et culte impérial en Égypte: Continuités et ruptures. In G. Grimm, 
H. Heinen and E. Winter (eds.), Das römisch-byzantinische Ägypten (Mainz 1983), 47-56. 

? KJ. Rigsby, ‘On the High Priest of Egypt. Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrology 22 
(1985), 279-89; G.S. Dundas, Pharaoh, Basileus and Imperator: The Roman Imperial Cult in Egypt 
(Dissertation, UCLA 1994). 
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the weaknesses of P.’s demonstration: elements of continuity with the previous period 
remain manifold — Egyptian temple-building and restoration programmes, rededication of 
the Sebasteion built by Cleopatra, etc. Local initiatives in the setting of the Imperial cult 
under Augustus should not be underrated. For example, in some official documents such as 
petitions addressed to the prefect by members of the Egyptian clergy (BGU 1198, 5/4 BC; 
BGU 1200, 2/1 BC), Augustus is addressed as söter, euergetes and, first of all, as theos, long 
before it was attested in other provinces. In BGU 1198, the priests of Isis, Sarapis, Harpsneis 
and Asclepius of Busiris stress the continuity with the previous dynasty by mentioning the 
period during which they were in charge, 'since the time of the queen until the year 25 of 
the god Caesar Augustus’. I still think that in the beginning the Egyptian clergy kept on 
addressing the ruler as a god and depicting him as a Pharaoh, as they used to do. During the 
beginnings of the Principate, Augustus was focused on the Roman politics and developed an 
ambiguous propaganda that almost equated him with a god, but never moved forward from 
divus to deus, at least in Rome. Egypt was certainly the first place where he was deified, and 
this process he only authorised, in continuity with the preceding period. The intervention of 
Claudius in the designation of the neokoroi of the Imperial cult in Alexandria shows the early 
attention the Roman authority paid to it — yet he refused to be addressed as a god. 

More convincing is the attention paid by P. to the institutions of the Imperial cult, fol- 
lowing Dundas's thesis that the Roman administration institutionalised the Imperial cult at 
a local level. In the metropolises, the office of high priest was exercised by liturgical officials 
belonging to the local elite, and P. addresses the issue of the frequently discussed lack of 
official clergy in charge of the Imperial cult in Egypt, as it existed elsewhere, for instance in 
Asia Minor: the high priest of Alexandria and all Egypt remains a difficult point and his 
function is usually deemed mostly administrative. P. argues in favour of a reassessment of 
the religious duties of the High Priest and thinks he was responsible for the emperor wor- 
ship, and also for the cult of the Great Serapis, as well as procurator of all cult matters in 
Egypt. Usually a Roman citizen, he was appointed by the emperor, and the charge was part 
of the cursus bonorum. Regional ‘High priests of the city’, are attested only from the 2nd 
century onwards, may date back to the end of the Ist century, and were probably subordi- 
nated to the High Priest of Alexandria and All Egypt. 

Though in Alexandria scarce examples of private piety related to the emperor are 
attested, in the chora, the emperor was never adored within the private area of domestic 
piety. Offerings made for the benefit of the emperor remained a way of showing loyalty, 
but not a cult as to a god. If one pays attention to the Acta Alexandrinorum, it appears that 
even the Romanisation of the elites in Egypt was a complete failure. In the end it should be 
asked whether the Roman emperors ever attempted to create a common bond between the 
populations of Egypt through Romanisation. The same was asked with the Ptolemies, and 
as with the Ptolemies, I should like to ask: did they even care? Or were they only interested 
in plundering Egyptian resources? The Roman interest for Alexandria was exclusively due 
to its crucial role in the wheat supply. Sarapis and Isis, as symbols of Egypt's fertility, were 
early considered as emblems of the pax deorum that the Senatorial order and later the Impe- 
rial order were supposed to guarantee. Thus, the failure of the Romanisation of Egypt needs 
to be qualified, as it was probably never the aim of the Roman emperors. 


Limoges, France Gaélle Tallet 
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D.T. Potts (ed.), A Companion to the Archaeology of the Ancient Near East, 2 vols., Wiley- 
Blackwell, Malden, MA/Oxford/Chichester 2012, xxxvi and xxiv+1445 pp., illustra- 
tions. Cased. ISBN 978-1-4051-8988-0 


This double volume, presenting an ambitious and encyclopaedic overview of Near Eastern 
archaeology from the Late Pleistocene to late antiquity, proposes to be of significant benefit 
to students of cultures within the broad geography, with each chapter presenting a particu- 
lar aspect of the ancient Near East. Potts notes (p. xxix), however, that some significant 
elements are missing due to authorial withdrawal, but the work nevertheless remains com- 
prehensive, written by several prominent scholars in their respective fields; and it offers 
plenty for students of the Near East to peruse and draw from. 

The first volume deals with interpretative frameworks and the archaeology from the 
Late Pleistocene to the Early Bronze Age. In the first portion, the character of the geogra- 
phy, climate and natural resources are examined. However, the predominant focus is on the 
formation of Near Eastern archaeology as a discipline in the 19th century, the nature of 
scholarship, political impact upon archaeology, and the antiquities trade. The inclusion 
of this section is very welcome, as the issues discussed therein are highly pertinent to under- 
standing the development of archaeology in the region and the mechanisms that continue 
to affect investigation today. 

N. Chevalier's chapter on early excavations (L3) provides a good introduction to the 
variety of projects that took place in the 19th century. However, she makes no mention of 
Schliemann's work at Hisarlik-Troy in 1.3 in the discussion of early archaeological expedi- 
tions in Anatolia. Though much has been said about Schliemann's methods in the field, the 
infamy of his personality (augmented by scholarship) has tended to overshadow the signifi- 
cance of the discoveries — the Bronze Age culture of north-western Anatolia. 

M. Garrison's chapter, 'Antiquarianism, Copying, Collecting’ (I.2), deals with the root 
of these practices concerning an interest in the past, beginning in the scribal traditions of 
Babylonia, where the perpetuation and collection of texts amounted to gaining cultural 
capital, mirrored in the practices of 18th- and 19th-century antiquarians. Likewise, the 
chapters dealing with the political dimensions of archaeological practice and pedagogy, by 
R. Bernbeck (1.5), and the antiquities trade, by O. Muscarella (1.6), both present an impas- 
sioned and polemical stance on areas which affect the practice of archaeology in the region 
and the transmission of knowledge of its ancient societies. 

The second section of the first volume briefly deals with the Late Pleistocene/Early 
Holocene communities in the Levant and Anatolia, followed by a section on the develop- 
ment of subsistence and various kinds of technologies. A. Simmons's chapter on the Levant 
(1.7) is particularly effective in its conciseness and ability to cover a wider range of issues, 
particularly those involving the journey of the Neolithic to Cyprus and pre-Neolithic activ- 
ity at Akrotiri-Aetokremnos. K. Schmidt's chapter on Anatolia (1.8) predictably focuses on 
Góbekli Tepe, demonstrating the problematic nature on the sample of Late Pleistocene/ 
Early Holocene sites in the geography, and the exceptional nature of Góbekli itself. In dis- 
cussing ‘special buildings, it would have been useful to mention other excavated sites near 
Göbekli (though they are later chronologically), such as Çayönü and Nevali Cori, and the 
manner in which cultural transmission played a role 

Sections 4 and 5 of the first volume deal with settlement life across the Near East — the 
former with predominantly Neolithic to Chalcolithic, and the latter with Early Bronze Age 
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towns. D. Baird's chapter on the Epipalaeolithic to Chalcolithic in Anatolia (1.23) is very 
comprehensive, highlighting well the problems surrounding studies of the discrete periods, 
chronology, and presenting the chief strands of argument regarding issues such as the 
spread of the Neolithic, settlement patterns, adoption of domesticates, the transition from 
hunting-gathering to sedentism, symbolism and structuration of social life. 

Curiously, discussion of the Early Bronze in Anatolia is nowhere to be found in the 
volumes. Instead, the reader is presented with the Middle-Late Bronze period in 
C. Bachhuber's chapter (which dovetails somewhat into T. Bryce's exposition on the Hit- 
tites in 11.38). It is a curious omission (not mentioned by P. in the Preface), as the Early 
Bronze period in Anatolia is quite well attested and investigated, signalling a rise in urban- 
ism, social stratification and centralisation of production. Bachhuber's chapter focuses on 
production, exchange and intensification of imperialistic tendencies, stemming from the 
impact of Anatolia's trade with Assyria, which laid an important foundation for the ulti- 
mate establishment of Hittite power. 

The second volume of the Companion treats the imperial polities of the Near East, from 
Akkad to Byzantium and the Sasanians. It would have been useful, as an introductory sec- 
tion, to present a discussion of the problems regarding the concept of empire in ancient 
times, and how this changed through the time period that the volume covers. Certainly, 
there are several published works that discuss these points regarding particular Near Eastern 
empires, but the scope of the Companion is such that it would have been a nice counter- 
point to the beginning of Volume I, and the work as a whole. 

Some chapters in the second volume do allude to these problems of conceptualising 
empire, such as T. Bryce's (p. 730), revealing it to be tenuous and difficult to maintain, 
citing factors such as deficiencies in manpower and general human resources as being the 
chief obstacles in maintaining power and control. Likewise, A. McMahon's chapter on 
Akkad (11.34) discusses at length the meaning and extent of Akkadian imperialism in the 
3rd millennium BC. 

L. Khatchadourian's chapter on the Achaemenid provinces (11.51) illustrates best the 
problems of imperial control over vast geographies and calls for nuanced perspectives of 
satrapal power in respective locales, and of the responses to Achaemenid overlordship from 
various sections of society. Indeed, the Achaemenid empire itself is perhaps most appropri- 
ate thematically for such an analysis, given its territorial scope and the investments made in 
infrastructure and administration, and the chapter puts forward very well the notion of a 
multi-faceted impact of Achaemenid rule. As Khatchadourian notes, much has been made 
of the paucity of evidence of the Achaemenids themselves in the archaeological record, but 
this does not hinder to any degree our ability to discuss the way in which they influenced 
cultures they presided over, which in turn may articulate something about them. 

Given the lack of discussion of the term ‘empire’ arguably allows some leeway in the pres- 
ence of certain topics in the volume. This concerns the Iron Age polities of Lydia and Phrygia 
in western and central Anatolia respectively (II.42, 48), whose conceptions as empires in the 
classic sense in somewhat problematic. C. Gunter, in writing about Phrygia (11.42), aptly 
notes, however, that ‘Biblical, Assyriological, and Classical frameworks’ (p. 798) have domi- 
nated discussions of the polity, which is accompanied by particular uncritically accepted 
assumptions of what constitutes an empire, showing that the nature of Phrygian rule and 
projection thereof (particularly from a Phrygian perspective) remains far from clear. 
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Likewise, C. Roosevelts discussion of Lydia (IL.48) demonstrates the inconclusive 
nature of Lydian power. There is no doubt that there were imperialising tendencies and 
aspirations at work among the Lydian elite, demonstrated in the centralisation of Sardis as 
the pre-eminent settlement in its landscape, monumental works, and levies exacted from 
Greek city-states, but in terms of actual territorial control over a wide area and implicit 
involvement in non-Lydian politics, evidence is lacking. Scholars often like to cite historical 
information in lieu of absence of evidence (for example the Battle of the Eclipse between 
the Lydians and Medes in 585 BC, resulting in the drawing up of territorial boundaries at 
the Kizilirmak), but this merely shows the need to think more critically (using the archaeo- 
logical record) about the nature of imperialism in Lydia. 

Therefore, what is clear from reading the various chapters on imperial polities is that the 
concept of empire differs in respective contexts and time periods. There are ongoing discus- 
sions concerning the application of the term, and as a result, devoting a chapter to the issue 
would have been beneficial. 

Several chapters deal with societies more peripheral to the imperialist ones, but which 
played an influential role among their more powerful neighbours. That by M. Frachetti and 
L. Rouse (11.36) on Central Asia and the Eurasian steppe 2500—1500 BC presents societies 
in the region as a middle men in interactions between Mesopotamia, the Indus and the 
Eurasian steppe in the flow of resources and iconographic motifs. 

G. Rhossel's chapter on India's relations with the west (II.40) also falls into this cate- 
gory. It is also somewhat superficial though useful in listing various kinds of evidence from 
the Harappan culture present in Mesopotamia, the Arabian peninsula and Iran. The chap- 
ter would have benefited from a more synthetic discussion of the evidence in its context/s, 
and the manner in which this illuminates qualitative aspects of relations between the Near 
East and the Indian subcontinent. 

Similarly, 11.55 discusses the role of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean as conduits for inter- 
action between disparate polities. Perhaps the chief limitation is the author's reliance on 
Graeco-Roman historical sources to clarify archaeological material, rather than allowing the 
latter more prominence on its own, but this is more suggestive of the present reviewer's 
scholarly predispositions. 

The spread/influence of Hellenism in the Near East is treated to a limited extent in the 
chapter on the Seleucids (11.52), though L. Hannestad predominantly gives an outline of 
various Seleucid sites. The chapter on Rome, however, notes the multivalent character 
of the Near East under Roman hegemony, touching on the manner in which local non- 
western, Hellenising and Roman precepts influenced the running of the eastern provinces. 
Nevertheless, the chapter focuses mostly on the politico-economic role the eastern Roman 
provinces, rather than the social impact of Roman rule. 

Occasional inconsistency in spelling of ancient names (for example, ‘Assurbanipal’ 
pp. 38-41, 'Assurbanipal' on p. 43) and facts (Carsten Niebuhr was Danish, not German 
[p. 50]) may be observed throughout the volumes. Better consistency in the spelling of 
Turkish names should have been observed, particularly with regards to ‘r. Given that other 
diacritical conventions were followed, the substitution of " for ‘i’ is somewhat strange. 
A few other spelling errors have crept in (for example, ‘Can Hasan’ as opposed to ‘Can 
Hasan’ [1.30], and ‘Alaça Höyük’ versus ‘Alaca Höyük’ [L.24]) but these are relatively 


minor criticisms. 
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My chief criticism concerns the treatment of the bibliography. It is situated at the end 
of the second volume, making cross-referencing somewhat laborious and necessitating the 
reader to have both volumes at hand. It would have been more useful for the full references 
to be present at the end of each chapter, so that the reader might immediately obtain the 
pertinent information. As such, the further reading sections at the end of each chapter are 
only partially successful, and I found myself desiring the full reference, particularly for 
unfamiliar source material. 

The price of the two volumes renders them somewhat prohibitive for private consump- 
tion, but for a library collection they are ideal. Their scope and extensive bibliography make 
them a good starting point for research and for obtaining a preliminary overview of the 
chief strands of discourse on each topic. To that end, the Companion may be regarded as a 
successful contribution for students of Near Eastern archaeology, offering a copious amount 
of good quality material in two volumes that presents current state of knowledge about 
Near Eastern cultures from early prehistory to late antiquity. 


University of Leicester Damjan Krsmanovic 


C. Ratté, Lydian Architecture: Ashlar Masonry Structures at Sardis, Archaeological Explora- 
tion of Sardis Reports 5, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, MA 2011, xvii+292 
pp» illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-674-06060-9 


The last decade has seen increased publication on the archaeology of Lydia,' ranging from 
specialised studies, such as this one, to more programmatic works detailing the archaeology 
of the region. This represents an important and welcome shift in the research on the Iron 
Age in central western Anatolia, which is gradually moving away from Sardis-centric foci to 
examine the wider region, and introducing long-unpublished data and synthesising studies 
to scholarship in general. 

Despite the prominence of Sardis in historical narratives of the Iron Age, the archaeo- 
logical levels of this period have been sampled only to a limited degree. This is in part due 
to technical restrictions, as they lie beneath substantial Hellenistic and Roman levels. Nev- 
ertheless, the recently published works on Iron Age Sardis have demonstrated well the 
cultural complexity of the site during this period, which should generate interest in new 
research. This volume, albeit a technical report and limited to a discussion of ashlar masonry 
structures at the site, is welcome in its augmentation of publicly available data about Sardis 
that scholars may draw on within a growing body of work on the site during the Iron Age. 

The volume comes in rather elegant purple binding with gold lettering, and is presented 
with a copious amount of illustrations and photographs, which are high quality and laid 
out on each page in an uncluttered fashion. Given the subject matter, the volume may eas- 
ily be construed as ponderous reading, but Christopher Ratté offers concise discussion in 
the five chapters and avoids heavy architectural jargon. 

Chapter 1 contextualises all the monuments in the landscape around Sardis, and gives 
basic description of them and existing interpretations. Chapter 2 discusses the raw 


' E.R.M. Dusinberre, Aspects of Empire in Achaemenid Sardis (Cambridge 2003); C.H. Roosevelt, 
The Archaeology of Lydia. From Gyges to Alexander (Cambridge 2009); N.D. Cahill (ed.), The Lydians 
and Their World (Istanbul 2010). 
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materials, and the issue of stone sources (further augmented by Appendix 4). Chapter 3 
deals with construction methods, and R. makes a very detailed exposition of the manner 
and sequence in which the ashlar masonry was cut and laid during construction, as pertain- 
ing to the various types of finishes of walls found at Sardis (illustrated Figs. 6-14), with a 
particular focus on the architectural remains from the Karnıyarık Tepe tumulus. 

R. concludes that Lydian ashlar masonry was restricted in use, being present only in 
tombs, terracing and fortifications (p. 45). Such particularity offers scope for interpretation 
beyond the technical focus of the book. Regarding tombs in particular, most of the struc- 
tures would no longer have been seen or accessible once a tumulus was constructed, thus 
highlighting the significance of the effort, organisation and solidity of social hierarchy in 
order to maintain the construction of these monuments and their various features. 

Chapter 4 gives an overview of the chronology of the monuments incorporating ashlar 
masonry. R. combines the evidence of techniques employed by the Lydians (for example 
anathyrosis and chisel types), in conjunction with other archaeological and historical infor- 
mation. Augmented by a chronological table (p. 113, mistakenly referred to p. 116 on 
p. 48), positing a mid-6th- to early-5th-century BC date for the monuments. 

The discussion extends to comparison with ashlar architecture from other contemporary 
societies in Chapter 5, such as Greece, Syro-Palestine, Cyprus and Egypt. Here, the Lydian 
tradition is contextualised, and R. discusses the nature of inheritance and its transformation 
under the hands of the Lydians. This chapter would be, arguably, of greatest interest to 
most scholars and non-specialists in masonry, and it does an admirable job of outlining the 
various issues. As R. notes (p. 45), based on current evidence, ashlar masonry saw restricted 
use in Lydia. On first impression, this may seem to be a hindrance to interpretation owing 
to lack of quantity, but instead it points to rather specific intentionalities governing the 
employment of this type of construction. 

In discussing the Lydian adoption of burial tumuli, R. comments on their origins in 
Thrace (p. 54) via the Phrygians. This question remains a vexed one, tied up with the 
problems of the presumed Phrygian migration in the Early Iron Age; its magnitude and 
impact in central Anatolia; post-migration interactions with Thrace; and cultural retention 
of such concepts after a seeming intermission of several centuries (the earliest burial tumuli 
at Gordion date to the 8th century). On the whole, Chapter 5 demonstrates the need to 
engage with new ideas regarding cultural transmission in order to account for the complex- 
ity of interaction between Anatolia, the Aegean, the Near East and the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. The adoption of ashlar masonry in Lydia is but one component of this complex 
interactive web. 

The second half of the volume is devoted to a catalogue detailing several of the discussed 
monuments and their excavation history; a detailed description; an inventory of finds asso- 
ciated with them; date; and a brief bibliography. The usefulness of this section lies in its 
presentation of primary data, and the ability to cross-reference with excavation reports. 

The appendices offer more technical information, including information on architec- 
tural fragments (with the same format as the catalogue of monuments); the issue of whether 
the mound of Alyattes boasted a crepis wall; the altar of Artemis; and geological sourcing 
of the stone used to build the discussed structures. 

In sum, this book is a welcome addition to the published corpus on Iron Age Sardis. In 
combining the evidence it presents with other categories, it ought to serve to augment 
understanding on the mechanisms involved in the fluctuations in the fortunes of Sardis in 
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the mid-1st millennium BC. R.s work demonstrates effectively that the consumption of 
this type of architecture is one indicator of the rise in prosperity and prominence of Lydia 
in western Anatolia during the 6th century BC. While the impact of the Persian War need 
not be downplayed, it is clear from this book (and other recent research) that it was not so 
decisive as to reverse the fortunes of Lydia in its aftermath. 


University of Leicester Damjan Krsmanovic 


P. Sänger, Veteranen unter den Severern und frühen Soldatenkaisern: Die Dokumentensamm- 
lungen der Veteranen Aelius Sarapammon und Aelius Syrion, Heidelberger Althistorische 
Beiträge und Epigraphische Studien 48, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2011, 413 pp., 
14 Tafeln. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-515-09904-2 


2011 ist die von Patrick Sánger verfasste Dissertation Veteranen unter den Severern und frühen 
Soldatenkaisern. Die Dokumentensammlungen der Veteranen Aelius Sarapammon und Aelius 
Syrion als Band 48 der Reihe Heidelberger Althistorische Beiträge und Studien erschienen. Die 
Arbeit wurde von Fritz Mitthof und Bernhard Palme am Institut für Alte Geschichte und 
Altertumskunde, Papyrologie und Epigraphik an der Universität Wien betreut. 

S. legt mit dieser Studie ein Ergebnis gründlicher Beschäftigung mit Papyri als Quel- 
lengattung vor, das noch dazu interessante Einsichten in die Geschichte des rómischen 
Ägypten ermöglicht. 

Im ersten einleitenden Kapitel (S. 11-18) stellt S. sein Vorhaben vor. Thema der Arbeit 
sind die Dokumentensammlungen von Aelius Sarapammon und Aelius Syrion, zweier 
Veteranen aus dem exercitus Aegyptiacus. Die aus dem Dorf Ankyrnon im Gau Herakleopo- 
lites stammenden Archive beinhalten insgesamt 19 Texte, die nicht nur Erkenntnisse zum 
Privatleben von Veteranen in der Severer- und Soldatenkaiserzeit erbringen, sondern über- 
haupt allgemeine Aussagen zu den sozialókonomischen Verhältnissen in diesem Zeitraum 
erlauben. 

Der zweite Abschnitt (S. 19-41) thematisiert den historischen Kontext der rómischen 
Provinz Ágypten. Es ist bemerkenswert, dass die beiden Dokumentensammlungen aus 
einem Gau stammen, der von der althistorischen Forschung bislang kaum beachtet worden 
ist, zumal die bekannten Veteranensiedlungen in anderen Regionen Agyptens lokalisiert 
werden. Viel Neues, alte Meinungen Revidierendes begegnet während der Lektüre dieses 
Kapitels, wenn sich S. der allgemeinen Situation von Veteranen im Agypten des 3.Jh. 
zuwendet und hierfür auf die Auswertung seiner beiden Papyrusarchive zurückgreift. Anders 
als von einigen Forschern postuliert stellen nämlich — und dies zeigen die beiden Doku- 
mentensammlungen von Sarapammon und Syrion sehr deutlich — ausgediente Soldaten 
eine wohlhabende und ókonomisch potente Bevélkerungsgruppe dar. Ein Grund für deren 
finanzielle Stärke könnte in den Solderhóhungen der Severerzeit sowie in den nun regelmä- 
Rig erlassenen Geldgeschenken, den donativa, gelegen haben. In diesem Abschnitt 
umschreibt S. ferner allgemein das Verhältnis zwischen Militär und Zivilbevölkerung in 
Agypten. Dabei setzt er bei den Zivilisten mógliche Neidgefühle auf die materiell deutlich 
günstigere Lage des Militärs voraus. Nach einigen Überlegungen (S. 42-46) zur histori- 
schen Bedeutung von Ankyrnon, dem Fundort jener beiden Textsammlungen, wendet sich 
S. der Biographie von Sarapammon und Syrion zu (S. 47—65). Aelius, das nomen gentile der 
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beiden Protagonisten, lässt darauf schließen, dass deren Vorfahren einst das römische Bür- 
gerrecht unter Kaiser Hadrian erlangt hatten. Beiden gemeinsam waren nach der Verab- 
schiedung aus der Armee auch lange Jahre im Veteranenstatus. 

Sarapammon könnte seine missio honesta insofern bereits in spätantoninischer Zeit gefei- 
ert haben, als die anschließenden Belege als Veteran zur Gänze in die Severerzeit fallen. In 
den Papyri seines Archives tritt er als Darlehensherausgeber oder Verpächter von Grundstü- 
cken auf, dem auch der Umgang mit Rechtsangelegenheiten vertraut scheint und der offen- 
sichtlich in seiner Heimatgemeinde sehr angesehen ist. 

Syrion, der zweite Protagonist der Archive, trat laut S. um 194 in die legio II Traiana 
ein. Nach seiner Entlassung aus der Armee erscheint er in den Papyri als vermógender 
Pachter, Grundbesitzer und Gläubiger, dem allerdings das Ausfechten von Rechtsstreitig- 
keiten nicht erspart bleibt. Der Besitz dieses Mannes war zum überwiegenden Teil den 
pekuniären Maßnahmen der Severerkaiser für das Heer geschuldet und muss im vorliegen- 
den Falle beträchtlich gewesen sein. 

Im fünften Teil des Buches (S. 66-115) werden spezielle Problemstellungen erórtert, die 
S. freilich diskutieren muss, um die rechtlichen und administrativen Belange im Alltagsle- 
ben eines römischen Veteranen in Ägypten zu verstehen. Behandelt werden die Möglichkei- 
ten des Einspruches gegen ein Mahnverfahren beim praefectus Aegypti, ebenso wie der 
Ablauf von eidlichen Gestellungsverfahren bei Prozessen. In diesem Kapitel untersucht S. 
außerdem die Bedeutung von Gerichtsprivilegien, die für Veteranen bei Prozessen von 
nicht zu unterschätzender Bedeutung sein konnten. Fragen, die sich grundsätzlich mit dem 
administrativen Betrieb in der rómischen Provinz Agypten beschäftigen, werden hier auch 
gestellt: Wie verlief der Amtsweg einer Zensusdeklaration, jener Erklärung, die die Erfas- 
sung aller Steuersubjekte zum Ziel hatte? Darüber hinaus widmet sich S. der Bewirtschaf- 
tung von kaiserlichem Dominialland in Ägypten und den Aktivitäten der römischen Steu- 
ereintreiber im Lichte der papyrologischen Überlieferung. 

Es folgt dann ein ausführlicher Editionsteil (S. 116—339), der abgesehen von der Vor- 
stellung der beiden Veteranenarchive auch Allgemeines zur Aussagekraft dieser Quelleng- 
attung erwähnt. Diesem Kapitel schließen sich siebentens Tabellen an (S. 340-64), die 
über die vorgestellten Dokumentensammlungen hinausgehend alle Rechtsangelegenheiten 
festhalten, in denen Soldaten und Veteranen des kaiserzeitlichen Agyptens verwickelt 
waren. 

Im achten Kapitel bietet S. Korrekturen und Verbesserungsvorschläge (S. 365-68) zu 
gingigen Lesungsarten der Papyri aus den beiden Archiven. Dann folgen ein reichhaltiges 
Literaturverzeichnis (S. 369-86), ein Quellenregister (S. 387-91), sowie ein Personen-, 
Orts- und Sachregister (S. 392-99). Das Buch schließt mit einem Wortindex zum Editi- 
onsteil (S. 400—13) und einem Tafelteil (nach S. 413). 

S. hat eine beeindruckende Monographie vorgelegt, die unbestreitbar neue Erkenntnisse 
zur Situation der Veteranen im severer- und soldatenkaiserzeitlichen Agypten beinhaltet 
und ebenso grundsätzlich zu Fragen der Sozialisation des rómischen Militärs in seinem 
Umfeld empfohlen sei. Ferner ermôglicht diese Arbeit eine adáquate Begegnung mit der 
Papyruskunde und unterstreicht einmal mehr deren Bedeutung innerhalb der Alten 


Geschichte. 


Karl-Franzens-Universität Graz Markus Handy 
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S. Schierup and B. Bundgaard Rasmussen (eds.), Red-figure Pottery in its Ancient Setting, 
Acts of the International Colloquium held at the National Museum of Denmark in 
Copenhagen, November 5-6, 2009, Güsta Enbom Monographs 2, Aarhus University 
Press, Aarhus 2012, 180 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-87-7124-051-1/ISSN 
1904-6219 


This is the product of a research programme on ‘Pots, Potters and Society in Ancient Greece’. 
There is always something new to say about Greek vases. Martin Langner explores the func- 
tion and identity of the ubiquitous mantle figures; Annie Verbanck-Pierard, the Heracles 
four-pillar shrines treating him as divine, not just heroic; Adrienne Lezzi-Hafter, the Xeno- 
phantos relief vases and their association with Cypriot myth — for the Persian aspect see the 
reviewer in Persia and the West (London 2000), 213-15; Athena Tsingarida, the distinctive 
character of white-ground cups as grave offerings; Maurizio Gualtieri, the significance and 
context of a grave group of South Italian vases from Roccagloriosa; Helena Fraccia, the 
mourning Niobe motif in southern Italy; Victoria Sabetai, the status implied by grave offer- 
ings of Boeotian red-figure vases; Martin Bentz, a newly identified class of Elean red-figure 
from Olympia; Thomas Mannack, the character of Attic red-figure import to southern Italy; 
Stine Schierup, the heroic status of the Panathenaic amphora shape in southern Italy; and 
Guy Hedreen, the possibly independent interpretation of Achilles/Troilos scenes in Etruscan 
vase-painting, not wholly dependent on Attic. A notable feast and well illustrated. 


Woodstock, UK John Boardman 


A.W. Schmitt, Die Jüngeren Ischtar-Tempel und der Nabü-Tempel in Assur: Architektur, 
Stratigraphie und Funde. Mit interaktiv Architekturplinen und Fotos auf CD-ROM, 
Wissenschaftliche Verôffentlichungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft 137, Aus- 
grabungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft in Assur A: Baudenkmäler aus 
assyrischer Zeit 14, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2012, xiv+272 pp., 281 Tafeln. 
Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-06508-5/ISSN 0342-4464 


This monumental volume is the final publication of four temples at Assur spanning roughly 
six centuries: the Ishtar temple of Tukulti-Ninurta I (1233-1197 BC); the ‘Ishtar of Assur’ 
Shalmaneser III (858-824 BC); and the Nabu temple of Sin-&ar-iskun (626-612 BC). After 
a general description of the excavations between 1905 and 1914, and of the extant docu- 
mentation, Aaron Schmitt reviews the Baugeschichte of each temple, room by room, in all of 
its architectural and stratigraphic detail. After some concluding remarks, he moves on to 
present a detailed catalogue of finds, sorted by type and material. A summary catalogue of 
54 graves excavated in the course of exposing the temples, containing bibliographical refer- 
ences to primary publications, follows, as do concordances of museum numbers and copious 
photographs and drawings. A selection of folded maps (1:150) is included as well as a CD- 
ROM with further photographic images and digitised plans containing reference numbers of 
small-finds. Upon putting the cursor over these, thumbnail photographs appear of architec- 
tural elements or artefacts. It seems like a luxury to have both hard copies of plans and 
digitised versions but anyone working with this volume will be extremely grateful for both. 
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Without question the most famous find made by the German excavators in the Ishtar 
temple is the limestone, so-called Symbolsockel (‘symbol pedestal of Tukulti-Ninurta I 
(p. 107, Pls. 156-157). The function of this piece has generated much debate. Alternately 
termed a ‘symbol pedestal’ and an ‘altar’ by Anton Moortgat,' it is identified in a seven- 
line inscription on the object itself as a nemedu, a term translated by A.K. Grayson as ‘cult 
platform’ or ‘cultic chair’.* According to the text, the object was the ‘cult platform of the 
god Nusku, chief vizier of Ekur, bearer of the just sceptre, courtier of the gods Assur and 
Enlil, who daily repeats the prayers of Tukulti-Ninurta’. 

One of the benefits of the CD-ROM included with this publication is of course the 
ability to see at a glance where an individual object was found. Although this information 
is given, when available, in the finds catalogue, the alpha-numeric coordinates or descriptor 
(for example ‘Suchgraben eC/DGIV/V — "SO" are not exactly easy to keep track of. 
Despite the fact that these excavations were conducted over a century ago, it was possible 
in many cases to assign finds to specific rooms in the Ishtar temple, though provenience is 
lacking for many finds. My one criticism of this extremely detailed catalogue is, however, 
that the individual objects within each finds category are listed in ascending order of their 
Ass (Assur) numbers, and are not grouped by room or other meaningful context. This sim- 
ply makes it harder to see associations between finds within different parts of the building 
complex. Inevitably one has to choose in compiling such a catalogue between associational 
clusters of different sorts of finds, according to context; or clusters according to find type. 
In reality one must know both but the mechanics of making associations will no doubt 
keep generations of students busy as they work through the mine of information contained 
in this handsome and meticulously presented volume. 


New York University D.T. Potts 


T.A. Schmitz and N. Wiater (eds.), The Struggle for Identity: Greeks and their Past in the 
First Century BCE, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2011, 305 pp., illustrations. Paper- 
back. ISBN 978-3-515-09671-3 


This attractive volume is the result of a conference held at Bonn University in October 
2006. The scholarly attention towards the time immediately preceding the epoch of the 
so-called Greek Renaissance seems to be quite understandable and perfectly justified set 
against the incredible popularity of the Second Sophistic in the recent years. And indeed it 
is this period that became the incubator for the fundamental principles and moral axioms 
of the Second Sophistic's authors. The contributors of this work try to approach — from 
different points of view — the question of how Greeks understood ‘the Greek’ and them- 
selves at the dawn of the Roman empire. The editors warn their readers that the word 
‘struggle’ in the title of the volume is to be understood in purely symbolic sense. Their 
understanding of this word is close to that of Pierre Bourdieu, who defines this as a 'strug- 
gle over representations [of reality] in the sense of mental images but also of social demon- 
strations whose aim it is to manipulate mental images' (Introduction, p. 20). The volume 


! The Art of Ancient Mesopotamia (London/New York 1967), 120 and captions to pls. 246-247. 
2 Assyrian Rulers of the Third and Second Millennia BC (to 1115 BC) (Toronto 1987), 279. 
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begins with an Introduction, written by Thomas Schmitz and Nicolas Wiater, which pro- 
vides the theoretical framework. The wonderful paper of Albrecht Diehle, on the continu- 
ity and destiny of Greek Classicism amidst historical transformations, follows. Then Wiater 
presents his report on the ideology of historiography in the work of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus; Matthew Fox tries to explain Dionysius as a critic and an historian, looking for his 
style of the past; Thomas Hidber writes about Greek authors and their Roman environ- 
ment in the 1st century BC; Beate Hintzen deals with criteria of &AAnvicudc in grammatical 
treatises of the time; and Dennis Pausch concentrates his attention on the image of Augus- 
tus in the Bioc Katoapog of Nicolaus of Damascus. Glen Most, in his presentation ‘Princi- 
pate and System’, looks for structural relationships obtained between the forms of ancient 
scholarship and the political transformations; Ewen Bowie reports on three Mytelenean 
poets of the 1st century BC: Theophanes, Potamon and Crinagoras; Tim Whitmarsh is 
occupied by the theme of ‘Greek poets and Roman patrons in the Late Republic and Early 
Empire’; Barbara Borg investigates those who cared about Greek identity in Athens of the 
Ist century BC; and Schmitz discusses the image of Athens in Diodorus Siculus. Finally, 
Manuel Baumbach concludes the volume with his presentation on ‘Paideia and the Func- 
tion of Homeric Quotations in Chariton's Callirhoe’. I would recommend this really valu- 
able book to all who work on Greek literature and social history of Hellenistic and Roman 
times. 


Moscow Lomonosov State University Alexey V. Belousov 


I. Shaw, Ancient Egyptian Technology and Innovation: Transformation in Pharaonic Material 
Culture, BCP Egyptology, Bristol Classical Press, London 2012, xiv+200 pp., illustra- 
tions. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-7156-3118-8 


Ian Shaw's principal objective in this book is to describe the aspects of the changes and 
developments in ancient Egyptian technology. At first glance, this paperback with its many 
illustrations, tables, diagrams and an index seems accessible to a broad audience interested 
in arts and crafts and in the history of technology and science. However, closer examination 
reveals that specific knowledge of the subject is required to follow S.'s argumentation. 
The study of ancient technology benefits from the number and variety of sources from 
ancient Egypt such as written records, iconographic scenes and the archaeological record. 
However, these resources are not evenly spread across all periods and subjects, and this 
might be why S.’s discussion focuses on the 2nd millennium BC. But they offer a wide 
range of opportunities to reconstruct developments or innovations in arts and crafts as well 
as the ‘development of knowledge’. Despite the large amount of records, studies focusing 
on technological changes in ancient Egypt are rare, often related to Egypt's neighbours 
instead of concentrating on the Egyptian culture, and are often restricted to workshops or 
conferences.! Most studies about ancient (Egyptian) technology to date simply present 


! Regarding technological change, see especially A.J. Shortland (ed.), The Social Context of Tech- 
nological Change: Egypt and the Near East 1650-1150 BC (Oxford 2001); and J. Bourriau and 
J. Phillips (eds.), Invention and Innovation. The Social Context of Technological Change 2. Egypt and the 
Aegean and the Near East, 1650-1150 BC (Oxford 2004). 
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basic information about sources and finds relating to specific techniques? or are very spe- 
cialised on particular subjects based for instance on chemical analyses. There is a consider- 
able number of such contributions and they are undoubtedly interesting examinations in 
their own right, but their results have so far not adequately been placed in the framework 
of long-term developments or in a (socio-)historical context. The scope of S.’s book is con- 
siderably broader, making it both timely and relevant. It is an impressive attempt to iden- 
tify different aspects of the changes and evolution in Egyptian technology, as well as wider 
cognitive and social contexts such as the ancient Egyptian propensity for mental creativity 
and innovation. S. considers the possibility that certain aspects of Egyptian society may 
have predisposed it to certain types of innovation and discusses this matter via case 
studies. 

The volume is divided into three main parts. The first provides an introduction and 
offers a discussion of the conditions for and the nature of technological dynamics in ancient 
Egypt. In the main body, S. describes specific areas of technological development; case 
studies) include writing, medicine, stone-working, mummification, glass-working, chariot 
production and military hardware (pp. 24-126). While subjects such as writing, medicine 
and mummification are often omitted from discussions about ancient Egyptian technology, 
S. considers crafts to be an integral part of ancient Egyptian science. A further chapter 
examines how the practice and development of Egyptian technology was integrated into 
Late Bronze Age urban society and economy. This is illuminated by a case study of Tell el 
Amarna. These two elements, the inclusion of crafts and the examination of the broader 
environment, make the book innovative and enrich the discourse about the subject. 

The Conclusion draws on some general thoughts presented in the Introduction and the 
second chapter. Unfortunately, only four pages to discuss the requirements of technological 
change in ancient Egypt seems a bit meagre and does not meet the objectives, in view of S.'s 
aim to contribute to the wider anthropological context. Disappointingly, he also makes only 
brief and basic references to his case studies when discussing his thesis regarding the mecha- 
nisms behind innovations in technology, their adoption and their development as well as the 
reconstruction of economic conditions. He prefers to refer to the other authors instead of 
developing his own conclusions. Furthermore, such references are incomplete: for instance, 
Andrew Sherratt's suggestion of a widespread and broadly contemporaneous set of innova- 
tions in Old World Farming and of accompanying social innovations is missing,’ although 
S. borrows terms or concepts introduced by Sherratt 30 years ago, such as ‘bundles’ or 
‘package’ (p. 38) to describe the spread of innovations connected with each other.‘ Other 


2 A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries, 4th ed. revised by J.R. Harris (London 
1962); and P.T. Nicholson and I. Shaw, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Technology (Cambridge 2000), 
in which the author of the book under review was involved. 

3 A. Sherratt, ‘Plough and Pastoralism. Aspects of the Secondary Products Revolution’. In 
I. Hodder, G. Isaac and N. Hammond (eds.), Pattern of the Past: Studies in Honour of David Clarke 
(Cambridge 1981), 261—305. 

4 Sherrat as in n. 3, pp. 262, 286. 
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references are not from archaeology or are obsolete: S. takes no advantage of studies on to 
the subject of mechanisms of innovations from the 1990s and 2000s? 

Appendices offer three brief outlines summarising the evidentiary material and sources 
on measuring space and time, astronomy and astrology. While these are welcome, one is 
left wondering whether these short summaries were originally meant to be discussed in the 
context of the case studies, or if they are unfinished case studies. 

In conclusion, S.’s book is an informative treatise on the developments in ancient 
Egypt's crafts and science, providing the basis for a general discussion of technology and 
science in ancient Egypt (excluding the Late Period). The value of the approach taken lies 
in S.’s innovative inclusion of crafts into contemporary science, and also his attempt to 
place the technological developments within a wider framework or context. It is something 
the reviewer has been missing in publications about ancient Egyptian technology published 
so far outside of Germany. 


Agyptologisches Institut Heidelberg Heike Wilde 


M. Spanu, Diokaisareia in Kilikien: The Theatre of Diokaisareia, Ergebnisse des Surveys 
2001-2006, 2, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 2011, x+134 pp., 66 figs., 58 plates, 
11 plans and 2 fold-outs. Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-022221-0 


The theatre of Diocaesarea (Uzunçaburç) is important and interesting. It is not large — 
Marcello Spanu calculates it could hold precisely 3361 spectators. Most significantly, it can 
be precisely dated by a dedicatory inscription, first noted by Theodore Bent in 1890, nam- 
ing Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus with the single title Armeniacus, which therefore has 
to refer to AD 164. 

S.’s account is based entirely on a surface survey of the visible remains. Although the 
cavea was cleared and minor excavations carried out in 1993 by a team from the Museum 
of Silifke, these have not been published. S. was not able to move blocks to get full 
details of them, and this results in the catalogue descriptions of them frequently stating 
that a block is only partly visible, with certain surfaces having to remain undescribed 
and measurements omitted. S. makes clear the difficulties that result from these 
limitations. 

The theatre itself was constructed partly against the hillside (the lower section of the 
cavea) and partly built up with an external support wall, now robbed out or buried by 
the adjacent modern road. S. estimates that the upper zone of the cavea had six rows of 
seats, and this seems reasonable. There are three vaulted passageways (vomitoria) through 
this built up upper zone originally leading to the external ground level, one at the centre 
and one to each side but not symmetrically located. Only on the central passage does the 
roof partly survive. Otherwise the cavea is well preserved, and S. was able to make first-rate 
plans of the seating, with every block recorded in its present day state. S. includes earlier 


? Regarding copper metallurgy, see C. Strahm, ‘Die Anfänge der Metallurgie in Mitteleuropa’. 
Helvetia Archaeologia 25 (no. 97) (1994), 2-39; regarding mainly Bronze Age innovations in ancient 
Egypt, see H. Wilde: Technologische Innovationen im 2. Jtsd. v. Chr. (Wiesbaden 2003); and Innovation 
und Tradition (Wiesbaden 2011). 
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photographs, by Gertrude Bell in 1905 and others taken for the expedition (1914—25) of 
Keil and Wilhelm. Comparison with my own photographs which I took in 1987, just 
before the work of the Silifke team, shows some clearance of the cavea had been carried out 
prior to 1993. 

A peculiarity of the cavea which S. reports is the presence of holes carved through the 
seats, some straight, some curved so that they emerge at the front of the seat blocks. S. 
interprets at least the curved examples as intended to secure ropes which would hold the 
awning over the auditorium in place during performances. He gives an illustration to show 
how this might work; the problem is the haphazard location of the holes, but his scheme, 
with the ropes anchoring long spars running from upright posts fixed in the rear wall, 
seems to be a structural impossibility, the spars too heavy, too insecure and making it 
impossible to remove the awning when it was not used — surely essential for its 
preservation. 

The elucidation of the form of the stage building is important. S. reconstructs a scaenae 
frons with a single storey of columnar decoration. He supports this with the fact that all the 
elements which he has found from the order of the decoration are of single, coherent 
dimensions. There is absolutely no trace of smaller elements which could have been super- 
imposed over the main order. Here the problem is one of chance, whether or not excava- 
tion would reveal remains of a second series. Another problem is that where the cornice 
blocks of the main order rest upside down it was not possible to see if there are traces on 
their upper surfaces of where an upper order was superimposed. It is a pity that this single 
storey decoration though very likely cannot be proved with absolute certainty. 

The ground plan of the stage building and stage is also uncertain. Parts of it are visible 
at the present ground surface, an indication of the front of the stage and the centre part of 
the stage facade foundations, giving the position and dimension of the central door, flanked 
by the podium on which the nearest columns were placed, with a curved niche between 
them. The position of the back wall of the stage building, fortunately less significant, can- 
not be traced and has to be estimated. The flanking doors were probably separated by pairs 
of columns supporting an entablature and triangular pediment, but nothing survives of 
what was over the entablature of the central elements. S. suggests pediments with Syrian 
arches over the niches, but there is no evidence for this. 

There is also uncertainty concerning the junction of the stage building and the cavea, 
the passageway through from outside to the orchestra, and the relationship between the 
stage and this passage. S. suggests an angled, trapezoidal form for the end of the stage, but 
this, though not unparalleled, is uncertain, and leaves a very restricted opening of only 
some 1.9 m for the passage. S. also has to find a home for a cornice block with carved deco- 
ration on three sides, i.e. that came over a column standing by itself. He puts this at the 
side of the stage where, in his attempted restoration, it clashes uncomfortably with the end 
pair of columns from the stage façade decoration. 

S.’s catalogue of the constituent architectural pieces is full, with a detailed analysis of 
their decorative elements, thus giving significant dated comparanda for other buildings 
of this period. 

The book is lavishly illustrated, with excellent plans, showing the position on the 
ground of the various architectural pieces, all carefully distinguished by colouring, with 
reconstructions of the plan of the cavea and the stage building. It will be welcomed as near 
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definitive, but the problem remains that without excavation it cannot be a truly definitive 
account. 


Birmingham, UK Richard A. Tomlinson 


E. Stafford, Herakles, Gods and Heroes of the Ancient World, Routledge, London/New 
York 2012, xxvi+302 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-415-30068-1 


The volume, which appeared in the series Gods and Heroes of the Ancient World, combines 
historical, religious and archaeological (LMC) approaches to the greatest of Greek heroes. 
During my young years similar encyclopaedic projects were organised by academic institu- 
tions and led by international editorial boards composed of renowned scholars; now, with 
the market economy prevailing, it is by a commercial publisher for a larger circle of read- 
ers. It is good to target a wider public, but the danger of ‘dumbing down’ and of repeating 
what already can be found elsewhere without bringing much in the way of new ideas is 
great. However, Emma Stafford has tried to do her best. She has put much effort into her 
opus and has also compiled a rich bibliography. Heracles was a hero of great contrasts and, 
Asclepius apart, the only one who became a god (after a cruel death by self-immolation, of 
course). Chapters 1 and 2 give surveys of his heroic deeds as slayer of monsters, and here 
it is a pity that the narrative is too compact and only a little iconographic evidence is 
reproduced. The expansion of the individual stories and their interpretation during classi- 
cal antiquity, including the Etruscan imagination, might be useful. The fulfilment of 
12 deeds corresponded to the zodiac and the completeness of the spatial structure of the 
world; it gave the hero access to higher initiation. Chapters 3 and 4 are devoted to his 
heroic and comical sides. For Sophocles he was an idealised super-human being, even in 
his madness. Euripides made him more of a human tragic hero, and Aristophanes a cari- 
cature. Chapter 5 describes his use and abuse in politics and as a model ruler. He was used 
as a Peloponnesian hero by the Spartans and their neighbours; in Athens by the Peisis- 
tratids as an ideal aristocrat, and as folk hero by the democrats. He was also a model for 
the self-stylisation of several Roman emperors. Chapter 6 deals with his divine role in 
antiquity. The way towards Olympus started with his inner humble acceptance of punish- 
ments, even the maid service with Omphale, in helping gods against the Giants. Athena, 
the Urgedanke, helped him to clear his mind and brought him to Zeus, but Hera, still hesi- 
tating and unconvinced, unwillingly offered him her breast to fulfil the adoption into the 
community of the gods; from this act we have the Milky Way. The survey of cults and 
sanctuaries in the Graeco-Roman world is very useful; only the Etruscans are omitted (and 
the madness of self-stylisation of some Roman emperors, notably Caracalla). Finally, the 
last chapter deals with early Christian ambivalence towards the hero, and with the role of 
Heracles in the Mediaeval and later periods, when he served as an allegory of super-human 
strength, virtue, modesty and of surpassing the human sphere; he remains good material 
even for film and television. It is a pity that the wise Friedrich Diirrennmat’s play, Hercules 
in the Augean Stable, escaped her notice. In general it is useful book with much effort and 
industry behind it. 


Charles University, Prague Jan Bouzek 
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S.R. Steadman and G. McMahon (eds.), The Oxford Handbook of Ancient Anatolia 
(10,000-323 BCE), Oxford University Press, Oxford 2011, xvii+1174 pp., illustra- 
tions Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-537614-2 


Nach dem bei Routledge 2009 erschienenen kompakten Studienbuch Ancient Turkey von 
A. Sagona und P. Zimansky liegt nun ein weiteres Überblickswerk zu Kleinasien vor.! Das 
Oxford Handbuch, das 1174 Seiten umfasst und einen respektablen Zeitraum von fast 
10.000 Jahren behandelt, ist untergliedert in fünf Hauptteile (I: ‘Archaeology of Anatolia: 
Background and Definitions’, S. 13-93; II: ‘Chronology and Geography’, S. 95-514; III: 
‘Philological and Historical Topics’, S. 515-651; IV: "Thematic and Specific Topics’, 
S. 653-913; V: ‘Key Sites’, S. 915-1130). Diese bestehen jeweils aus (die Hauptteile über- 
greifend durchlaufend nummerierten 1—52) Unterkapiteln, deren innere Stringenz sich nur 
im chronologisch angeordneten Teil II, mit 419 Seiten der umfassendste (Kap. 5-21), 
durch die konventionelle Binnengliederung nach archáologischen Perioden (Prehistory, 
Early Bronze Age, Middle Bronze Age, Late Bronze Age, Iron Age) gut erkennen lisst. 
Teil IV ist nochmals durch Zwischenüberschriften gegliedert, die die Kap. 29-34 und 
35-41 vereinigen. 

Den Herausgebern ist durchweg gelungen, insgesamt über fünfzig große Namen für das 
Verfassen der einzelnen Kapitel zu gewinnen, alles ausgewiesene Fachspezialisten, oft die 
verantwortlichen Ausgrüber bzw. führende Philologen, Historiker, Sprachwissenschaftler 
etc., und entsprechend ist das Niveau der Einzelbeiträge zumeist ausgezeichnet. Bereits das 
gründliche Studium des Inhaltsverzeichnisses lässt aber den Verdacht aufkommen, dass die 
eingereichten Beiträge die Gliederung gestalteten und nicht ein durchdachtes Handbuch- 
konzept, dessen Ziel ist, auf dem momentanen Forschungsstand 'to provide the most com- 
plete portrait of Ancient Anatolia' (S. 11) bis zum Tod Alexander d. Gr. Als Beispiel mag 
Teil III (Philological and Historical Topics ) dienen: Kap. 22-25 behandeln die Sprachen 
Hethitisch (2. Jt.), Luwisch (2./1. Jt.), Urartäisch (1. Jt.), Phrygisch (1. Jt), Kap. 23-25 
gleichzeitig mehr oder weniger auch historische Aspekte zur jeweiligen Bevélkerung bzw. 
ihres Siedlungsgebietes, z. T. redundant zu anderen Kap. (z.B. 18-20). Es folgt mit Kap. 26 
die politische Geschichte des hethiterzeitlichen Anatolien, in Kap. 27 historische Aspekte 
für das Kleinasien des 1. Jt., um in Kap. 28 mit Architektur und Bemerkungen zu ‘Visual 
Culture’ (vom Neolithikum bis in die Eisenzeit) Teil III abzuschlieRen. 

Warum ‘Troy in Teil IV und nicht unter ‘Key Sites’ (V) erscheint, warum man für 
*Hethiter (II, Kap. 16), ‘Hethitisch’ (III, 22), ‘Hethitische Geschichte’ (III, 26), das 
*Hethitische Reich’ (IV, 40 archäologisch und 41 textlich basiert) sowie wichtige ‘Orte des 
Hethiterreiches (V, 48) so viele Zugänge gewählt und damit (letztlich unvermeidbare) 
Redundanzen in Kauf genommen hat, warum nach Teil II, Kap. 7-9 das Chalkolithikum 
erneut in Kap. 36 aufgegriffen wird, bleibt für ein Handbuch etwas undurchschaubar. 
Überhaupt erfordert es einiges Vorwissen, um Zusammengehóriges aufzufinden. Manche 
Kapitel decken immense Zeiträume ab (z.B. Kap. 28 oder 30). 

Dann aber zeigt sich, dass bestimmte Komplexe recht gut durch die Zeitschnitte und 
von unterschiedlichen Ansätzen her aufgearbeitet wurden, innerhalb der Kapitel nach 


! Ein zeitübergreifender Atlas für Kleinasien ist in Vorbereitung: vgl. Hadrien Bru, Historical and 
Archaeological Atlas of Ancient Asia Minor Project, Université de Franche-Comté (Besançon, France). 
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einem für den Nutzer erkennbar wiederkehrenden Schema mit jeweils knappen Zusam- 
menfassungen, ausgewählten Anmerkungen sowie ausführlicher Bibliographie (klassische 
Primärquellen und Sekundärliteratur) am Ende: z.B. das Zentralplateau mit dem Reich 
Hattusa (s.o.) bzw. dem eisenzeitlichen Phrygien: Kap. 5, 7, 10, 13, 16, 18, 25, 27, 50, 51 
oder Ostanatolien mit dem eisenzeitlichen Urartu: Kap. 9, 12, 20, 24, 27, 33, 49. Auch 
den unterschiedlichen Kontaktzonen — der kleinasiatische Nordwesten mit dem Balkan- 
raum (Kap. 29, 32), der Nordosten mit dem Kaukasusgebiet (Kap. 30), der Osten und 
besonders der Südosten mit dem mesopotamischen und levantinischen Raum (u.a. Kap. 6, 
8f., 14, 33, 35, 37-38) und der Westen mit der Âgäis (Kap. 15, 31) —, in denen sich ver- 
schiedene Kulturriume berührten, vermischten, überlappten oder Migrationen sich greifen 
lassen, wurde disziplinäre und interdisziplinäre Aufmerksamkeit seitens der Archäologie, 
Sprachwissenschaft und Philologie geschenkt. Aber hier gilt ebenfalls: man muss wissen, 
wonach man sucht. 

Einige Regionen bzw. gewisse Zeitschnitte fehlen, vor allem im Verhältnis zu den 
üppig thematisierten (z.B. dem Zentralplateau oder der Bronzezeit) auffallend, fast vóllig: 
so z.B. Nordwest- und Nordanatolien (außer Kap. 44: Ilipinar), vor allem in der Eisenzeit. 
Für Westkleinasien sind die Griechen und ihre materielle Kultur (Kap. 21) sowie in einem 
allgemeinen Überblick bis zu Alexander d. Gr. (Kap. 34) bearbeitet worden, auf die vor- 
aufgehenden Zeitschnitte wurde mit Ausnahme des Beitrags zur Spatbronzezeit (nament- 
lich Arzawa und Ahhijawa: Kap. 15) verzichtet. Mysien, Lydien (vgl. aber: Sardis: Kap. 
52), Karien, Lykien — auch in Bezug auf die Sprachen — werden nur gelegentlich erwähnt 
(z.B. in Kap. 21 oder Kap. 27) und sind über das Register auffindbar. Ähnlich verhält es 
sich mit eisenzeitlichen, nichtluwischen Landschaften (z.B. Pisidien) im Süden des zentra- 
len Plateaus (aber: Kap. 43: Gatalhóyük). Die Gründe dafür mégen in ihrer bisher unzu- 
reichenden Erforschung liegen, dennoch wäre ihre Erwähnung wünschenswert. Sehr ver- 
nachlassigt wurden insgesamt die Perserzeit und die frühhellenistische Phase bis 323 v. 
Chr., letztere der erklärte untere zeitliche Rahmen (z.B. Kap. 19, 27). Außer dem Kapitel 
zu ‘Metallen und Metallurgie’ (Kap. 39) wurden Aspekte der Naturwissenschaften wie der 
Archäometrie, -zoologie, -bontanik, der Paläontologie u.v.m., die heutzutage einen wesent- 
lichen Beitrag zur Erkenntnis vor allem prähistorischer Phasen liefern, nicht komplex 
berücksichtigt. 

Chronologietabellen, die man in einem Handbuch eher kompakt im Anhang und 
dadurch von allen Kapiteln aus leicht zugänglich vermuten würde, finden sich in Teil I, 
Kapitel 4: ‘Anatolian Chronology and Terminology’ (S. 56-93), und einige im folgenden 
Teil II (Kap. 5-21), aber auch z.B. S. 822 u.ö. An Primärzeugnissen werden in Kap. 2 nur 
sog. klassische Quellen vorgestellt, im wesentlichen Homer und Herodot, die gleichzeitig 
das konventionelle geographische Landschaftsvokabular mit einigen Erläuterungen über die 
zugrundegelegten Texte hinaus bieten, wie es spátestens mit Einsetzen der historischen Zeit 
in der Forschung allgemein benutzt wird wie Aiolia oder Paphlagonia, Pisidia usw. Unter 
dem Label ‘Background and Definitions’ ist das, trotz der einsichtigen Begründung des 
Verfassers und Mitherausgebers G. MacMahon, m.E. zu kurz gegriffen. In seiner Bibliogra- 
phie fehlt gänzlich Sekundärliteratur zu Homer. Eine Konkordanz von antiken und moder- 
nen Ortsnamen wäre hilfreich. Insgesamt empfiehlt es sich, das Buch zunächst sorgfältig 
durchzublättern, um sich einen Überblick zu verschaffen, was es bietet. Die Einfüh- 
rung (Kap. 1), in der die Herausgeber ihr Vorgehen, ihre Auswahlkriterien, ihre Ziele 
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begründen, sowie das Kapitel 4 (‘Chronology and Terminology’) sollten, da sie Bezug auf 
das gesamte Werk nehmen, vorab gelesen werden. 

Für die Belange eines Handbuchs (i.e. ein Nachschlagewerk in geordneter Zusammen- 
stellung) waren m.E. im Gegensatz zu dem vorgelegten, komplizierten und nicht immer 
nachvollziehbaren Inhaltsverzeichnis, eine stringentere, in sich konsistentere thematische 
Gliederung und der leichte Zugriff auf Themen und die korrespondierenden Serviceleistun- 
gen (Tabellen, Karten, Konkordanzen usw.) zumindest einfacher zu nutzen. Gut gelungen 
ist die schwierige Auswahl der exemplarischen ‘Key Sites’ (V), neu die Idee, brisante For- 
schungsthemen und -ansätze (u.a. zur Problematik der Indo-Europäer, zur Halaf-Periode 
des 6. und 5. Jt., zu Uruk und den Beziehungen zu Anatolien, zu Metallurgie) herausgeho- 
ben, zum Teil chronologisch angeordnet, kritisch zu sichten, deren Auswahl sich unter 
"Thematic and Specific Topics verbirgt. Untergliedernde Zwischenüberschriften nennen 
‘Intersecting cultures: Migrations, Invasions, and Travelers’ (IV, Kap. 29-34) und ‘From 
Pastoralists to Empires: Critical Issues’ (IV, Kap. 35-41, wobei die Kap. 40 und 41 dem 
Hethiterreich aus archäologischer bzw. aus textlicher Sicht gewidmet sind) als Auswahlkri- 
terien. Hier zeigt sich besonders gut ein weiteres, von den Herausgebern formuliertes Ziel 
des Handbuches: ‘to allow the expertise and enthusiasm of the scholars ... to inspire the 
continuing quest to understand even more. ... an invitation to look forward to our conti- 
nued exploration ...’ (S. 11). 

Erwartungsgemäß findet sich innerhalb der im Umfang schwankenden Kapitel-Bibliogra- 
phien — auf eine Gesamtbibliographie wurde verständlicherweise verzichtet — vornehmlich 
englischsprachige, aber auch aktuelle und einschlägige anderssprachige Literatur. Im Gegen- 
satz zu einigen Publikationen der vergangenen Jahre sind die Bibliographien erfreulich sorg- 
fáltig lektoriert. Leider fehlen gesonderte Hinweise auf Kartenwerke, wie den ,Tiibinger Atlas 
des Vorderen Orients‘, in dem ein Gutteil der Karten und korrespondierenden Beiheften 
Kleinasien gewidmet sind: z.B. M. Korfmann u.a. (B II 13) zur Frühbronzezeit, B. Kull/ 
W. Röllig (BIT 14) zur Mittelbronzezeit oder F. Prayon u.a. (B IV 9) zur Eisenzeit. 

Die Qualität der Fotos (vertauschte Bildunterschriften in Kap. 10), Graphiken und 
Kartenskizzen ist z. T. nicht besonders gut und mindert vor allem bei den Fotos deren Aus- 
sagekraft. Eine eigene Liste der Abbildungen, die jeweils Kapitel intern nummeriert wurden 
(z.B. 45.1—7), fehlt. Dafür muss man das Register befragen (einzelne Stichworte, aber auch 
z.B. sub voce maps), um die Chance zu haben, Karten, Lagepläne, Tabellen (z.B. S. 59-60) 
als Einstieg in ein Thema zu nutzen oder grundsätzlich zu erfahren, was abgebildet wurde. 
Das Register ist mit 43 Seiten durchaus umfassend, es dient außer als topographisches, 
Namens- und Sachregister jeweils am Ende eines Stichwortes, nach dessen diversen Charak- 
terisierungen, auch für Binnenverweise (z.B. agriculture: see also food production). Allerdings 
wurde es nicht dazu genutzt, unterschiedliche Konventionen der Fácher zusammenzufüh- 
ren und erkennbar zu machen, dass es sich um ein- und dasselbe handelt: z.B. Midas 
Mound und Midas tumulus (MM). 

Abgesehen von diesen Einschränkungen, ist The Oxford Handbook of Ancient Anatolia 
ein Kompendium, das — hat man es durchgearbeitet — den Nutzer in hervorragender Weise 
auf den Stand der Kleinasienforschung bringt und ihm einen umfassenden archäologisch- 
historischen Überblick besonders für die voreisenzeitlichen Perioden verschafft. 


Universiät Tübingen Anne-Maria Wittke 
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L. Summerer, A. Ivantchik and A. von Kienlin (eds.), Kelainai-Apameia Kibotos: Développe- 
ment urbain dans le contexte anatolien. Actes du colloque international, Munich, 
2-4 avril 2009, Kelainai 1, Ausonius, Bordeaux 2011, 410 pp., illustrations. Paper- 
back. ISBN 978-2-35613-043-3 


To make up for the lack of systematic archaeological excavations at the site of Kelainai- 
Apameia Kibotos, the Afyonkarahisar Museum started surface surveys of the site in 2008. 
Within the framework of this project, and in collaboration with the Universities of Munich 
and Bordeaux and the CNRS Bordeaux, an international colloquium organised in 2009 
scrutinised the city and its territory. The acts of this symposium appear here in published 
form. 

The contributions presented at the symposium are organised in three sections. The first 
one, entitled ‘Kelainai und Umgebung aus historischer Perspektive/Kélainai et sa region 
dans une perspective historique’ (pp. 17-133), contains seven papers. A. Nunn studies the 
city and the wider region in the pre-Achaemenid period, starting with the Neolithic and 
paying special attention to the Hittite era and the Iron Age. The region of modern Dinar 
belongs to the Phrygo-Lydian sphere, as confirmed, among other types of evidence (ceram- 
ics, coins), by old-Phrygian inscriptions found on several sites and a newly found Lydian 
inscription. L. Summerer provides a summary of our current knowledge on the Persian 
army in Kelainai and its archaeological traces on the ground. Of particular importance in 
this respect is the famous Tatarli Tomb with painted scenes of processions and battles. 
C.M. Draycott devotes her contribution to the Tatarli convoy painting, proposing to 
understand it as a Persian-style military convoy, contrary to Summerer, who sees it as a 
funerary procession. L. Sementchenko discusses the sources of the Maeander and Marsyas 
rivers as described in classical texts, while C. Tuplin's interesting contribution concentrates 
on Xenophon's eye-witness account of Kelainai and vicinity in 401 BC, discussing the 
physical appearance of the city, its rivers and Persian palaces and paradeisoi. The contribu- 
tion of N. Zwingmann is devoted to the myths of Kelainai involving Marsyas and Noah's 
Ark (the city's epithet ‘Kibotos’ (the chest) led to the assumption that Noah's Ark — also 
named Kibotos — first landed on the hill of Kelainai, as shown on coins minted in the city 
from Septimius Severus to Trebonianus Gallus), myths that helped the city achieve a high 
status within the province and the empire. C. Barat gives an account of the early travellers 
in the region of Dinar and their accounts of the site of Kelainai-Apameia Kibotos, starting 
with the Revd F.V.J. Arundell’s three visits in 1826 and 1833, after the failed attempts of 
R. Pococke in 1739, R. Chandler in 1764 and W. Leake in 1800. 

The second section, “Ergebnisse der Feldforschung in Kelainai-Apameia/Résultats des 
prospections à Kélainai-Apamée' (pp. 137—315), contains ten papers. The first one, written 
by A. Ivantchik, A. Belinskiy and A. Dovgalev, reviews the results of the first three surveys 
conducted in the city of Dinar and its region, illustrated by excellent maps and photo- 
graphs. F. Maffre and C. Barat offer a summary of their archaeological prospection in the 
city of Dinar in 2008 and 2009, while A. von Kienlin returns to the question of Kelainai's 
topography and architecture, paying special attention to the theatre and the stadium. 
V. Mathé, M. Druez and R. Chapoulie report on their 2008 geophysical prospection in 
Kelainai-Apameia; K. Misiewicz supplements this by his study on the results of geophysical 
surveys in the vicinity of Dinar in 2008 and 2009. P. Dupont and V. Lungu discuss the 
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ceramic finds from 2008 season at Kelainai on the basis of 18,000 pieces dating from the 
Bronze Age to the Byzantine and Seljuk periods. The presence of a great quantity of Achae- 
menid cups confirms the importance of Kelainai as a satrapal centre. Epigraphy is repre- 
sented by three contributions: the first, by T. Drew-Bear and J.-M. Fillon, presents a new 
inscription for a gymnasiarch. Drew-Bear and Ivantchik co-authored the second contribu- 
tion, namely a publication of two bases and a slab inscribed with the virtually same text 
honouring Proclus Manneius Ruso. The text is already known since the publication of 
another base in the 19th century but requires more study to be completely understood. The 
study of A. Bresson offers a review of ca. 100 funerary inscriptions from the city, mention- 
ing en passant a soon-to-be-published Lydian inscription. Although useful, this contribu- 
tion at times dwells too long on the obvious and universally known facts about Greek 
funerary epigraphy in the Imperial period. The last contribution in this part, written by 
M. Arslan and U. Devecioglu, is a preliminary report on a Hellenistic hoard of ca. 6000 
bronze coins minted in Apameia between 133 and 48 BC and found in Dinar in 1991. The 
hoard's entirety consists of coins minted under one official — Antiphon, son of Menekles. 

The third section, entitled 'Kelainai im Vergleich: Satrapien, Residenzen und Paläste im 
Perserzeitlichen Anatolien und Kaukasus/Kelainai dans son contexte: satrapies, résidences, 
palais en Anatolie et au Caucase à l'époque perse’ (pp. 319—410), contains six contributions 
dealing mostly with other comparable cases of satrapal capitals and Achaemenid palaces in 
Anatolia and the Caucasus region. M.C. Miller gives a general overview of the Iranian pres- 
ence in western Anatolia as reflected in artefacts — seals and seal impressions, horse trap- 
pings, tombs, vestiges of religious practice, burials and burial markers. She regards 'Persian- 
looking’ items in western Anatolia as local products modelled after a Persian exemplar 
rather than Persian imports. F. D'Andria's paper concerns the site of Hierapolis and its 
chora, and J. des Courtil’s the palatial tradition of Lycia from the Bronze Age to the Clas- 
sical period as exemplified by Xanthos, where he rightly sees continuity with the Bronze 
Age rather than new developments due to the influence of Persian overlords. A.M. Carstens 
studies the palaces of Caria, W. Held the mixed architectural orders of andrones and oikoi 
in Labraunda and ES. Knauf the residences of Achaemenid satraps and vassals and their 
models. 


University of Belgrade Marijana Ricl 


A. Tuck, The Necropolis of Poggio Civitate (Murlo): Burials from Poggio Aguzzo, Archaeo- 
logica 153, Giorgio Bretschneider Editore, Rome 2009, ix+146 pp., illustrations. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-88-7689-217-G/ISSN 0391-9293 


The excavations at Poggio Civitate (Siena), begun by Kyle M. Phillips jr in 1966 for Bryn 
Mawr College (Pennsylvania) and continued ever since, are of extreme interest for the study 
of inland northern Etruria. Research has documented different phases of occupation: a first 
set of residential and craft buildings, decorated with architectural terracottas, was recently 
dated by Nancy Winter to the beginning of the Late Orientalising period (ca. 640—630 
BC); around 580 BC a grand palazzo of almost square plan was rebuilt on the same site, 
with rooms arranged around an internal porticoed courtyard; the imposing architectural 
decorations of the palazzo, composed of antefixes, simas and frieze plaques with moulded 
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images, are complemented by an exceptional sequence of human figures, considered per- 
sonifications of the ancestors of the residential family, accompanied by animals and mytho- 
logical figures, variously interpreted as symbols of power and authority. The site is usually 
interpreted as an aristocratic residence designed to celebrate the strength and authority of 
the family group in control of the territory between the Val di Merse and the upper 
Ombrone valley.! 

This volume by Anthony Tuck is dedicated to the full publication of a small necropolis 
of nine fossa tombs excavated in 1972 in Poggio Aguzzo, at a short distance from the 
monumental Orientalising and Archaic complex. T. introduces the features of the necropo- 
lis on the basis of the meagre data available, recognising the non-exhaustive nature of the 
excavations on Poggio Aguzzo, a place that had already drawn the attention of Ranuccio 
Bianchi Bandinelli in the 1920s, with sporadic finds from the Orientalising period that are 
visible today in the Museo Civico Archeologico di Murlo (pp. 5-10). The chronological 
framework of the objects in the nine burials (assigned to the mid-/third quarter of the 
7th century BC) is introduced in the second chapter, through the definition of ceramic and 
metallic types, listed tomb by tomb with reference to comparisons inside the necropolis; an 
element of absolute chronology is provided by a Protocorinthian ovoid aryballos, dated to 
655-625 BC, found in Tomb 5 (pp. 11-23). The morphological and typological charac- 
teristics of the ceramic forms are discussed in the third chapter, allowing comparisons with 
ceramics produced in northern and southern Etruria and emphasising the distinctive, and 
possibly local, features of the different products found in the necropolis (bucchero, buc- 
cheroid, orangeware, impasto) (pp. 25—48). Chapter 4 (pp. 49—72) provides a typology of 
the ceramic decorations with relevant comparisons, and could have been merged with the 
previous chapter; it also conspicuously lacks the illustrated and photographic documenta- 
tion of the stamped and rouletting decoration required to precisely identify the moulds. 
The following chapters present the other ceramic objects, such as spindle-whorls 
(pp. 73-74), and metal objects (pp. 75-82). The volume concludes with a chapter on the 
social context of the necropolis (pp. 83—98) and a systematic catalogue of the objects 
arranged in groups of corredi or funerary goods (pp. 99-129). 

The book makes an interesting attempt to recognise local cultural elements, with shapes 
recalling (even if from afar) the products of Chiusi and its extensive territory, the Oriental- 
ising ceramic repertoire of which has been studied by Alessandra Minetti, unfortunately not 
mentioned in T.’s bibliography.” Also noteworthy is the repeated presence at Poggio 
Aguzzo of a kyathos with a hemispherical bowl on a high foot with a wide tapering handle 
(in bucchero and buccheroid impasto), known as ‘Calabresi type’ and originating from 
Caeretan prototypes but widely reproduced by Populonian workshops, with a consistent 
circulation in northern Etruria? T. further recognises the difficulty in connecting the funer- 
ary complex of Poggio Aguzzo, which is substantially homogenous and middle class in the 


! N.A. Winter, Symbols of Wealth and Power: Architectural Terracotta Decoration in Etruria and 
Central Italy, 640-510 B.C. (Ann Arbor 2009). 

2 A. Minetti, Lorientalizzante a Chiusi e nel suo territorio (Rome 2004). 

3 E Sciacca, ‘I buccheri della tomba Calabresi: una produzione di prestigio dell'Orientalizzante 
medio ceretano'. In A. Naso (ed.), Appunti sul bucchero (Florence 2004), 29—42; V. Acconcia, 
E. Biancifiori, G. Galluzzi, M. Milletti, S. Neri, S. Picucci and S. ten Kortenaar, ‘Il bucchero di 
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fossa types and composition of funerary goods, with the chronology (which seems slightly 
older than the nearby Orientalising complex) and above all the very high status expressed 
by the monumental residence of Poggio Civitate. The major difficulty, however, lies in the 
anomaly of Poggio Civitate regarding the formative processes of the coastal urban centres, 
above all Populonia and Vetulonia, which date back to the Final Bronze Age, and the cen- 
tres that appear to have formed more recently, like Roselle. The inland region of Poggio 
Civitate is a corridor on the margins of the area of expansion of Chiusi and Volterra and 
actually seems to have been occupied by scattered settlements without sufficient demo- 
graphic concentrations to lead to the birth of urban centres (pp. 93-98).* The marked 
aristocratic character of the site of Poggio Civitate and the consistent presence of open sites 
of the late Orientalising and above all Archaic period, revealed today by systematic surveys 
carried out for the Carta Archeologica of the province of Siena, seem to indicate an innate 
gentilicial structure in the area under consideration that controlled a large range of farmable 
land in the Orientalising and Archaic periods and also had a remarkable level of autonomy 
from nearby urban centres 


University of Siena Andrea Zifferero 


S.B. Valchak, Konskoe snaryazhenie v pervoi treti I-go tysyacheletiya do n.e. na yuge Vostochnoi 
Evropy (Horse equipment in the first third of the 1st millennium BC in the south of 
Eastern Europe), Institut Arkheologii Rossiskoi Akademii Nauk (Institute of Archaeol- 
ogy, Russian Academy of Sciences), Taus, Moscow 2009, 292 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-5-903011-67-4 


This book summarises the work of a number of specialists in Central Europe and particu- 
larly Russia/the Soviet Union writing between the mid-20th century and the early 21st on 
the subject of pre-Scythian horse furnishings in south-eastern Europe. 

In Chapter 1 (on harness parts), Valchak underlines the necessity of a unified terminol- 
ogy for the various parts of the harness. He offers a clear description of what he means by 
harness, trapping, bridle, etc., paying regard to the functional and decorative details of the 
parts of the harness. He examines the genesis of the bridle and Early Iron Ages cheek- 
pieces, making extensive use of ethnographic material and discusses the views of those 
scholars who have linked the appearance of cheek-pieces to aesthetic requirements and 
magical attributes. Looking at other parts of the harness (girth, breastplate), V. believes that 
in ancient Eastern Europe many parts of the fittings were made from wood and therefore 
have not survived. He also provides a brief glossary of some important terms related to 
horse harnesses. 


Populonia dalle ricerche dell'Università di Roma "La Sapienza": nuove acquisizioni e problemi'. In 
Tra centro e periferia. Nuovi dati sul bucchero nell'Italia centrale tirrenica (Rome 2010), 9-96. 

4 V. Acconcia, Paesaggi etruschi in terra di Siena. Lagro tra Volterra e Chiusi dall'età del Ferro all'età 
romana (Oxford 2012). 

5 S. Campana, Carta archeologica della provincia di Siena 5. Murlo (Siena 2001), 275-97; 
F. Cenni, Carta archeologica della provincia di Siena 8. Buonconvento (Siena 2007), 317-30. 
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Chapter 2 presents a study of the characteristics of bridle kits, considered as formed of 
multiple components but having a single function. V. points out that for purposes of clas- 
sification, attention must be paid to how the bits and cheek-pieces are connected, regardless 
of the shape of the constituent parts. By this means he distinguishes five types of bridle kit. 
Turning to the bit, V. identifies three types of links (rod-shaped, ringed, combined), three 
subtypes (single movement, dual, tripartite), and further divides them according to the 
design and configuration of their external terminals, refined by further subdivision into 
variants based on the details of the form/appearance of these terminals. 

On the basis of the abovementioned principles of classification, V. provides a detailed 
description of pre-Scythian bit-forms and their specific find-spots in south-eastern Europe. 
Further, V. examines the shape of bit connections, identifying 11 types and drawing valid 
conclusions about the spread of certain types of connector and corresponding types of bit 
that are very important for the chronology of the bridle kits. The final sections of Chap- 
ter 2 consider additional bit linkages, divided by V. into three groups, leading on to his 
observations about the size of bit. He has devised a method for determining the basic met- 
ric characteristics of pre-Scythian bits and measuring real finds. V. reaches the correct con- 
clusion that the production of long bits was due to the appearance of a new breed of horse 
in Eastern Europe, possibly larger and characterised by a wider jaw. But he does not know 
that E. Krupnov had already come to a similar conclusion in 1960. 

Chapter 3 examines cheek-pieces and their component structural elements. Items are 
divided by the overall configuration of the body (symmetrical or asymmetrical front), then 
by the ratio of the size of the central and outer connectors. Each subdivision is further split 
into five groups by the general form of the fastening elements, then the groups are split into 
two subgroups based on the relative position of the fastening elements. Types of cheek- 
piece of a particular group or subgroup are defined by V. through the form of the ends and 
other elements. The types may have further optional variants. 

In Chapters 4 and 5, V. identifies three sets of bridle groups and determines their chro- 
nology: 1. Complexes and bridle kits with three-looped cheek-pieces (types Fars 25, Fars 
2-35 and a version of Rostov-Echkivash 4); 2. Complexes with three-looped cheek-pieces 
of types Fars 14, Baksan-Filippovskaya, Berezovskii 26, and Upper Koban-Konstantinovka 
375 and the pre-classic (first) version of Novocherkassk type (Kochipe 5 — Zandak 38); 
3. Bridle kits with cheek-pieces of the second (classic) version of Novocherkassk type, 
which are known with a double-ring bit. These groups can be identified as pre-Novo- 
cherkassk (1: end of the 9th-middle of the 8th century BC), pre-classic Novocherkassk 
(2: middle-second half of the 8th century BC) and classic Novocherkassk (3: end of the 
8th-first half of the 7th century BC). This terminology, as well as the chronology of 
the three groups as a whole, is acceptable, although the dating of the first group may need 
to be extended to begin in the middle, or even the first half, of the 9th century BC. It is 
difficult to agree with V.'s use of the term ‘material culture of the classic type of Novo- 
cherkassk’. In my opinion, it was not really a material culture as we understand it, but 
rather a military subculture covering diverse ethnic groups. Nor can I agree with V. that not 
all carriers of Novocherkassk and early Scythian complexes in Eastern Europe were nomads. 
In general, I consider the study and interpretation of material presented here by V. to be 
skilfully executed and convincing. Nevertheless, it must be noted that he ignores or pays 
insufficient attention to the views of his predecessors and does not always take account of 
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some important discoveries. The main achievement of the book is that it provides a sub- 
stantial and successful examination of the material and problems within its purview. This 
should guarantee it a long life. 


Armavir State Pedagogical Academy, Russia S.L. Dudarev 


G. Weber (ed.), Alexandreia und das ptolemäische Ägypten: Kulturbegegnungen in hellenis- 
tischer Zeit, Verlag Antike, Berlin 2010, 220 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3- 
938032-37-4 


The eight lucidly written papers in this volume were delivered at a conference entitled 
‘Kulturbegegnungen im ptolemäische Agypte. Geschichte — Probleme — Perspektiven’, held 
at the University of Augsburg in the winter term of 2007/08. The nature of the relationship 
between Greek and Egyptian culture is one of the central issues in the history of Ptolemaic 
Egypt. The purpose of the conference was to explore that relationship using the concept of 
Kulturbegegnungen, ‘Cultural Encounters’. 

In the first paper, Gregor Weber defines the concept of Kulturbegegnungen. Unlike pre- 
vious approaches such as Hellenisation, which treated Greek culture as the dominant cul- 
ture in Hellenistic Egypt, or its alternative proposed by Claire Préaux which assumed that 
Greek and Egyptian cultures co-existed but in isolation, Kulturbegegnungen privileges nei- 
ther culture and focuses instead on the interactions between them. Weber identifies five 
areas of cultural encounter examined in the papers in the volume: the monarchy, the elite, 
religion, the countryside and resistance. 

Sitta von Reden considers in the second paper the extent and nature of the transforma- 
tion of the Egyptian economy during the reigns of Ptolemy I and Ptolemy II. The author 
identifies two extremes in previous scholarship: either the Egyptian economy was modern- 
ised through the introduction of coinage or it remained essentially a ‘primitive’ subsistence 
based economy. Her analysis reveals instead that the Ptolemies were pragmatic, gradually 
introducing coinage based transactions into some areas of the economy such as the temples 
and the monopolies while permitting the continued use of grain as currency in the rural 
economy while exploiting their control of the minting and design of coins to focus atten- 
tion on the monarchy and the new capital of Alexandria. 

The focus shifts to religion in the next four articles. Gregor Weber's paper discusses the 
exiguous evidence for the dynastic cult during the reigns of the first four Ptolemies. Despite 
the limited evidence — virtually nothing is known about the actual forms of worship — he 
argues that the initiative for the cult was royal and that its development was marked by 
flexibility. As its primary focus was the Greek and Macedonian population, particularly of 
Alexandria and the other Greek cities, its main function was to serve as a vehicle for rein- 
forcing loyalty to the dynasty. Egyptian involvement by contrast was limited and centred 
primarily on the female members of the dynasty, particularly Arsinoe II and Berenike II. In 
the second paper of this group, Steffan Pfeiffer examines the Rosetta Decree and the evi- 
dence it provides for the relationship between Egyptian priests and the cult of the king. 
Based on a detailed comparison of the cult of Ptolemy V as described in the Rosetta Stone 
and Pharaonic royal cult, the author argues that the establishment of the cult of the living 
kings in Egyptian temples represented an innovation in Egyptian religious history. Although 
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modelled on the Greek dynastic cult, the Egyptian cult of the living king was expressed in 
traditional Egyptian religious forms and was created by the priests, who, along with 
the Greek army and the administration, formed the three principal pillars of support for the 
regime. Marianne Bergmann reviews in the third paper the role of the first four Ptolemies 
in promoting the cult of Sarapis. Dismissing the idea that Sarapis was intended to unite 
Greeks and Egyptians, she argues that the creation of Sarapis is best understood in political 
terms as an attempt by the Ptolemies to gain the support of the hereditary priests of Ptah, 
the most powerful priestly family of Memphis, and through them of the Egyptian priest- 
hood in general, by prominently establishing at Alexandria the cult of a deity closely related 
to Osorapis, the Osirid form of the Apis bull. In the final article in this group, Stefan 
Schmidt analyses the grave design of the Alexandrian necropolises, emphasising not their 
iconography but their architecture, which he maintains was designed to facilitate ceremo- 
nial reunions of familial or other groups, thereby reinforcing social solidarity among the 
Greek population of the multi-ethnic society of Alexandria. 

The focus then shifts to literature and the emphasis from cultural encounter to cultural 
resistance in the final two papers in the volume. So, Irmgard Männlein-Robert argues that 
in the Astia Kallimachos sought to use poetry to create a sense of Greek identity for the 
immigrant Greek elite of Alexandria by establishing connections between their present life 
in a new land and the mythical Greek past, a programme that also supported the Ptolemies' 
goal of making Alexandria the cultural centre of the Greek world by establishing institu- 
tions such as the Museum and the Library. Similarly, Karl-Heinz Stanzel analyses in the 
closing paper of the volume how Kallimachos, Herodas and Theokritos reanimated with 
new content the old literary forms of the iamb and the mime. 

This is a useful and well-written collection of papers. The concept of ‘Cultural Encoun- 
ter’ is used effectively, particularly to illuminate the parallel development of the Greek and 
Egyptian dynastic cults. Yet, one cannot help noticing the limited presence of the Egyp- 
tians. Examining the growing body of demotic literature from this perspective would be 
interesting and would counter the sense that in Ptolemaic Egypt it was in the end only 
Greek culture that counted. 


California State University, Los Angeles Stanley M. Burstein 
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